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PREFACE. 


THE  present  work  completes  the  survey  of  English  Sacred 
Poetry,  which  was  proposed  and  commenced  in  the  preceding 
volume.  The  various  paths,  sometimes  verdant  and  sunny, 
sometimes  entangled  and  gloomy,  through  which  the  reader's 
footsteps,  so  to  speak,  have  been  conducted,  seem  all  to  termi- 
nate before  that  magnificent  structure  which  Milton  conse- 
crated to  poetry  and  religion.  The  history  of  our  verse  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  may  be  regarded 
as  an  elaborate  preface  to  Paradise  Lost;  and  the  admirer 
of  our  great  Epic  will  attain  to  a  livelier  perception  of  its 
beauties,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  poet's  prede- 
cessors. 

The  characteristic  qualities  of  the  sacred  poetry  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  were,  fervour  of  sentiment, 
and  melody  of  language ;  the  fervour  often  degenerating  into 
fantastic  enthusiasm ;  the  melody  often  running  into  grotesque 
extravagance  of  rhythm  and  expression.  The  laborious  inge- 
nuity of  Ken  frequently  destroys  the  simplicity  of  his  devo- 
tion; and  the  zeal  of  Crashaw  kindles  his  fancy  into  too 
intense  a  flame.  That  intellectual  eye-sight  to  which  criticism 
has  given  the  appellation  of  TASTE,  seldom  attains  to  its  per- 
fect vision  either  in  the  youth  or  the  manhood  of  literature, 
Homer  undergoes  the  polishing  refinement  of  Virgil;  and 
Pindar  catches  a  sweeter  note  from  his  Latin  imitator ;  and 
the  orator  of  the  Eema  is  suppled  in  the  Forum ;  before  they 
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assume  the  form  of  grace,  and  shine  with  the  subdued  lustre, 
and  speak  with  the  harmonious  accents,  of  intellectual  beauty. 
The  file,  however,  when  it  ceases  to  polish,  begins  to  weaken ; 
and  modern  poetry  has  declined  in  strength,  while  it  has  in- 
creased in  flexibility.  But  the  calm  diffusion  of  light  is  more 
agreeable  than  the  uncertain  blazes  of  a  livelier  invention ; 
and  we  can  read  a  Grahame  with  satisfaction  which  the  sub- 
limer  genius  of  Quarles  will  not  always  afford ;  and  recollect 
the  humble  rhymes  of  Watts,  when  the  more  passionate  songs 
of  Herbert  sound  harshly  upon  the  ear. 

In  the  former  volume,  my  inquiries  led  me  among  books  for- 
gotten by  all  but  the  antiquary  and  the  diligent  student  of  our 
literature;  and  the  sympathy  of  the  heart  was  awakened  by  the 
contemplation  of  so  many  poetic  graves,  overgrown  and  neglect- 
ed. The  ridicule  of  Dryden  transmitted  the  name  of  Shirley  to 
the  contempt  of  posterity ;  and  we  have  seen  Pope  and  Butler 
embalming  Quarles  and  Wither  for  perpetual  disgrace.  But 
as  the  dramatist  has  risen  from  the  scorn  of  Dryden,  so  Quarles 
and  his  companions  have  shaken  off  the  missiles  of  their 
satirists.  In  the  present  volume,  the  same  demand  has  not 
been  made  upon  the  feelings.  Of  the  individuals  who  occupy 
the  following  pages,  not  one  has  gone  down  to  the  tomb 
unrewarded  by  a  just  measure  of  public  approbation;  praise 
has  been  offered  liberally  where  it  was  due ;  and  to  the  memory 
of  the  most  unhappy  of  English  poets,  a  monument  has  re- 
cently been  reared  by  the  genius  and  the  affection  of  Southey. 
My  own  memoir  of  Cowper,  although  subsequently  revised,  had 
been  delivered  to  the  Publisher  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Laureate's  biography ;  and  in  two  or  three  instances  my  inqui- 
ries had  anticipated  both  his  treatment  and  illustration  of 
the  subject. 


PREFACE.  Vll 

The  history  of  Milton  has  been  so  frequently  written,  and 
under  so  many  diversified  forms,  that  a  biographer  finds  it 
difficult  to  escape  from  occasional  identity  both  of  thought  and 
expression;  but  I  have  advanced  no  opinion  which  has  not 
been  suggested  and  confirmed  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  works 
of  the  poet. 

Of  the  remaining  lives  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak ;  but  I  may 
be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  account  of  Young,  because  it  con- 
tains more  evidence  than  had  been  previously  adduced  to  sus- 
tain the  truth  of  his  piety,  and  the  general  excellence  of  his 
character.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  theme  for  melan- 
choly reflection,  if  he,  who,  to  charm  the  thoughtless,  had 
arrayed  our  Holy  Faith  in  such  beautiful  apparel,  had  him- 
self passed  by,  indifferent,  on  the  other  side ;  if  he,  who  so 
anxiously  laboured  to  impress  the  hearts  of  others,  had  been 
insensible  in  his  own  to  the  voice  of  Truth  and  the  exhor- 
tations of  the  Gospel. 

I  have  briefly  indicated  the  same  sentiments  respecting 
Young's  sincerity,  in  an  article  upon  the  Character  and  Pro- 
gress of  Religious  Poetry,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in 
the  following  pages. 

KENSINGTON, 
October  Qth,  1838. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  MILTON. 


VOL.  II. 


LIVES  OF  SACRED  POETS. 


JOHN  MILTON. 

IT  is  not  only  in  the  character  of  our  sublimest  poet,  that 
the  history  of  Milton  attracts  and  demands  our  attention; 
while  sorrowing  over  the  darker  pages  of  his  life,  we  may 
admire  the  lofty  composure  of  his  genius,  his  resignation 
under  suffering,  and  his  unshaken  confidence  in  the  sacred 
promise  of  a  holier,  a  serener,  and  a  happier  existence. 

JOHN  MILTON  was  born  on  the  9th  of  December,  1608, 
in  Bread  Street,  Allhallows,  London,  and  baptized  the  20th 
of  the  same  month  in  the  church  of  that  parish.  His  father, 
having  been  disinherited  for  his  attachment  to  the  reformed 
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religion,  embraced  the  lucrative  profession  of  a  scrivener, 
and  succeeded  in  realizing,  by  the  honourable  exercise  of 
his  abilities,  a  respectable  competence.  He  had  been 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  united  to  other 
acquirements  a  considerable  proficiency  in  music.  The 
poet's  mother  was  descended,  according  to  "Wood,  from 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Bradshaws,  although  her  grand- 
son Philips  says  that  she  was  a  Castor.  The  point  is  of 
minor  importance.  We  have  the  more  valuable  and  inte- 
resting assurance  of  her  son  that  she  was  distinguished  by 
her  charity  and  virtues.  Under  the  watchful  care  of  such 
parents,  the  talents  of  their  gifted  child  were  rapidly 
developed.  His  first  preceptor  was  Thomas  Young,  a 
puritan  minister  of  great  learning  and  probity;  to  whom 
he  always  manifested  a  warm  attachment.  His  studies 
were  chiefly  poetical ;  Aubrey  says  that  he  was  a  poet 
before  he  was  ten  years  old.  Fortunately  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  boyish  taste,  Humphrey  Lownes,  the  puritan 
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printer,  resided  in  the  same  street,  and  from  him  he  is 
likely  to  have  obtained  the  works  of  Spenser,  and  Sylves- 
ter's translation  of  Du  Bartas.  The  reputation  of  this 
now  almost  forgotten  writer  was  then,  as  it  continued  for 
some  years  later,  widely  diffused.  Bishop  Hall  styled  him 
his  worthy  friend,  and  commended  his  muse,  "  drenched 
in  the  sacred  spring  of  Sion  ;"  Drayton  speaks  of  his 
hallowed  labours;  Drummond  of  Ilawthornden  notices 
his  "  happy  translations ;"  and  Wood  informs  us  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  a  respect  for  him,  James  a  greater,  and 
Prince  Henry  a  greater  than  all.  His  influence  upon 
Milton  was  at  least  salutary.  Poetical  genius  is  of  uncer- 
tain growth,  but  the  verdure  of  its  spring  has  commonly 
foretold  the  fertility  of  its  maturer  years.  "  I  will  endea- 
vour that  my  youth  may  be  studious,  and  flowered  over 
with  the  blossoms  of  learning  and  observation,"  was  the 
remark  of  Bishop  Hall.  Cowley,  we  are  informed  by 
Spratt,  gave  proofs  of  poetical  power  in  early  childhood ; 
Pope,  we  know,  lisped  in  numbers,  and  began  an  epic 
•when  only  twelve  years  old ;  Schiller  in  his  fourteenth 
-year  wrote  a  poem  on  Moses ;  Klopstock  commenced  his 
Messiah  at  seventeen ;  Tasso,  before  he  was  nineteen, 
produced  Kinaldo,  and  sketched  the  three  first  cantos  of 
Jerusalem  Delivered  ;  and,  not  to  multiply  instances  which 
crowd  upon  the  memory,  Boccacio  composed  little  stories 
in  his  ninth  year,  and  the  amusement  of  the  infant  Ben- 
tham  was  Rapin's  History  of  England.  But  a  genius  so 
young  as  Milton's,  naturally  desired  to  lean  upon  some 
one.  The  epithets  in  the  translations  from  the  Psalms, 
regarded  by  Dr.  Symmons  as  "  the  shootings  of  the 
infant  oak  which  in  later  times  was  to  overshadow  the 
forest,"  were  principally  borrowed  from  Sylvester;  the 
paraphrase  of  the  136th  Psalm,  written  when  he  was 
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fifteen,  is  a  very  animated  and  surprising  composition,  and 
heightened  by  epithets  of  peculiar  felicity  and  force. 

Hayley  thinks  that  the  portrait  of  Milton  in  his  tenth 
year  by  Cornelius  Jansen  was  intended  to  stimulate  him 
to  greater  exertion.  It  certainly  shows  the  affectionate 
pride  with  which  the  beautiful  and  promising  child  was 
regarded  by  his  parents,  for  Jansen  was  rising  into  emi- 
nence, and  his  price  for  a  portrait  was  "  five  broad  pieces." 

In  1623  Young  quitted  England,  and  Milton  is  supposed 
to  have  been  shortly  after  admitted  into  St.  Paul's  School, 
under  Alexander  Gill,  to  whose  son  three  of  his  Familiar 
Letters  are  addressed.  His  passion  for  study  continued 
to  increase.  We  gather  from  Aubrey  "  that  he  sat  up 
very  late,  commonly  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  and  that 
his  father  ordered  the  maid  to  sit  up  for  him."  He  did 
not,  however,  remain  long  at  St.  Paul's,  for  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1624-5,  he  was  entered  a  Pensioner  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge.  That  his  academical  career  was 
attended  with  some  annoyances  we  learn  from  a  passage 
in  his  first  Elegy,  but  that  he  underwent  corporal  punish- 
ment is  highly  improbable,  although  we  possess  no  con- 
clusive contradiction  of  the  report.  The  anecdote  origi- 
nally came  from  Aubrey,  on  whose  authority  alone  it 
depends,  and  Wood,  who  had  access  to  the  Aubrey  Papers, 
and  was  actuated  by  no  friendly  feeling  towards  Milton, 
has  not  introduced  it  into  his  life  of  the  poet.  Yet  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  Aubrey  derived  his  informa- 
tion from  the  poet's  brother.  Milton,  with  his  glowing 
and  enthusiastic  feelings  was  likely  to  view  with  aversion 
the  system  of  collegiate  instruction  as  it  then  prevailed. 
The  painful  frivolities  of  an  intricate  sophistry  could  not 
fail  to  displease  one  who  looked  upon  moral  and  religious 
virtue  as  the  great  objects  of  all  learning.  That  his 
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contempt  was  openly  avowed  we  cannot  doubt,  or  that 
such  an  example  of  insubordination  was  severely  rebuked 
by  the  Master,  Dr.  Bainbridge,  a  very  rigid  disciplinarian. 
I  have  ventured  to  offer  in  another  place  a  probable 
solution  of  the  disagreement  in  a  very  curious  passage 
from  the  Apology  for  Smeclymnuns  : — "  There,"  he  says, 
alluding  to  the  academic  performances,  "  while  they  acted 
and  overacted,  among  other  scholars  I  was  a  spectator; 
they  thought  themselves  gallant  men,  and  I  thought  them 
fools ;  they  made  sport,  and  I  laughed ;  they  mispro- 
nounced, and  I  misliked ;  and,  to  make  up  the  Atticism, 
they  were  out,  and  I  hissed."  The  passage  is  paraphrased 
very  closely  from  the  oration  of  Demosthenes,  De  Corona. 
Mr.  Mitford  conjectures  that  he  may  have  suffered  a 
temporary  rustication,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not 
lose  a  term,  which  in  that  case  he  could  hardly  have 
avoided.  His  anger  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
Master,  for  he  subsequently  acknowledged  with  "  all- 
grateful  mind  that  more  than  ordinary  favour  and  respect" 
which  he  experienced  above  any  of  his  equals,  "  at  the 
hands  of  those  courteous  and  learned  men,"  the  fellows  of 
his  college  ;  to  oblige  whom  he  wrote  in  1628  some  verses 
upon  the  subject,  "  Naturam  non  pali  scnium"  full  of 
fancy  and  grace,  and  marked  by  an  elevation  of  sentiment 
very  uncommon  at  such  an  age. 

Having  taken  his  Master's  degree,  in  1632  he  left  the 
university,  without  animosity,  yet  with  no  sentiments  of 
esteem;  and  many  years  after,  in  the  ripeness  of  his 
judgment,  he  still  remembered  with  execration  the  "  intel- 
lectual abstractions  of  logic  and  metaphysics,"  and  the 
"  fathomless  depths  of  controversy."  With  what  different 
feelings  did  Cowley  contemplate  the  same  scenes  !  With 
him  Cambridge  was  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  Pierian 
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birds;  he  dwelt  with  affectionate  interest  upon  its  de- 
lightful ease  and  its  "  learned  quiet ;"  while  Milton  saw 
only  naked  fields  without  a  shadow,  and  heard  only 
voices  "  cracked  with  metaphysical  gargarisms." 

He  had  already  hegun  to  entertain  those  objections  to 
the  established  form  of  the  church  and  her  discipline 
which  in  later  years  broke  forth  with  such  melancholy 
violence.  His  parents  designed  him  for  the  church,  and 
his  reasons  for  disappointing  their  expectations  may  be 
given  in  his  own  words : — "  By  the  intentions  of  my 
parents  and  friends  I  was  destined  of  a  child  to  the  service 
of  the  church,  and  in  mine  own  resolutions.  Till  coming 
to  some  maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving  what  tyranny 
had  invaded  the  church,  that  he  who  would  take  orders 
must  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal,  which, 
unless  he  took  with  a  conscience  that  he  would  relish,  he 
must  either  straight  perjure,  or  split  his  faith;  I  thought 
better  to  prefer  a  blameless  silence  before  the  sacred  office 
of  speaking,  bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and  for- 
swearing." That  he  was  sincere  in  his  scruples  no  person 
can  doubt  who  reads  the  sonnet  written  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  in  which  he  expresses  his  resolution  to  walk 
conscious  of  the  never-sleeping  watchfulness  of  his  "  great 
Task-master's  eye." 

The  beautiful  elegy  addressed  to  his  father  displays  the 
ardour  of  his  filial  affection,  and  the  extent  and  variety 
of  his  attainments ;  nor  is  it  less  interesting  from  the 
allusions  it  contains  to  his  father's  disapproval  of  his 
poetical  studies  : — 

Nee  tu  perge,  precor,  sacras  contemnere  Musas, 
Nee  vanas  inopesque  puta,  quarum  ipse  peritus 
Munere,  mile  sonos  numeros  componis  ad  aptos, 
Millibus  et  vocem  mo  Julia  variare  canoram 
Doctus 
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Nor  thou  persist,  I  pray  thee,  still  to  slight, 

The  sacred  Muse,  and  to  imagine  vain 

Aud  useless  powers,  by  whom  inspired,  thyself 

Art  skilful  to  associate  verse  with  airs 

Harmonious.  COWPER, 

and  then,  in  a  very  charming  transition,  he  exclaims, 

Te  tamen,  ut  simules  teneras  odisse  Camocnas, 
Non  odisse  reor. 

No,  howsoe'er  the  semblance  thou  assume 

Of  hate,  thou  hatest  not  the  gentle  Muse, 

My  Father !  COWPER. 

He  proceeds  with  affectionate  gratitude  and  enthusiasm 
to  enumerate  the  instances  of  his  parent's  love ;  that 
instead  of  urging  his  feet  into  the  open  and  broad 
path  (via  lata)  which  led  to  wealth  and  preferment,  or 
devoting  him  to  the  "  insipid  clamours  of  the  har,"  he 
had  desired  rather  to  cultivate  and  enrich  his  mind ;  con- 
ducting him  from  the  busy  tumult  of  life  into  the  gardens 
of  Attic  philosophy,  and  by  the  pleasant  banks  of  Aonian 
streams ;  and  he  particularly  attributes  to  his  advice  the 
acquisition  of  the  French,  Italian,  and  Hebrew  languages. 
By  such  a  benevolent  heart  he  was  welcomed  to  Horton 
in  Buckinghamshire,  where  his  father  was  enjoying  the 
fruit  of  his  honourable  exertions. 

In  this  pleasant  retirement,  occasionally  enlivened  by  a 
visit  to  London,  to  see  his  friends  and  make  himself 
acquainted  with  anything  new  in  mathematics  or  music, 
Milton  passed  five  years.  During  this  period  he  is 
reported  to  have  read  through  all  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers ;  an  account  which  Johnson  is  inclined  to  receive 
with  limitations.  That  he  read  them  with  any  view  to 
verbal  or  minute  criticism,  we  are  not  to  imagine ;  but  as 
his  principal  object  was  doubtless  to  imbue  his  mind  with 
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the  poetry  and  eloquence  of  ancient  literature,  we  can 
easily  conceive  that  even  a  smaller  degree  of  ardour  than 
he  possessed  would  have  carried  him  triumphantly  through 
the  labour.  In  one  of  his  Latin  poems  he  speaks  of  every 
moment  being  engrossed  by  his  books. 

Et  totum  rapiunt  me,  mea  vita,  libri. 

To  his  friend  Charles  Diodati  he  writes,  "  It  is  my  way 
to  suffer  no  impediment,  no  love  of  ease,  no  avocation 
whatever,  to  chill  the  ardour,  or  break  the  continuity,  or 
divert  the  completion  of  my  literary  pursuits  ;"  and  in 
another  letter  to  the  same  correspondent  he  says,  "  Do 
you  ask  what  I  am  meditating  ?  by  the  help  of  heaven,  an 
immortality  of  fame — but  what  am  I  doing  ?  irrepo^va)  ; 
I  am  letting  my  wings  grow  and  preparing  to  fly,  but  my 
Pegasus  has  not  yet  feathers  enough  to  soar  aloft  in  the 
fields  of  air."  His  wings  were  not  indeed  strong  enough 
to  bear  him  into  that  lofty  heaven  of  invention  which  he 
was  hereafter  to  visit,  but  they  had  already  carried  him 
to  the  groves  of  the  Muses.  At  Horton  he  is  believed  to 
have  written  the  Arcades,  Comus,  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso, 
and  Lycidas.  The  Arcades  was  represented  by  the  grand- 
children of  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Derby,  whose  man- 
sion, Harefield  Place,  was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  who  was  herself  invested  with  a  poetical  lustre  as  the 
early  patroness  and  theme  of  Spenser.  But  his  fancy 
shone  out  with  intenser  brightness  in  the  Masque  of 
Comus,  which  was  performed  at  Ludlow  Castle,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  the  Lord  President  of 
Wales.  It  was  founded  on  the  unpromising  incident  of  a 
lady  and  her  brothers  having  been  benighted  and  separated 
while  passing  through  a  forest  in  Herefordshire.  For  the 
fiction  he  may  have  been  partially  indebted  to  the  Old 
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Wives'  Tale  of  George  Pecle.  Keo/^o?,  or  Revelry,  had 
been  already  personified  by^schylus,  in  one  of  the  noblest 
passages  of  the  Agamemnon,  and  Ben  Jonson  had  intro- 
duced the  character  into  a  masque.  But  the  exquisite 
melody  of  the  versification,  and  the  delicate  sweetness  of 
the  imagery,  -were  unborrowed. 

Equal  to  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  of  Fletcher  in  the  music 
of  the  rhythm,  it  surpasses  that  charming  poem  in  the 
richness  and  variety  of  its  style.  Everything  breathes  of  the 
enchanter ;  the  "  cedarn  alleys"  are  freshened  by  celestial 
breezes,  and  the  flowers  are  heavy  with  "  Elysian  dew." 
The  grace  of  the  lyric  measures  obtained  the  praise  of  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  who  expressed  himself  delighted  with 
what  he  called  "  a  certain  Doric  delicacy  in  the  songs  and 
odes."  The  foreign  idioms  in  Avhich  Comus  abounds  show 
that  Milton's  reading  was  not  confined  to  classical  authors. 
He  had  already  begun  with  avidity  and  delight  to  feast  on 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  and  not  even  the  transparent  waters 
of  Ilissus,  nor  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  could  detain  his 
footsteps  from  the  streams  of  the  Arno,  and  the  hills  of 
Fsesolas*. 

The  original  of  the  lady  in  Comus  was  Alice,  the 
eleventh  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  and  who 
became  the  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Carbery,  the  patron  and 
friend  of  Jeremy  Taylort.  Her  picture  is  preserved  at 
Golden  Grove,  and  is  said  to  display  all  the  dignified 
beauty  to  be  expected  in  one  in  whom  was  visible 

the  sun-clad  power  of  chastity. 

"Warburton,  in  a  letter  to  Birch,  expressed  an  opinion 
that  in  Comus  there  exists  a  brighter  vein  of  poetry,  inter- 

*  See  his  letter  to  B.  Bonmathsei. 

•f  See  note  (M.)  Heber's  Life  of  Taylor,  p.  318. 
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mixed  with  softness  of  description,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  scenes  of  Eden. 

Beattie,  in  his  Brief  Recollections  of  Johnson,  informs 
us  that  he  hated  Milton  from  his  heart,  and  assured  him 
that  he  never  completed  the  perusal  of  his  works  until 
obliged  to  do  so  in  order  to  make  collections  for  his  dic- 
tionary. "  He  spoke  also,"  says  Beattie,  "  very  peevishly 
of  the  Masque  of  Comus,  and  when  I  urged  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  exquisite  poetry  in  it,  '  Yes,'  said  he, 
'  but  it  is  like  gold  hid  in  a  rock/  "  Beattie  adds,  that 
he  suffered  the  remark  to  pass  unnoticed,  not  perfectly 
comprehending  its  meaning.  Johnson,  who  found  in 
Dryden  a  model  of  poetic  excellence,  was  not  likely  to 
appreciate  the  delicate  beauty  of  a  poem  addressing  itself 
peculiarly  to  the  imagination  ;  he  could  admire  the  strength 
of  a  poet's  wing,  but  cared  little  for  its  colours.  During 
a  period  of  seventy  years  these  poems  received  no  atten- 
tion ;  even  the  heart  of  Cowley  seems  to  have  been  deaf 
to  their  music,  and  the  only  notice  of  their  existence  has 
been  found  in  the  MS.  paper  of  Archbishop  Sancroft,  who 
transcribed  the  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  and  the  version  of 
the  53rd  Psalm.  The  first  poetical  eye  attracted  to  the 
volume  was  that  of  Pope. 

He  now  began  to  feel  the  irksomeness  of  his  prolonged 
residence  in  the  country,  and  to  sigh  for  the  more  frequent 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  learned  society  in  London. 
*'  I  will  tell  you,"  he  writes  to  Diodati,  "  seriously  what  I 
design.  To  take  chambers  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court, 
where  I  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  pleasant  and  shady 
walk,  and  where,  with  a  few  associates,  I  may  enjoy  more 
comfort  when  I  choose  to  stay  at  home,  and  have  a  more 
elegant  society  when  I  choose  to  go  abroad ;  in  my  present 
situation  you  know  in  what  obscurity  I  am  buried,  and 
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to  what  inconveniences  I  am  exposed."  From  the  seventh 
Elegy  we  find  that  his  intentions  were  partially  realized, 
and  that  he  was  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  his  new  situa- 
tion when  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1037,  changed  his 
plans,  and  he  obtained  the  consent  of  his  father  to  make 
a  tour  in  Italy.  Hayley  supposes  this  permission  to  have 
been  the  more  readily  granted,  as  one  of  his  motives  for 
visiting  the  Continent  was  to  form  a  collection  of  Italian 
music.  The  period  of  his  departure  is  involved  in  obscu- 
rity. It  is,  however,  certain  that  he  went  to  Paris  in 
1638,  attended  by  a  servant,  and  armed  with  the  prudent 
advice  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
French  metropolis,  he  was  presented  by  the  English  am- 
bassador, Lord  Scudamore,  to  the  eminent  Grotius,  who, 
we  are  informed  by  Philips,  took  the  visit  kindly,  and 
entertained  him  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  genius  and 
reputation.  He  only  remained  at  Paris  a  few  days,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Nice,  where  he  embarked  for  Genoa, 
visiting  Leghorn  and  Pisa  in  his  road  to  Florence.  This 
city  was  at  that  time  the  resort  of  many  celebrated  and 
accomplished  scholars,  by  whom  Milton  was  received  with 
friendship  and  esteem,  particularly  by  Carlo  Dati,  librarian, 
to  the  Cardinal  Carlo  de'  Medici,  who  presented  him  with  a 
very  exaggerated  tribute  of  applause.  There  also  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  illustrious  Galileo.  The  romantic  story 
of  the  poet's  interview  with  the  philosopher  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  Inquisition,  has  been  disproved  by  Mr.  Walker. 
Galileo,  after  his  release  from  confinement  in  the  house  of 
M.  Piccolomini  at  Sienna,  in  December,  1 633,  returned  to 
the  village  of  Belloguado,  near  Florence,  and  subsequently 
retired  to  Arcetri,  where  Milton  probably  visited  him. 

From  Florence  he  went  by  Sienna  to  Rome,   where  he 
resided  two  months,  feasting  his  eyes  and  his  mind,  as 
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one  of  his  biographers  expresses  it,  with  the  fine  paintings 
and  antiquities  of  the  country.  He  was  welcomed  with 
great  kindness  by  Leo  Holsten,  the  keeper  of  the  Vatican 
library,  who  introduced  him  to  Cardinal  Barberini.  The 
virtues  and  liberality  of  this  learned  ecclesiastic  Milton 
has  recorded.  He  was  greeted  also  in  a  few  Latin  verses 
by  Salsilli  and  Selvaggi,  and  into  the  poem  which  he 
addressed  to  the  former  during  his  sickness,  he  poured 
the  purest  melody  of  classic  song. 

From  Rome  he  proceeded  to  Naples,  in  company,  as  he 
writes,  with  a  "  certain  recluse,"  to  whom  he  owed  his 
introduction  to  the  accomplished  Manso,  the  biographer 
and  friend  of  Tasso.  Various  unsuccessful  attempts  have 
been  made  to-  discover  the  situation  of  the  villa  in  which 
Maiiso  received  his  illustrious  guest.  All  traces  of  it  have 
long  since  been  washed  away  by  the  inroads  of  the  ocean. 
It  stood,  we  know,  on  the  shore,  not  far  from  Naples, 
adorned  with  all  that  art  could  lavish,  and  embosomed  in 
delightful  gardens*.  The  surrounding  scenery  was  fraught 
with  poetic  associations.  The  promontory  of  Misenum, 
the  lovely  coast  of  Baiae,  and  the  romantic  spots  fami- 
liarized to  every  learned  eye  by  the  Eclogues  of  Sanna- 
zar,  were  all,  it  is  probable,  within  view.  Here  Tasso 
continued  the  Jerusalemme  Conquistata,  and  formed  the 
plan  of  the  Sette  Giornate;  and  here,  too,  according  to 
the  conjecture  of  AVarton,  the  idea  of  an  Epic  poem  was 
probably  suggested  to  Milton.  On  his  departure  he  pre- 
sented his  amiable  host  with  a  Latin  poem,  which  Dr. 
Johnson  remarks  must  have  raised  a  very  high  opinion  of 
English  elegance  and  literature  among  the  scholars  of  Italy. 

*  See  a  description  of  it  by  Manso,  Vita  de  Torq.  Tasso,  p.  208. 
Fra  cavalier  magnanimi,  e  cortesi, 
Bisplende  il  Maiiso. — Jerusal.  Conquist.,  c.  x.\. 
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He  was  preparing  to  extend  his  travels  into  Sicily  and 
Greece,  when  the  rumour  of  commotions  in  his  native 
country  induced  him  to  relinquish  the  project,  for  he 
thought  it,  he  said,  disgraceful  to  roam  in  a  foreign  land, 
while  his  fellow-citizens  were  contending  for  their  liberties 
at  home.  His  movements,  however,  were  not  very  rapid. 
Retracing  his  steps  to  Rome,  he  remained  there  two 
months,  and  then  resumed  his  journey  through  Florence, 
Lucca,  the  original  seat  of  the  family  of  his  friend  Dio- 
dati,  and  Venice,  where  he  lingered  a  month,  probably 
engaged  in  the  arrangement  of  the  collection  of  books  and 
music  which  he  shipped  from  that  port  for  England. 
From  Venice  he  passed  on  to  Verona,  along  the  lake 
Leman  to  Geneva,  which  Johnson  supposes  him  to  have 
regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  orthodoxy.  Here  he  ac- 
quired the  friendship  of  John  Diodati  and  Frederick 
Spanheim,  the  father  of  the  well-known  antiquary;  and 
continuing  his  route  through  France,  he  arrived  in  England 
after  an  absence  of  fifteen  months. 

He  returned  with  his  stores  of  learning  enlarged,  his 
virtue  unblemished,  and  his  love  of  the  noble  and  the  good 
strengthened  and  confirmed.  Among  a  people  with  Avhom 
severity  of  manners  was  unknown,  he  conducted  himself  as 
became  the  future  Homer  of  his  country ;  ever  remember- 
ing, as  he  declared,  that  although  it  may  be  possible  to  escape 
detection  of  man,  from  the  eye  of  the  Almighty  nothing 
is  hidden.  An  unguarded  expression  of  his  religious 
opinions  appears  to  have  been  his  only  indiscretion.  In 
the  fervour  of  his  zeal  the  maxim  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
was  either  forgotten  or  despised.  "  I  laid  it  down,"  he 
says,  "  as  a  rule  for  myself  never  to  begin  a  conversation 
on  religion  in  these  parts,  but  if  interrogated  concerning 
my  faith,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  to  dissemble 
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nothing.  If  any  one  attacked  me  I  defended  in  the  most 
open  manner,  as  before,  the  orthodox  faith  for  nearly  two 
months  before,  in  the  city  even  of  the  sovereign  pontiff*." 
The  freedom  of  his  strictures  was  not  unattended  by  in- 
convenience, and  even  his  liberal  friend  Manso  was  obliged 
to  diminish  his  attentions  towards  him.  His  appearance 
and  manner  at  this  period  are  recorded  in  the  eulogistic 
epigram  addressed  to  him  by  Manso,  who  found  nothing 
but  a  change  of  religion  necessary  to  his  perfection. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  ridiculed  the  rapidity  of  Milton's  return 
to  England,  but  we  learn  from  a  manuscript  entry  in  the 
Bible  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  companion  in 
Italy,  how  deep  an  impression  the  troubles  of  the  time 
had  made  upon  his  mind.  "  This  year  of  very  dreadful 
commotions  and  I  weene  will  ensue  murderous  times  of 
conflicting  fight."  This  remark  is  dated  from  Canterbury, 
and  Mr.  Todd  conjectures  it  to  have  been  written  by  the 
poet  while  on  his  road  from  Dovor  to  London.  The  fact 
of  the  Bible  alluded  to  having  belonged  to  Milton  has 
been  doubted,  but  the  arguments  against  its  genuineness 
are  far  from  conclusive.  The  perilous  condition  of  his 
native  land  was  not  his  only  affliction. 

The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  schoolfellow  and 
friend  Charles  Diodati  also  contributed  to  sadden  his 
feelings.  On  this  occasion  he  composed  the  Epitaphium 
Damonis,  a  poem  condemned  by  Johnson  for  being  writ- 
ten with  the  childish  imitation  of  pastoral  life.  But  the 
pastoral  form  he  assumed  after  his  Italian  models,  and  in 
this  instance  its  employment  ought  not  to  be  regretted. 
The  common  topics,  Warton  observes,  are  recommended 
by  a  novelty  of  elegant  expression ;  some  passages  wander 

*  Second  Defence  of  the  People,  p.  384,  ed.  Burnet. 
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far  beyond  the  bounds  of  bucolic  song,  and  are  in  his  own 
original  style  of  the  more  sublime  poetry.  Cowper  thought 
it  equal  to  any  of  Virgil's  Bucolics. 

On  his  arrival  in  London  he  hired  a  lodging  in  St. 
Bride's  Churchyard,  Fleet-street,  at  the  house  of  a  tailor 
named  Russell,  and  took  upon  himself  the  education  of 
his  two  nephews,  John  and  Edward  Philips,  who  remained 
with  him  between  five  and  six  years.  His  residence  not 
proving  sufficiently  commodious  for  his  library,  which  his 
journey  to  Italy  had  materially  enlarged,  he  removed  to  a 
garden-house  in  Aldersgate-street,  in  those  days  one  of 
the  most  quiet  and  retired  situations  in  the  metropolis. 
These  garden-houses  were  generally  chosen  by  the  poet. 
Here  he  tells  us  that  he  renewed  with  rapture  his  literary 
pursuits.  He  also  increased  the  number  of  his  pupils, 
among  whom  was  Sir  Thomas  Gardiner  of  Essex.  The 
system  of  education  he  adopted  has  been  considered  by  an 
excellent  writer  deep  and  comprehensive,  and  calculated 
to  combine  the  acquirement  of  science  with  language  ;  but 
surely  the  agricultural  skill  of  Columella,  the  medical 
researches  of  Celsus,  the  military  tactics  of  Frontinus,  and 
the  geography  of  Dionysius,  could  prove  of  small  practical 
benefit,  and  as  models  of  composition  they  were  more 
than  useless.  Philips,  with  honourable  enthusiasm,  asks, 
if  his  pupils  had  received  his  instruction  with  the  same 
acuteness  of  wit  and  apprehension,  the  same  industry, 
alacrity,  and  thirst  after  knowledge,  as  the  instructor  was 
indued  with,  what  prodigies  of  learning  might  they  not 
have  become  !  If  we  are  to  believe  Aubrey,  Philips  and 
his  brother  did  not  discredit  their  master ;  they  are  said 
to  have  been  enabled  in  the  space  of  a  year  to  interpret 
"  a  Latin  author  at  sight."  The  name  of  the  author  is  not 
specified.  One  part  of  his  method, — the  diligent  instruc- 
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tion  of  his  pupils  in  religion,  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. Every  Sunday  was  devoted  to  theology,  of  which 
he  dictated  a  short  scheme  chiefly  gathered  from  the 
writers  then  in  use  in  the  Dutch  universities.  He  also 
explained  a  chapter  in  the  Greek  Testament. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  a  period  of  the  poet's  life 
which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  sorrow.  At  the 
assembling  of  the  Parliament  in  November,  1640,  the 
animosity  against  the  bishops  began  to  assume  a  more 
threatening  aspect.  Milton,  willing,  as  he  says,  to  help 
the  puritans,  who  were  inferior  to  the  prelates  in  learning, 
and  impelled  by  the  desire  of  introducing  a  new  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  published,  in  1641,  A  Treatise 
of  Reformation  touching  Church  Discipline,  relinquishing, 
he  informs  us  in  the  Second  Defence,  all  other  pursuits, 
and  transferring  all  the  force  of  his  talents  and  industry 
to  this  one  important  object.  The  clamour  of  the  puritans 
was  directed  principally  against  what  they  denounced  as 
the  innovations  of  Laud,  although  it  has  been  clearly  shown 
that  all  the  ceremonies  enforced  by  that  unfortunate  pre- 
late were  contained  in  the  ritual  of  Bishop  Andrews*. 
Laud,  in  the  vindication  of  his  conduct  before  the  Star 
Chamber,  ridiculed  with  indignation  the  ferocious  outcry 
against  innovations,  raised  by  men  who  only  sought  to 
demolish  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  land  that  they 
might  elevate  their  own  fantastic  structures  upon  their 
ruins. 

About  the  same  time  the  learned  Bishop  Hall,  a  name 
dear  to  all  who  admire  eloquence  or  revere  piety,  pub- 
lished, at  the  instigation  of  Laud,  A  Humble  Remonstrance 
in  favour  of  Episcopacy.  To  this  appeal  a  reply  was 

*  See  Todd's  Life  of  Milton,  2nd  ed.  p.  44. 
VOL.  II.  C 
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prepared  by  five  ministers  under  the  title  of  Smectymnuus, 
a  word  formed  from -the  initial  letters  of  their  names*. 
Their  answer  was  confuted  hy  Archbishop  Usher  in  the 
Apostolical  Institution  of  Episcopacy,  to  which  Milton 
replied  in  the  Treatise  of  Prelatical  Episcopacy.  To  this 
performance  he  added  The  Reason  of  Church  Government 
urged  against  Prelacy;  and  a  son  of  Bishop  Hall  having 
defended  the  Humble  Remonstrance,  Milton  wrote  ani- 
madversions upon  it.  These  works  appeared  in  the  same 
year.  The  subject  of  dispute  was  the  divine  or  human 
origin  of  episcopacy,  and  its  consequent  authority  in  the 
church  t.  Of  all  the  combatants  Usher  alone  seems  to 
have  preserved  the  benignity  of  his  spirit  unruffled.  Even 
the  patient  charity  of  Hall  rose  up  against  the  unjust 
accusations  of  Milton,  who  inveighed  against  the  gluttony 
of  one  whose  almost  ascetic  sobriety  was  universally 
known.  Milton's  conduct  throughout  the  contest  cannot 
be  viewed  without  sorrow.  From  such  a  mind  other 
arguments  were  to  be  expected ;  but  from  his  "  ab- 
stracted sublimities,"  and  the  purity  of  the  "  divine  volume 
of  Plato,"  he  brought  little  against  his  opponents.  His 
weapons  were  drawn  from  a  different  armoury. 

It  might  have  been  hoped  that  a  character  like  that  of 
Bishop  Hall  would  have  disarmed  hostility ;  but  the  poet, 
the  preacher,  and  the  Christian,  was  forgotten  in  the 
author  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance.  In  his  Meditations 
that  admirable  prelate  had  breathed  a  prayer  that  he  might 
build  his  "  own  monument,  and  write  his  own  epitaph  in 
honourable  actions."  His  prayer  has  been  abundantly 

"  Stephen  Marshall,  Edward  Calamy,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew 
Newcomen,  and  William  Spurstow ;  the  w  in  whose  name  is  pro- 
nounced u  to  form  the  word. 

•f-  See  Mitford's  luminous  view  of  these  treatises. 
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answered.  Perhaps  the  history  of  literature  contains  no 
dawn  more  radiant  with  promise  than  that  of  Hall.  His 
satires,  produced  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  are  wonderful 
efforts  of  youthful  intellect  combined  with  mature  judg- 
ment and  penetration:  Gray,  a  learned  and  fastidious 
critic,  thought  them  full  of  poetry  and  life ;  and  Pope, 
who  deemed  them  the  purest  specimen  of  satire  in  our 
language,  once  entertained  the  idea  of  clothing  them  in  a 
modern  dress,  as  he  had  previously  presented  the  uncouth 
rhymes  of  Donne.  Warton  was  informed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  that  in  Pope's  copy  the  first  satire  of  the 
sixth  book  was  corrected  in  the  poet's  handwriting,  and 
that  he  had  written  at  the  commencement  "  Optima 
Satira."  Pope  happily  abandoned  his  design.  Hall  has 
many  verses  which  even  the  English  Boileau  could  not 
have  improved, — lively,  energetic,  picturesque, — and  alto- 
gether characteristic  of  an  early  Dryden.  His  pictures  of 
manners  are  drawn  with  a  firm  and  happy  pencil ;  and 
the  well-known  sketch  of  an  old  mansion  deserted, 
combines  the  hard  reality  of  Crabbe  with  a  deeper  tone 
of  colouring,  and  a  more  affecting  pensiveness  of  senti- 
ment. A  deep  conviction  of  the  justice  of  his  cause 
alone  impelled  this  amiable  bishop  into  polemical  disputes, 
when,  in  his  own  most  touching  words,  the  goal  was 
already  within  his  view,  and  he  was  setting  his  "  foot  over 
the  threshold  of  the  house  of  his  age."  It  had  been  his 
early  boast,  that  he  would  strive  not  for  victory  but  for 
truth ;  and  in  his  declining  years,  when  scorched  by  the 
flame  of  controversy,  from  which  he  said  none  could 
draw  his  hand  uninjured,  and  driven  into  poverty,  he 
exclaimed  with  a  serene  composure,  and  a  sublime  resigna- 
tion, and  an  earnest  gratitude  for  the  "  smarting  remedies," 
with  which  God  had  visited  him,  "  Every  man  can  say  he 
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thanks  God  for  his  case ;  for  me,  I  bless  God  for  my 
troubles." 

This  unhappy  controversy  was  terminated  in  1642,  by 
the  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  in  which  Milton  vindicated 
himself  from  the  aspersions  that  had  been  cast  upon  his 
character.  The  incidental  notices  of  his  own  habits  of 
life  are  eloquent  and  interesting.  "  His  morning  haunts," 
he  declared,  "  were  at  home  ;  not  sleeping  or  concocting 
the  surfeits  of  an  irregular  feast,  but  up  and  stirring ;  in 
winter,  often  before  the  sound  of  any  bell  awakens  men  to 
labour  or  devotion ;  in  summer,  as  oft  as  the  bird  that 
first  rouses,  or  not  much  later,  to  read  good  authors,  or 
cause  them  to  be  read  till  the  attention  be  weary,  or  the 
memory  have  its  full  fraught.  Then  with  useful  and 
generous  labours  preserving  the  body's  health  and  hardi- 
ness, to  render  a  lightsome,  clear,  and  not  a  lumpish  obe- 
dience for  the  cause  of  religion  and  our  country's  liberty." 
And  again :  "  I  was  confirmed,"  he  says,  "  in  the  opinion, 
that  he  who  would  not  be  frustrated  of  his  hope  to  write 
hereafter  laudable  things,  ought  himself  to  be  a  true  poem  ; 
that  is,  a  composition  and  pattern  of  the  best  and  honour- 
ablest  things,  not  presuming  to  sing  the  high  praises  of 
heroic  men  or  famous  cities,  unless  he  has  in  himself  the 
experience  and  the  practice  of  all  that  is  praiseworthy." 
These  noble  sentiments  came  with  peculiar  force  from  the 
lips  of  one  in  whose  youthful  heart  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
planted  itself,  growing  up  with  the  stature  of  his  soul,  and 
restraining  within  bounds  even  the  most  luxurious  years 
of  manhood*. 

The  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  the  Reason  for 
Church  Government.  "  But  he  that  holds  himself  in 

See  Dr.  Hammond's  Sermon,  The  New  Creature. 
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reverence  and  due  esteem  both  for  the  dignity  of  God's 
image  upon  him,  and  for  the  price  of  his  redemption, 
which  he  thinks  is  visibly  marked  upon  his  forehead, 
accounts  himself  both  a  fit  person  to  do  the  noblest  and 
godliest  deeds,  and  much  better  worth  than  to  deject  and 
defile  with  such  a  debasement  and  such  a  pollution  as  sin 
is,  himself  so  highly  ransomed  and  ennobled  to  a  new 
friendship  and  filial  relation  with  God.  Nor  can  he  fear 
so  much  the  offence  and  reproach  of  others,  as  he  dreads 
and  would  blush  at  the  reflection  of  his  own  severe  and 
modest  eye  upon  himself,  if  it  should  see  him  doing  or 
imagining  that  which  is  sinful,  though  in  the  deepest 
secrecy." 

The  severities  inflicted  on  his  tutor  Young  by  the  pri- 
mate Laud,  probably  incited  Milton  to  engage  in  this 
unfortunate  warfare ;  he  entered  into  it  against  the  incli- 
nations of  his  own  mind,  confessing  that  in  such  a  contest 
he  had  only  the  use  of  his  left  hand.  The  circle  of  his 
studies  he  acknowledged  to  be  incomplete,  and  excused 
the  defects  of  his  writings  by  the  necessary  rapidity  and 
carelessness  of  their  composition.  Of  these  polemical 
effusions,  the  Treatise  on  Church  Government  is  the  most 
valuable ;  for  in  that  work  he  discovered  "  a  very  high 
opinion  of  his  poetical  genius*,"  and  intimated  his  hope 
to  produce  at  a  future  season  something  worthy  of  immor- 
tality. This  splendid  passage  I  shall  quote,  and  every 
reader  will  reflect  with  delight  upon  that  enlightened 
wisdom  which  turned  the  contemplation  of  the  poet  from 
the  exploits  of  "  king  or  knight  before  the  conquest,"  or 
the  "  magnific  Odes  and  Hymns"  of  Pindar  and  Callima- 
chus,  to  dwell  upon  "  the  throne  and  equipage  of  God's 
almightiness." 

*  Johnson. 
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"  Time  serves  not  now,  and  perhaps  I  might  seem  too 
profuse,  to  give  any  certain  account  of  what  the  mind  at 
home  in  the  spacious  circle  of  her  musing  hath  liberty  to 
propose  to  herself,  though  of  highest  hope  and  hardest 
attempting;  whether  that  Epic  form,  whereof  the  two 
poems  of  Homer,  and  those  other  two  of  Virgil  and  Tasso, 
are  a  diffuse,  and  the  book  of  Job  a  brief  model ;  or  whe- 
ther the  rules  of  Aristotle  herein  are  strictly  to  be  kept, 
or  Nature  to  be  followed,  which  in  them  that  know  art, 
and  use  judgment,  is  no  transgression,  but  an  enriching  of 
art ;  and  lastly,  what  king  or  knight  before  the  Conquest 
might  be  chosen,  in  whom  to  lay  the  pattern  of  a  Christian 
hero.  And  as  Tasso  gave  to  a  prince  in  Italy  his  choice, 
whether  he  would  command  him  to  write  of  Godfrey's 
expedition  against  the  Infidels,  or  Belisarius  against  the 
Goths,  or  Charlemainn  against  the  Lombards ;  if  to  the 
instinct  of  nature  and  the  emboldening  of  art,  aught  may 
be  trusted,  and  that  there  be  nothing  adverse  in  our  cli- 
mate or  the  fate  of  this  age,  it  haply  would  be  no  rashness, 
from  an  equal  diligence  and  inclination  to  present  the 
like  offer  in  our  ancient  stories.  Or  whether  those  dramatic 
constitutions  wherein  Sophocles  and  Euripides  reign  shall 
be  found  more  doctrinal  and  exemplary  to  a  nation ;  or 
if  occasion  shall  lead  to  imitate  those  magnific  odes  and 
hymns  wherein  Pindarus  and  Callimachus  are  in  most 
things  worthy.  But  those  frequent  songs  throughout  the 
Law  and  Prophets  beyond  all  these,  not  in  their  divine 
argument  alone,  but  in  the  very  critical  art  of  composi- 
tion, may  be  easily  made  to  appear  over  all  the  kinds  of 
lyric  poesy  to  be  incomparable.  These  abilities,  where- 
soever they  be  found,  are  the  inspired  gift  of  God,  rarely 
bestowed,  but  yet  to  some  (though  most  abuse)  in  every 
nation ;  and  are  of  power,  besides  the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to 
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imbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue 
and  public  civility,  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind, 
and  set  the  affections  in  right  tune,  to  celebrate  in  glorious 
and  lofty  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of  God's  almighti- 
ness,  and  what  he  works,  and  what  he  suffers  to  be  wrought 
with  high  providence  in  his  church ;  to  sing  victorious 
agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds  and  triumphs  of 
just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly  through  faith  against 
the  enemies  of  Christ;  to  deplore  the  general  relapses  of 
kingdoms  and  states  from  justice  and  God's  true  worship. 
Lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion  is  holy  and  sublime,  in 
virtue  amiable  or  grave  ;  whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admi- 
ration of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from  without ;  or 
the  wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts  from 
within,  all  these  things,  with  a  solid  and  treatable  smooth- 
ness to  point  out  and  describe.  Teaching  over  the  whole 
book  of  sanctity  and  virtue  through  all  the  instances  of 
example,  with  such  delight  to  those  especially  of  soft  and 
delicious  temper,  who  will  not  so  much  as  look  upon  truth 
herself,  unless  they  see  her  elegantly  dressed ;  that  whereas 
the  paths  of  honesty  and  good  life  appear  now  rugged  and 
difficult,  though  they  be  indeed  easy  and  pleasant,  they 
will  then  appear  to  all  men  both  easy  and  pleasant,  though 
they  were  rugged  and  difficult  indeed. 

*'  The  thing  which  I  had  to  say,  and  those  intentions 
which  have  lived  with  me  ever  since  I  could  conceive 
myself  anything  worth  to  my  country,  I  return  to  crave 
excuse  that  urgent  reason  hath  pluct  from  me  by  an  abor- 
tive and  fore-dated  discovery;  and  the  accomplishment 
of  them  lies  not  but  in  a  power  above  man's  to  promise ; 
but  that  none  hath  by  more  studious  ways  endeavoured, 
and  with  more  unwearied  spirit  that  none  shall,  that  I 
dare  almost  aver  of  myself,  as  far  as  life  and  free  leisure 
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will  extend.  Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant 
with  any  knowing  reader,  that  for  some  few  years  yet  I 
may  go  on  trust  with  him  toward  the  payment  of  what  I 
am  now  indebted,  as  being  a  work  not  to  be  raised  from 
the  heat  of  youth  or  the  vapours  of  wine,  like  that  which 
flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amorist;  or 
the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite;  nor  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  invocation  of  dame  Memory  and  her  syren 
daughters ;  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit, 
who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and 
sends  out  his  seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his 
altar  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases  :  to 
this  must  be  added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady 
observation,  insight  into  all  seemly  and  generous  arts  and 
affairs  ;  till  which  in  some  measure  be  compassed  at  mine 
own  peril  and  cost,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  this  expecta- 
tion from  as  many  as  are  not  loath  to  hazard  so  much 
credulity  upon  the  best  pledges  that  I  can  give  them. 
Although  it  nothing  content  me  to  have  disclosed  thus 
much  beforehand,  but  that  I  trust  hereby  to  make  it 
manifest  with  what  small  willingness  I  endure  to  interrupt 
the  pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  than  these,  and  leave  a  calm 
and  pleasing  solitariness,  fed  with  cheerful  and  confident 
thoughts,  to  embark  in  a  troubled  sea  of  noises  and  hoarse 
disputes,  put  from  beholding  the  bright  countenance  of 
truth  in  the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies." 

But  with  this  sublime  declaration  of  ambitious  aspira- 
tions, are  mingled  a  fierceness  of  hatred,  and  a  bitterness 
of  invective  against  the  church,  which  even  at  this  distant 
period  awaken  sensations  of  horror.  He  denounces  pre- 
lacy as  a  monster  under  whose  iniquity  and  tyrannical 
duncery  no  free  and  splendid  wit  can  flourish  ;  and  con- 
cludes with  an  earnest  prayer,  that  such  a  dead  sea  of 
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subversion  may  be  brought  upon  it,  as  to  prevent  its  ever 
more  rising  in  the  land  to  affect  the  holy  reformed  church, 
and  the  elect  people  of  God ! 

Mr.  Bowles  expresses  his  belief  that  the  efforts  of  Hall 
and  Usher  would  have  preserved  the  church,  if  Milton 
had  not  brought  the  energy  and  bitterness  of  his  pen  to 
the  controversy.  But  Milton  may  be  absolved  from  so 
heavy  an  accusation;  that  his  violent  and  reckless  outpour- 
ings of  wrath  and  hatred  tended  to  inflame  the  already 
excited  feelings  of  the  people,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  he 
only  fanned  the  flame  ;  he  did  not  light  it.  The  time  of 
the  visitation  of  the  church  was  come,  and  she  fell  beneath 
the  reiterated  assaults  of  her  infuriate  opponents.  But 
she  fell,  only  to  rise  again  with  renovated  youth  and  lustre. 
She  flourished  like  the  palm-tree  by  pressure""" ;  she  grew 
glorious  by  opposition ;  she  waxed  mighty  by  persecu- 
tion ;  her  strength  was  made  perfect  in  weakness ;  her 
truth  was  demonstrated  by  objections  ;  and  even  the  dead 
sea  of  subversion,  though  it  defaced  the  beauty  of  the 
vineyard,  left  a  more  fruitful  soil  behind  its  retiring 
waters. 

His  father,  who  had  resided  with  his  son  Christopher  at 
Reading  until  the  capture  of  that  town,  in  the  April  of 
1643,  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  now  came  to  live  with  the 
poet.  Philips  says,  "  The  old  gentleman  lived  wholly 
retired  in  his  rest  and  devotion,  without  the  least  trouble 
imaginable."  In  the  same  year,  at  Whitsuntide,  without 
acquainting  any  one  with  his  intention,  Milton  married 
Mary  Powell,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  great 
respectability  in  the  county  of  Oxford.  The  rapidity  of 
this  alliance  has  occasioned  several  conjectures,  and  Hayley 
suggested  the  probability  of  a  childish  intimacy  having 
*  Jeremy  Taylor. 
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subsisted  between  the  parties.  The  documents  recovered 
from  the  State  Paper  Office  sufficiently  prove  the  poet's 
connexion  with  the  Powell  family  so  far  back  as  1627, 
while  he  was  a  student  at  Cambridge*.  That  one  whose 
political  hostility  to  the  church  had  been  so  openly  avo'wed 
should  have  been  welcomed  by  a  zealous  royalist,  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  of  former  intercourse, 
and,  perhaps,  the  circumstance  of  pecuniary  obligation. 
After  an  absence  of  a  month,  he  returned  to  London, 
accompanied  by  his  bride.  But  whatever  visions  of  con- 
jugal felicity  he  may  have  indulged  in,  were  doomed  to 
be  of  short  duration.  The  lady  had  been  with  him  only 
four  weeks  when  her  relations,  it  is  supposed  at  her  own 
desire,  requested  her  company  for  the  remainder  of  the 
summer.  Their  wishes  were  complied  with,  upon  a  pro- 
mise of  her  return  at  Michaelmas,  but  when  the  appointed 
period  arrived,  the  lady's  objection  to  the  seclusion  of  St. 
Bride's  Churchyard  seems  to  have  increased.  The  auste- 
rity of  the  poet's  abode  differed  widely  indeed  from  the 
mirthful  scenes  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up. 
Aubrey  says  that  no  company  came  to  her,  and  that  she 
often  heard  her  nephews  cry  and  be  beaten.  If  this  be 
true,  her  preference  of  the  festive  gaieties  of  her  father's 
house,  then  enlivened  by  the  followers  of  the  king,  who 
had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  Oxford,  will  excite  no  sur- 
prise. Repeated  letters  from  her  indignant  husband  were 
unnoticed,  and  a  messenger  expressly  despatched  to  urge 
her  return,  is  said  to  have  been  dismissed  with  contempt. 
Milton  was  not  likely  to  submit  to  such  a  violation  of  the 
conjugal  vow.  He  immediately  determined  to  repudiate 
his  wife  on  the  plea  of  disobedience,  and,  to  support  and 
enforce  the  justice  of  his  proceeding,  he  published,  in  1643, 

*  See  TodeTs  Life,  second  edition,  p.  80. 
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without  his  name,  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Di- 
vorce ;  in  the  following  year  he  added  his  Tetrachordon, 
or  Exposition  of  the  places  in  Scripture  especially  treating 
of  Marriage;  and  a  tract  called  Colasterion,  in  answer  to 
an  anonymous  pamphlet.  In  a  preface  to  the  former  trea- 
tise he  vindicates  himself  to  the  parliament  with  great 
care,  earnestness,  and  ingenuity.  Dr.  Symmons  thinks 
that  he  makes  out  a  strong  case,  and  fights  with  arguments 
not  easily  to  be  repelled.  That  he  brought  to  the  task 
very  copious  stores  of  learning,  and  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Scriptures,  every  reader  of  these  treatises 
will  acknowledge ;  but  a  case  is  not  in  reality  strong, 
because  it  cannot  always  be  confuted.  It  is  difficult  to 
overthrow  a  sophism,  not  on  account  of  its  inherent 
strength,  but  because  it  eludes  the  grasp.  With  theoretic 
dreams  who  can  grapple  ? 

But  with  whatever  respect  a  modern  critic  may  be  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  doctrines  of  the  poet,  in  his  own  day 
they  were  received  with  ridicule,  and  treated  with  neglect. 
They  were,  indeed,  adopted  by  a  few  persons,  who  obtained 
the  appellation  of  Divorcers,  or  Miltonists,  but  who  were 
very  far  from  possessing  sufficient  respectability  or  influ- 
ence, as  Symmons  would  incline  us  to  believe,  to  attest  the 
power  of  his  pen,  or  give  consequence  to  his  pleading  for 
divorce.  That  Milton  was  offended  at  the  reception  of 
his  labours,  may  be  seen  from  the  sonnets  he  wrote  on  the 
occasion.  Through  the  interference  of  the  assembly  of 
Presbyterian  divines,  who  forgot  his  former  services  in 
their  displeasure  at  what  they  considered  an  invasion  of 
ecclesiastical  privileges,  he  was  summoned  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  who,  says  Wood,  "  whether  approving  his  doc- 
trine, or  not  favouring  his  Accusers,  did  soon  dismiss  him." 
If,  however,  he  failed  to  convince  others,  he  at  least  sue- 
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ceeded  in  satisfying  himself;  and  without  any  delay, 
availed  himself  of  his  imaginary  release  from  a  former 
union,  to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished daughter  of  Dr.  Davis.  Fortunately  for  her  own 
happiness,  and,  we  may  believe,  for  the  poet's  also,  the 
lady's  scruples  were  not  removed,  either  by  the  books  or 
the  persuasions  of  her  suitor. 

The  intelligence  of  Milton's  intention  to  form  a  new 
alliance  conspired  with  the  declining  fortunes  of  the 
Royalists  to  render  his  wife's  relations  desirous  of  effecting 
a  reconciliation.  He  was  at  that  time  in  the  habit  of 
making  an  occasional  visit  to  a  relative  named  Blackburne, 
residing  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  during  one  of  these 
visits  he  was  surprised  to  behold  his  wife  suddenly 
approach  from  an  inner  room,  and,  throwing  herself 
upon  her  knees,  entreat  his  forgiveness.  The  meeting, 
which  had  been  previously  concerted,  perhaps  by  mutual 
friends,  terminated  happily.  "  His  own  generous  nature," 
observes  Philips,  "  more  inclinable  to  reconciliation  than 
to  perseverance  in  anger  or  revenge,  and  partly  the  strong 
intercession  of  friends  on  both  sides,  soon  brought  him  to 
an  act  of  oblivion  and  a  firm  league  of  peace  : — 

Soon  his  heart  relented 

Towards  her  his  life  so  late,  and  sole  delight, 
Now  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress. 

With  Milton  to  forgive  an  injury  was  to  forget  it;  to 
his  wife  he  appears  ever  after  to  have  shown  affectionate 
attention,  and  when  the  triumph  of  the  Republicans  com- 
pelled her  father  to  compound  for  his  estate  at  a  ruinous 
expense,  he  sheltered  the  entire  family  beneath  his  roof, 
where  they  remained  until  1647.  He  had  before  the 
reconciliation  engaged  a  new  and  larger  residence  in 
Barbican,  and  until  it  was  ready  for  his  reception  his  wife 
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remained  "  at  the  Widow  Webber's  house  in  St.  Clement's 
Churchyard." 

Mr.  Mitford  has  pointed  out  from  Milton's  own  works 
the  probable  cause  of  this  early  disagreement.  The 
indignant  poet,  with  evident  reference  to  himself,  speaks 
of  a  "  mute  and  spiritless  mate,"  an  "  image  of  earth 
and  phlegm,"  of  one  "  to  all  the  more  estimable  and 
superior  purposes  of  matrimony  useless  and  almost  lifeless," 
&c.  A  little  wind  can  blast  an  infant  blossom.  This 
dissension  happened  after  an  intercourse  of  one  brief 
month ;  at  a  season,  above  all,  jealous  and  busy,  inquisitive 
and  careful,  and  apt  to  take  alarm  at  every  unkind  word  *. 
Milton  regarded  a  wife  as  the  "  co-partner  of  a  sweet 
gladsome  society,"  and  he  was  likely  to  look  for  poetical 
graces  which  a  visionary  bride  could  only  realize.  The 
writer  who  replied  to  his  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  accused 
him  of  despising  the  company  of  any  woman  who  could 
not  "speak  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  French,"  and 
dispute  against  the  canon  law  as  well  as  himself. 

Meanwhile  his  studies  proceeded  without  any  inter- 
mission. In  1644  appeared  his  Tractate  on  Education, 
and  the  Areopagitica,  or  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unli- 
censed Printing,  the  most  eloquent  and  highly-wrought 
prose  production  of  his  pen ;  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  entitled  him  to  be  considered  the 
first  defender  in  Europe  of  free  and  unfettered  conscience. 
The  book  on  education  was  composed  to  gratify  his  friend 
Hartlib,  who  had  himself  "  erected  a  little  academy  for 
the  gentry,"  and  whom  Cowley  proposed  as  the  model  of 
the  professors  at  his  imaginary  college.  He  speaks  of  it 
as  the  "  burnishings  of  many  studious  and  contemplative 
years  spent  in  the  search  of  religious  and  civil  knowledge." 

*  Jeremy  Taylor  on  Marriage,  Eph.  i.  32,  33. 
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The  system  he  proposed,  like  that  of  his  contemporary 
Cowley,  is  a  beautiful  dream,  fading  before  the  calm  eye 
of  thoughtful  experience.  His  idea  of  the  objects  of 
learning  is  sublime.  He  considered  it  to  consist  in 
repairing  the  ruin  of  our  first  parents  by  requiring  to 
know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  him, 
to  imitate  him,  and  to  be  like  him,  as  we  may  the  nearest, 
by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  virtue,  which  being  united 
to  the  heavenly  grace  of  faith,  constitutes  the  highest 
perfection.  The  course  of  education  was  to  resemble  as 
closely  as  possible,  "  the  ancient  and  famous  schools  of 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  Socrates,  Aristotle,  and  others,"  from 
whose  venerable  walls  so  many  illustrious  men  had  gone 
forth.  The  details  of  his  plan  are  developed  with  great 
minuteness.  As  in  the  ancient  Palaestra,  the  exercise  of 
the  body  is  only  made  secondary  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind.  A  knowledge  of  the  weapon,  how  to  guard,  to 
strike  safely  with  edge  or  point,  is  united  to  the  study  of 
the  Politics  of  Aristotle  and  the  philosophy  of  Lucretius ; 
and  skill  in  the  various  "locks  and  grips  of  Avrestling" 
is  deemed  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  poetry  of  Virgil  and 
the  wisdom  of  Socrates.  In  the  intervals  of  exertion 
solemn  music  was  to  be  introduced,  and  the  exhausted 
spirits  of  the  youthful  students  were  to  be  refreshed  by 
strains  of  melody  and  devotion.  Even  the  ordinary 
recreations  were  to  partake  of  the  stately  Grecian  charac- 
ter, and  "  gorgeous  tragedy,"  was  to  present — 

Thebes,  or  Pelops'  line, 

Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine.  — //  Penseroso. 

Thus,  beneath  the  influence  of  the  poet's  system,  would 
a  change  have  been  gradually  wrought  in  our  habits  and 
institutions.  Instead  of  the  Royal  Dane,  and  the  "  gentle 
lady  married  to  the  Moor,"  we  should  have  listened  to  the 
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complaints  of  Prometheus,  and  wept  with  the  forlorn 
Antigone  ;  our  commonwealth  would  have  been  visited  by 
the  "  unsphered  spirit"  of  Plato,  and  a  new  Athens 
would  speedily  have  arisen  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

AVhether  Milton  received  any  remuneration  from  his 
pupils  has  furnished  a  frequent  subject  of  dispute.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  he  would  have  engaged  in  so  uncon- 
genial an  occupation  without  some  pecuniary  motive. 
From  his  father  he  derived  little  assistance,  and  he  says 
that  his  life  had  not  been  "  unexpensive  in  learning  and 
voyaging  about."  Yet  he  everywhere  expresses  his 
contempt  for  those  who  convert  their  knowledge  into  a 
source  of  profit;  and  in  the  Areopagitica^  he  numbers 
himself  among  the  "  free  and  ingenuous  sort  of  such  as 
evidently  were  born  for  study,  and  love  learning  for  itself, 
and  not  for  lucre,  or  any  other  end  but  the  service  of  God 
and  truth,  and  perhaps  that  lasting  fame  and  perpetuity  of 
praise,  which  God  and  good  men  have  consented  shall  be 
the  reward  of  those  whose  published  labours  advance  the 
good  of  mankind." 

In  the  following  year  he  prepared  for  publication  his 
Early  Latin  and  English  Poems;  in  this  collection  the 
L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  were  printed  for  the  first  time. 
In  the  sweet  vein  of  moral  feeling  and  picturesque  descrip- 
tion running  through  them,  we  discover  the  still  affec- 
tionate follower  of  Spenser.  He  has  grouped  the  most 
beautiful  features  of  country  life ;  and  whoever  may  walk 
the  smooth  shaven  green,  or  the  field-path  after  him,  in 
the  hope  of  gleaning  any  new  image,  will  find  himself 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  expanding  Milton's  pictures, 
or  resting  content  with  the  portraiture  of  minuter  objects. 
Warton  has  quoted  a  passage  from  the  introduction  to 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  which  he  thinks  may 
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have  suggested  the  subject  to  Milton.  The  resemblance 
in  measure  and  style  is  curious  and  interesting ;  and 
a  recollection  of  a  beautiful  song  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  has  also  been  observed.  Fletcher's  vein  of  pic- 
turesque fancy  recommended  him  to  the  heart  of  Milton, 
and  Warton  expresses  a  natural  feeling  of  surprise  that 
he  omitted  to  associate  him  with  Jonson's  "  learned 
sock;"  and  the  "wood-notes  wild"  of  Shakspeare. 
Boileau,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  has  not  noticed  the  Apo- 
logue, or  Fontaine.  None  of  Milton's  minor  produc- 
tions have  received  such  unanimous  applause.  Johnson 
pronounced  them  two  noble  efforts  of  imagination,  and 
Warton  considered  them  the  first  descriptive  poems  in  the 
language.  The  same  elegant  critic,  whose  hand  seems  to 
revive  every  old  picture  he  touches,  has  alluded  to  the 
melancholy  change  which  in  later  years  came  upon  the 
poet's  imagination,  when  the  rich  light  of  the  storied  win- 
dows was  overclouded,  and  the  "  pealing  organ,"  and  the 
full-voiced  quire,  were  unheard  in  the  cold  and  benumbing 
severities  of  puritanism.  An  equally  tender  and  pastoral 
tone  of  colouring  pervades  his  elegy  upon  Mr.  King,  a 
fellow  of  Christ's  College,  who  was  drowned  in  the  passage 
from  Chester  to  Ireland,  in  the  August  of  1637-  Milton's 
tribute  of  affection,  under  the  title  of  Lycidas,  appeared  in 
a  small  volume  of  elegies,  with  which  the  university 
honoured  the  memory  of  her  son.  Dr.  Johnson  always  wrote 
and  spoke  of  this  poem  with  great  severity,  and  he  told  Miss 
Seward  that  he  would  hang  a  dog  that  read  Lycidas  twice. 
"  What,  then,"  asked  the  lady,  "  must  become  of  me,  who 
can  say  it  by  heart  T  "  Die  in  a  surfeit  of  bad  taste," 
was  the  reply.  Milton,  at  the  date  of  this  composition, 
had  left  Cambridge  about  five  years,  and  during  that 
interval  it  is  not  likely  that  his  intimacy  with  his  friend 
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was  very  often  renewed.  But  the  charm  of  the  Elegy  does 
not  arise  from  the  affliction  of  the  writer.  Cowper  has 
commended  with  kindred  sympathy  the  vividness  of  the 
descriptions,  the  sweetness  of  the  numbers,  and  the  fine 
spirit  of  antiquity  that  animates  the  whole.  Perhaps  the 
objection  so  violently  urged  by  Johnson  against  the  allegory, 
may  be  obviated  by  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Newton,  that  the 
original  destination  of  Milton  and  his  companion  for  holy 
orders,  imparts  a  force  and  beauty  to  the  pastoral  allusions. 

In  1647,  his  wife's  relations  having  returned  to  their 
own  homes,  Milton  removed  to  a  smaller  house  in  High 
Holborn,  opening  backwards  into  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
and  his  abode,  says  Philips,  looked  again  like  a  home  of 
the  Muses;  but  his  pupils  increased  slowly.  The  con- 
jecture of  his  nephew,  that  an  idea  was  entertained  of 
making  the  poet  an  adjutant -general  in  the  army  of  Sir 
William  Waller,  could  hardly  have  been  founded  on  any 
authority.  The  political  opinions  of  Waller  were  alone 
sufficient  to  discourage  such  a  proposition ;  and  highly  as 
the  genius  of  Milton  may  have  been  estimated  by  the 
republican  leaders,  they  would  have  hesitated  to  intrust 
a  command  to  one,  whose  military  skill  extended  not 
beyond  the  science  of  Frontinus.  In  February,  J648-9, 
with  a  view,  he  affirms,  of  tranquillizing  the  public  mind, 
he  produced  the  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates,  in 
which  he  attacks  his  old  friends  the  Presbyterians,  and 
maintains  the  right  of  the  people  to  punish  their  rulers 
for  acts  of  tyranny  and  injustice. 

His  private  studies  were  now  resumed,  and  he  had 
commenced  his  History  of  England,  when,  without  any 
solicitation  or  interest,  he  was  appointed  Latin  Secretary 
by  the  Council  of  the  State,  who  had  determined  to  con- 
duct their  correspondence  with  foreign  nations  in  that 
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language.  The  circumstances  attending  his  appointment 
have  been  illustrated  by  Mr.  Todd,  in  the  third  edition  of 
his  Life  of  Milton,  from  papers  communicated  by  Mr. 
Lemon  of  the  State  Paper  Office.  "  March  13,  1648-9,  it 
was  ordered  by  the  Council,  that  the  Committee  do 
speak  with  Mr.  Milton,  to  know  whether  he  will  be 
employed  as  Secretary  for  the  Forreign  Tongues  ;"  and  on 
the  fifteenth  of  the  same  month,  his  employment  in  that 
capacity  was  officially  directed,  as  it  appears,  with  a 
yearly  salary  of  nearly  three  hundred  pounds.  His  pre- 
decessor was  Mr.  Weckherleyn,  whose  daughter  was  the 
mother  of  Sir  William  Trumball,  the  celebrated  friend  of 
Pope.  But  Milton's  labours  were  not  confined  to  the 
translation  of  correspondence.  The  publication  of  the 
Icon  Basilike,  and  its  extraordinary  and  rapid  circulation, 
throughout  the  country,  had  produced  a  very  strong 
sensation,  even  in  quarters  not  favourable  to  the  royal 
party:  and  with  a  view  of  counteracting  a  feeling  so 
dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the  government,  Milton  was 
commanded  by  the  council,  verbally  it  is  concluded,  for 
no  written  order  has  been  discovered,  to  prepare  an, 
answer  to  the  book.  The  assertion  that  the  poet,  with 
the  assistance  of  Bradshaw,  interpolated  the  work  of  the 
King  with  a  prayer  out  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  Arcadia, 
has  been  advanced  with  great  pertinacity,  but  upon  very 
improbable  testimony.  Those  who  desire  to  understand 
the  various  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  upon 
the  subject,  may  consult  the  labours  of  the  Master  of 
Trinity,  and  Mr.  Todd. 

Milton's  reply,  entitled  Eiconoclastes,  appeared  in 
1649,  and  was  evidently  written  with  great  diligence. 
All  the  resources  of  ingenuity  and  learning  are  exhausted 
to  furnish  materials  for  the  argument,  and  in  none  of  his 
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polemical  productions  does  he  hang  upon  his  adversary's 
path  with  a  more  severe  and  unwearied  hostility.  Yet 
he  seems  to  have  undertaken  the  task  with  no  pleasure. 
"  He  took  it  upon  him,"  he  says,  "  as  a  work  assigned, 
rather  than  chosen  or  affected  by  himself,"  which  he 
adds,  was  the  "cause  of  beginning  it  so  late,  and  finishing 
it  so  leisurely  in  the  midst  of  other  employments  and 
diversions  *." 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  celebrated  controversy  with 
Salmasius.  That  illustrious  scholar,  with  the  exception 
of  Grotius,  the  most  eminent  individual  of  the  age  for 
the  extent  and  variety  of  his  acquirements,  was  employed 
by  Charles  the  Second  to  prepare  a  vindication  of  the 
monarchy,  and  of  his  unfortunate  parent.  To  inspire  his 
pen  with  greater  ardour,  it  is  affirmed,  that  a  considerable 
present  was  given  to  him.  This  assertion  is  contradicted 
by  "Wood,  who  declares  that  the  king  sent  Dr.  Morley 
with  his  thanks,  but  not  with  a  purse  of  gold.  The  story 
appears  to  have  originated  with  Milton.  Salmasius  had 
in  his  youth  been  honoured  by  the  praise  of  Scaliger,  and 
at  that  period  stood  without  any  superior  in  the  paths  of 
ancient  learning.  Grotius  was  his  only  rival,  and  if  that 
great  man  surpassed  him  in  anything,  it  was  in  the  Chris- 
tian tendency  of  his  philosophy.  But  Salmasius  was  not 
chosen  the  champion  of  the  monarchy  for  his  acquirements 
alone;  his  previous  writings  upon  matters  connected 
with  the  church,  had  awakened  considerable  interest  in 
England,  and  he  had  even  been  consulted  by  persons  of 
rank  and  influence  upon  our  ecclesiastical  affairs  t.  What 
greater  stimulant,  therefore,  could  he  have  required,  than 
his  own  reputation? 

*  Preface  to  Eiconoclastes. 

f  But  see  Mitford's  Life  of  Milton,  p.  52,  (Aldine  Poets.) 
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It  was  against  this  antagonist  that  Milton  was  ordered 
by  the  council,  January  8,  1649-50,  to  compose  an  answer. 
Salmasius  had  contended  for  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
and  Milton  replied  by  asserting  the  unlimited  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  Hobbes  professed  himself  unable  to  decide 
•whose  language  is  best,  or  whose  arguments  are  worst. 
Johnson  thought  the  periods  of  Milton  smoother,  neater, 
and  more  pointed.  Both  too  frequently  forgot  the  cause 
they  were  to  support,  in  the  blind  fury  of  their  intempe- 
rate partisanship;  and  rather  aimed  their  blows  against 
each  other,  than  at  the  avowed  objects  of  their  contention. 
Who  would  imagine,  from  a  perusal  of  these  treatises, 
that  the  writer  of  one  was  the  noblest  poet  of  his  country, 
and  that  the  other,  in  his  domestic  habits,  was  amiable 
and  unassuming,  gentle  and  affectionate  !  Milton's  suc- 
cess, as  might  be  anticipated  for  the  advocate  of  the 
popular  and  triumphant  party,  was  rapid  and  extensive : 
he  was  gratified  by  the  visits  and  compliments  of  all  the 
foreign  ministers  in  London.  That  the  parliament  pre- 
sented him  with  a  thousand  pounds,  is  asserted  by 
Toland,  whose  statement  has  been  usually  credited  by  the 
poet's  biographers.  But  the  extracts  from  the  order- 
books  of  the  council,  given  by  Todd,  do  not  countenance 
the  story.  Three  lines,  in  which  Mr.  Lemon  says  a  grant 
of  money  was  made  to  Milton,  are  erased,  and  the  entry 
is  as  follows; — "The  Council  takeing  notice  of  the  manic 
good  services  performed  by  Mr.  John  Milton,  their  Secre- 
tarie  for  Forreigne  Languages,  to  this  state  and  common- 
wealth, particularlie  for  his  book  in  vindication  of  the 
Parliament  and  the  people  of  England,  against  the 
calumnies  and  invectives  of  Salmasius,  have  thought  fit 
to  declare  their  resentment  and  good  acceptance  of  the 
same;  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Council  be  returned 
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to   Mr.    Mylton,  and   their    sense  represented    in   that 
behalfe." 

The  reception  of  Salmasius  was  of  course  less  enthusi- 
astic, hut  the  slanderous  account  of  his  disgrace  at  the 
court  of  Christina,  has  been  propagated  on  the  worthless 
authority  of  the  Mercurius  Politicus,  where  it  first  ap- 
peared. His  health  had  been  long  declining,  and  an 
improper  use  of  the  mineral  waters  of  Spa,  whither  he 
went  to  seek  relief  for  his  maladies,  is  supposed  to  have 
accelerated  his  death*.  Voltaire  might  boast  that  he 
killed  a  cardinal  through  vexation  at  a  political  hoax, 
but  the  destruction  of  an  adversary  like  Salmasius, 
need  not  be  numbered  among  the  mightier  exploits  of 
Milton. 

In  the  Summer  of  1651  he  was  removed,  notwith- 
standing the  influence  of  the  council  exerted  in  his 
favour,  from  his  apartments  at  Whitehall ;  and  soon  after, 
says  Philips,  (who  was  evidently  unacquainted  with  the 
cause  of  the  change,)  took  a  pretty  garden-house  in  Petty 
France,  in  Westminster,  next  door  to  the  Lord  Scudamore, 
opening  into  St.  James's  Park.  He  was  now  suffering 
under  almost  total  blindness,  being  entirely  deprived  of 
the  use  of  one  eye;  yet  he  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  the  assistance  of  his  nephew, 
Edward  Philips.  In  the  following  year,  his  sight  was 
completely  gone.  His  eyes  had  been  gradually  growing 
feeble  since  1644,  and  his  intense  application  to  the 
Defcnsio  Populi,  against  the  urgent  advice  of  his  phy- 
sician, hastened  the  melancholy  event.  He  has  given 
a  most  affecting  history  of  his  sufferings,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  friend  Leonard  Philaras,  ambassador  from 
the  Duke  of  Parma  at  Paris,  who  was  anxious  to  lay  his 
"  Mitford. 
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case  before  Thevenot,  a  physician  celebrated  for  his  success 
in  the  treatment  of  ocular  complaints.  The  following 
passage  is  extracted  from  Hayley's  translation : — "  It  is 
about  ten  years,  I  think,  since  I  perceived  my  sight  to 
grow  weak  and  dim.  Early  in  the  morning,  if  I  began 
as  usual  to  read,  my  eyes  immediately  suffered  pain,  but 
after  some  moderate  bodily  exercise  were  refreshed ; 
whenever  I  looked  at  a  candle,  I  saw  a  sort  of  Iris  around 
it.  Not  long  afterwards,  on  the  left  side  of  my  left  eye, 
(which  began  to  fail  some  years  before  the  other,)  a  dark- 
ness arose,  that  hid  from  me  all  things  on  that  side ;  if 
I  chanced  to  close  my  right  eye,  whatever  was  before  me 
seemed  diminished.  In  the  last  three  years,  as  my 
remaining  eye  failed  by  degrees,  some  months  before  my 
sight  was  utterly  gone,  all  things  that  I  could  discern, 
though  I  moved  not  myself,  appeared  to  fluctuate,  now  to 
the  right,  now  to  the  left.  Obstinate  vapours  seem  to 
have  settled  -all  over  my  forehead  and  temples,  over- 
whelming my  eyes  with  a  sort  of  sleepy  heaviness, 
especially  after  food,  till  the  evening ;  so  that  I  frequently 
recollect  the  condition  of  the  prophet  Phineas  in  the 
Argonautics ; 

Him  vapours  dark 

Enveloped,  and  the  earth  appeared  to  roll 
Beneath  him,  sinking  in  a  lifeless  trance. 

But  I  should  not  omit  to  say,  that  while  I  had  some  little 
sight  remaining,  as  soon  as  I  went  to  bed,  and  reclined  on 
either  side,  a  copious  light  used  to  dart  from  my  closed 
eyes;  then  as  my  sight  grew  daily  less,  darker  colours 
seemed  to  burst  forth  with  vehemence,  and  a  kind  of 
internal  noise;  but  now,  as  if  everything  lucid  were 
extinguished,  blackness,  either  absolute,  or  chequered, 
and  interwoven,  as  it  were,  with  ash-colour,  is  accustomed 
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to  form  itself  in  my  eyes ;  yet  the  darkness  perpetually 
before  them,  as  well  during  the  night  as  in  the  day,  seems 
always  approaching  rather  to  white  than  to  black,  admit- 
ting as  the  eye  rolls,  a  minute  portion  of  light  as  through 
a  crevice." 

"  Westminster,  September  28,  1654." 

To  the  Defensio  Populi,  an  answer  appeared  in  the 
same  year,  not  written,  as  Milton  persuaded  himself,  by 
the  learned  Bishop  Bramhall,  but  by  a  person  named 
John  Rowland,  a  fact  established  by  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Todd.  This  barbarous  production  was  honoured 
•with  a  reply,  drawn  up  by  Philips,  but  corrected  by 
Milton.  In  the  next  year  was  published  Regii  Sanguinis 
Clamor  ad  Ccelum.  The  author  was  Peter  du  Moulin, 
afterwards  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury.  To  this  book 
•we  owe  the  Second  Defence  of  Milton,  which  has  been 
pronounced  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  productions. 

But  his  adulatory  address  to  Cromwell  is  injured  by 
what  we  never  expect  to  find  in  Milton, — the  servility  of 
flattery. 

He  commenced  his  Second  Defence  in  a  tone  of  tri- 
umphant exultation ;  he  no  longer  regarded  himself  as 
the  advocate  of  a  single  nation,  but  as  the  champion  of 
Christendom,  surrounded  "  by  listening  Europe,  confiding 
and  passing  judgment."  "  Some  hasten,"  he  says,  "  to 
receive  me  with  shouts  of  applause;  others,  in  fine, 
vanquished  by  truth,  surrender  themselves  captive.  En-- 
compassed by  such  countless  multitudes,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  from  the  Columns  of  Hercules  to  the  farthest  borders 
of  India,  that  throughout  this  vast  expanse,  I  am  bring- 
ing back,  bringing  home  to  every  nation,  liberty,  so  long 
driven  out,  so  long  an  exile :  and  as  is  recorded  of  Tri- 
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ptolemus  of  old,  that  I  am  importing  fruits  for  the  nations 
from  my  own  city,  hut  of  a  far  nobler  kind  than  those 
fruits  of  Ceres.  That  I  am  spreading  abroad  among  the 
cities,  the  kingdoms,  and  nations,  the  restored  culture  of 
civility  and  freedom  of  life." 

His  enemies  had  disgraced  themselves  by  reproaching 
him  with  his  blindness ;  but  we  almost  pardon  their 
cruelty,  for  the  eloquent  expression  of  religious  patience 
and  resignation  which  it  drew  from  the  poet.  He  warns 
his  revilers  to  desist  from  their  dreamy  forgeries  con- 
cerning him,  declaring  that  he  neither  repines  at,  nor 
repents  him  of  his  lot ;  acquiescing  humbly  in  the  Divine 
will,  and  being  ever  more  mindful  of  what  his  Heavenly 
Father  bestows  upon  him,  than  on  what  he  denies. 
"  Moreover,"  he  adds,  "  how  many  things  are  there  which 
I  would  not  see  ?  How  many  which  I  can  be  debarred 
the  sight  of  without  repining  ?  How  few  left  which  I 
much  desire  to  see  ?  But  neither  am  I  disheartened,  that 
I  am  now  become  the  companion  of  the  blind,  of  the 
afflicted,  of  those  that  sorrow,  and  of  the  weak ;  since  I 
comfort  myself  with  the  hope,  that  these  things  do,  as  it 
were,  make  me  belong  still  more  to  the  protection  and 
mercy  of  the  Supreme  Father.  There  is,  according  to 
the  apostle,  a  way  through  weakness  to  the  greatest 
strength ;  let  me  be  the  most  weak,  provided  that  in  my 
weakness  that  immortal  and  better  strength  exert  itself 
with  more  efficacy ;  provided  that  in  my  darkness,  the 
light  of  the  face  of  God  shine  the  clearer.  So  shall  I 
prove  at  the  same  time,  the  most  weak  and  the  most 
strong ;  dark  blind,  and  at  the  same  time  clear-sighted. 
Oh  let  me  be  consummate  in  this  weakness !  in  this  per- 
fected !  Let  me  be  thus  enlightened  in  this  darkness. 
And  sure,  we  that  are  blind,  are  not  the  least  care  of 
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God,  who  hath  been  in  this  element  above  all,  and  mer- 
ciful to  us,  that  he  will  have  us  see  nothing  but  himself. 
The  high  dispensation  of  God,  his  favour,  hath  given  us 
a  protection  from  the  injuries  of  men,  and  rendered  us 
almost  sacred.  Nor  doth  he  indeed  seem  to  have  brought 
this  darkness  upon  us  so  much  by  the  dimness  of  our  eyes, 
as  by  the  shadow  of  his  protecting  wings." 

With  this  publication  Milton  concluded  his  controver- 
sial labours,  and  with  a  pension  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  returned  once  more  to  those  more  appropriate 
and  congenial  pursuits,  from  which  he  had  been  so  long 
estranged.  He  collected  materials  for  an  elaborate  dic- 
tionary of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  were  incorporated 
after  his  decease  in  the  edition  of  the  Cambridge  Dic- 
tionary',  in  1693,  and  began  to  form  the  first  outline  of 
that  magnificent  poem  on  which  his  mind  had  so  long 
brooded.  His  early  dreams  of  King  Arthur  and  his 
renowned  chivalry  were  passed  away,  and  after  "  long 
choosing  and  beginning  late,"  he  fixed  upon  Paradise 
Lost,  a  design,  observes  Johnson,  so  comprehensive,  that 
it  could  be  justified  only  by  success.  But  these  occupa- 
tions did  not  engross  his  whole  attention.  He  found 
leisure  to  edit  a  manuscript  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
the  Correspondence  of  the  Parliament  with  Foreign 
States,  and  to  compose  a  Treatise  of  Civil  Power  in  Eccle- 
siastical Causes,  and  Considerations  touching  the  means 
of  removing  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church,  besides  a  Letter 
to  a  Friend,  and  a  Brief  Declaration  addressed  to  General 
Monk. 

But  the  time  was  come  when  the  fiercest  demonstra- 
tions of  revolutionary  zeal  would  be  unregarded,  and 
Milton's  renewed  declaration  of  animosity  to  the  church 
and  the  monarchy  died  away  in  ineffectual  thunder.  The 
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nation,  with  one  universal  voice,  welcomed  the  return  of 
their  exiled  prince.  At  the  Restoration  he  retired  to  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Close,  and  so  per- 
fect was  his  concealment,  that  all  the  efforts  employed  to 
discover  his  retreat  proved  unavailing.  A  story  has  been 
told  of  a  mock  funeral  having  heen  made  for  him,  and 
that  the  gay  and  light-hearted  monarch  only  laughed  at 
the  imposition.  Johnson  thinks  that  the  search  was  not 
very  diligent ;  but  his  escape  seems  rather  to  have  been 
owing  to  his  strict  seclusion,  than  to  any  negligence  on 
the  part  of  his  adversaries.  The  proclamation  declares 
that  the  "  said  John  Milton  and  John  Goodwin  are  so  fled, 
or  so  obscure  themselves,  that  no  endeavours  used  for 
their  apprehension  can  take  effect,  whereby  they  may  be 
brought  to  legal  trial,  and  deservedly  receive  condign 
punishment  for  their  treasons  and  offences."  The  Icono- 
clastes,  and  the  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano,  were,  by 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ordered  to  be 
burnt,  a  sentence  which  was  executed  on  the  27th  of 
August.  The  Act  of  Indemnity  passed  on  the  30th  of  the 
same  month,  and  released  him  from  any  further  appre- 
hensions. Burnet  says  that  he  escaped  all  censure,  and 
came  out  of  his  concealment,  to  the  surprise  of  all  people. 
He  was,  however,  subsequently  in  the  custody  of  the  ser- 
jeant-at-arms, and  his  release  has  been  attributed  to  the 
friendship  of  Sir  William  Davenant.  Richardson*  aflirms, 
that  he  lived  in  perpetual  terror  of  assassination,  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  his  alarm  proceeded  from 
any  hostility  of  the  government;  indeed  it  is  related  by 
Richardson,  on  the  authority  of  Pope,  that  the  situation 
of  Latin  secretary  to  the  king  was  offered  to  Milton,  who 
indignantly  replied  to  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  that  he 

*  Bee  Richardson's  Life,  p.  86,  &c. 
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would  accept  it,  "  Thou  art  in  the  right ;  you,  as  other 
women,  would  ride  in  your  coach ;  for  me,  my  aim  is  to 
live  and  die  an  honest  man." 

After  residing  a  little  while  in  Holborn,  not  far  from 
Red  Lion  Street,  he  removed  to  a  house  in  Jewin  Street, 
near  Aldersgate,  and  in  1661  furnished  a  proof  of  the 
versatility  of  his  mind,  by  publishing  Accidence  com- 
menced Grammar. 

In  1 664  he  married  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Minshull, 
a  relation  of  his  friend  Dr.  Paget,  and,  according  to 
Aubrey,  of  a  peaceful  and  agreeable  humour*.  Soon 
after  his  marriage  he  relinquished  his  residence,  and  occu- 
pied lodgings  in  the  house  of  Millington,  a  book  auctioneer 
of  considerable  eminence,  and  who  appears  to  have  treated 
his  illustrious  inmate  with  becoming  respect.  A  friend 
of  Richardson  frequently  met  him  leading  the  poet  by 
the  hand.  He,  however,  again  changed  his  abode  for  a 
small  house  in  Artillery  Walk,  leading  into  Bunhill  Fields, 
which  Philips  incorrectly  calls  his  last  stage  in  the  world, 
for  the  Quaker  Elwood,  during  the  great  plague,  provided  a 
retreat  for  him  in  what  he  styles  a  *'  pretty  box"  at  Chalfont, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  appears  to  have  remained 
from  the  summer  of  1665,  until  the  abatement  of  the  pesti- 
lence in  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  When  Milton 
arrived  at  Chalfont,  his  young  friend  was  confined  in  the 
gaol  of  Aylesbury,  but  on  obtaining  his  discharge  he 
hastened  to  the  poet's  residence,  "  and  after  some  common 
discourses,"  he  says,  "  had  passed  between  us,  he  called  for 
a  MS.  of  his,  which  being  brought,  he  delivered  to  me, 

*  She  survived  the  poet  fifty -two  years,  dying  in  1727>  at  Nant- 
wieh,  in  Cheshire.  "  I  remember,"  observes  Dr.  Newton,  "  to  have 
heard  from  a  gentleman  who  had  seen  his  widow  in  Cheshire,  that 
she  had  hair  of  this  colour  (golden)." 
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bidding  me  take  it  home  with  me  and  read  it  at  my 
leisure,  and  when  I  had  done  so,  return  it  to  him  with  my 
judgment  thereupon.  When  I  came  home,  and  set  myself 
to  read  it,  I  found  that  it  was  that  excellent  poem  which 
he  entitled  Paradise  Lost"  This  anecdote  seems  to 
determine  the  time  of  the  poem's  completion,  although 
his  biographers  disagree  respecting  the  exact  period  of  its 
commencement.  Aubrey  says  that  he  began  it  about 
"  two  years  before  the  king  came  in;"  Philips,  on  the 
contrary,  assigns  its  beginning  to  the  close  of  1655,  and 
Richardson  prefers  a  date  yet  earlier.  These  discordant 
opinions  we  cannot  hope  to  reconcile.  We  know  that 
the  mighty  task  was  begun  in  blindness,  and  pursued 
under  all  the  miseries  of  that  melancholy  bereavement,  if 
not  "  with  dangers  compassed  round,"  yet  in  darkness  and 
solitude.  But  during  this  long  night  of  suffering,  the 
Enchanter  was  at  work,  hewing  from  "the  diamond 
quarries"  and  the  "  rocks  of  gold*,"  until  at  length  the 
cioud  of  mystery  melted  away,  and  the  majestic  structure 
rose  in  its  resplendent  stateliness  before  the  wondering 
eyes  of  men. 

The  plague  having  terminated  its  ravages,  Milton  re- 
turned to  London,  and  communicated  a  very  interesting 
account  of  his  escape  to  his  friend  Peter  Heimbach,  a 
learned  German,  who,  from  an  .expression  in  one  of  the 
poet's  letters,  is  supposed  to  have  resided  in  his  house 
when  he  visited  England  t. 

"  If  among  so  many  funerals  of  my  countrymen  in  a 
year  so  full  of  pestilence  and  sorrow,  you  were  induced, 
as  you  say,  by  rumour,  to  believe  that  I  also  was  snatched 
away,  it  is  not  surprising;  and  if  such  a  rumour  prevailed 
among  those  of  your  nation,  as  it  seems  to  have  done, 

*  Paradise  Lost,  B.  v.  ^55.  f  Todd. 
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because  they  were  solicitous  for  my  health,  it  is  not  un- 
pleasing,  for  I  must  esteem  it  as  a  proof  of  their  benevolence 
towards  me.  But  by  the  graciousness  of  God,  who  had 
prepared  for  me  a  safe  retreat  in  the  country,  I  am  still 
alive  and  well ;  and  I  trust  not  utterly  an  unprofitable 
servant,  whatever  duty  in  life  there  yet  remains  for  me  to 
fulfil.  That  you  remember  me  after  so  long  an  interval 
in  our  correspondence,  gratifies  me  exceedingly,  though, 
by  the  politeness  of  your  expression,  you  seem  to  afford 
me  room  to  suspect  that  you  have  forgotten  me,  since,  as 
you  say,  you  admire  in  me  so  many  different  virtues  col- 
lected together.  From  so  many  weddings  I  should  assu- 
redly dread  a  family  too  numerous,  were  it  not  certain, 
that  in  narrow  circumstances,  and  under  severity  of 
fortune,  virtues  are  most  excellently  reared,  and  are  most 
flourishing.  Yet  one  of  these  said  virtues  has  not  very 
handsomely  rewarded  me  for  entertaining  her;  for  that 
which  you  call  my  political  virtue,  and  which  I  should 
rather  wish  you  to  call  my  devotion  to  my  country  (en- 
chanting me  with  her  captivating  name),  almost,  if  I  may 
say  so,  expatriated  me.  Other  virtues,  however,  join  their 
voices  to  assure  me,  that  wherever  we  prosper  in  rectitude, 
there  is  our  country.  In  ending  my  letter,  let  me  obtain 
from  you  this  favour,  that  if  you  find  any  parts  of  it 
incorrectly  written,  and  without  stops,  you  will  impute  it 
to  the  boy  who  writes  for  me,  who  is  utterly  ignorant  of 
Latin,  and  to  whom  I  am  forced,  wretchedly  enough,  to 
repeat  every  single  syllable  that  I  dictate." 

When  Paradise  Lost  was  ready  for  publication,  some 
difficulty  arose  in  procuring  a  license;  several  passages 
were  objected  to,  and  particularly  the  simile  of  the  sun 
eclipsed,  in  the  first  book,  which  was  thought  to  contain 
a  political  allusion.  The  license,  however,  was  finally 
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granted,  and  Milton  disposed  of  the  copyright,  April 
27,  1667,  to  Samuel  Symmons,  in  consideration  of  an 
immediate  payment  of  five  pounds,  and  five  more  when 
thirteen  hundred  copies  of  the  first  edition  should  he  sold; 
a  like  sum  after  a  sale  of  an  equal  number  of  the  second 
edition,  and  again  of  the  third.  The  most  trifling  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  history  of  this  immortal 
poem  possesses  some  interest;  and  it  may  he  mentioned 
that  it  appeared  in  1667,  in  a  small  quarto  form,  neatly 
bound,  at  the  price  of  three  shillings.  A  full  and  accurate 
account  of  the  various  editions  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
Todd.  After  several  variations  in  the  title,  a  plan 
adopted  to  promote  the  circulation,  Milton  in  two  years 
became  entitled  to  the  second  payment,  for  which  he 
signed  a  receipt  April  26,  1669.  The  sale  of  so  large  an 
impression,  it  has  been  remarked  by  Johnson,  was  an 
uncommon  example  of  the  prevalence  of  genius.  The 
very  nature  of  the  work,  independent  of  the  political  repu- 
tation of  the  author,  presented  an  almost  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  its  popularity.  It  was  the  season  of  gay  and 
elegant  persiflage.  To  be  solemn,  or  thoughtful,  was  to 
be  dull;  and  Anacreon  was  a  greater  poet  than  Homer. 

Milton's  admirers,  therefore,  were  to  be  sought  among 
the  high-minded  few  who  are  always  to  be  found  in  every 
country  and  under  every  government.  Barrow,  a  learned 
physician,  and  Marvell,  himself  a  poet,  prefixed  verses  of 
no  common  merit  to  the  second  edition,  and  a  greater  far, 
even  Dry  den,  pronounced  it  one  of  the  greatest,  most 
noble,  and  most  sublime  poems,  which  any  age  or  nation 
had  produced.  This  enthusiastic  tribute  was  not  bestowed 
until  after  Milton's  death,  but  that  circumstance  only 
testifies  more  clearly  the  sincerity  of  the  eulogist.  Its 
progress  to  fame  was  slow  but  certain,  and  when  the  folio 
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edition  appeared,  in  1 688,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Somers,  the  most  eminent  individuals  of  the  time  were 
among  the  five  hundred  subscribers.  It  had  been  already 
translated  into  the  Latin  and  Dutch  languages,  a  very 
remarkable  testimony  to  the  diffusion  of  its  fame.  Its 
reputation  crept  quietly  along,  like  a  subterraneous  current, 
rarely  heard  in  the  tumult  of  ephemeral  rivalry,  but 
growing  wider  and  deeper  every  hour,  until  at  length  it 
swept  into  light,  a  broad,  rapid,  and  glittering  river. 

The  composition  of  Paradise  Lost  forms  an  epoch  in 
literary  history.  We  have  seen  it  commenced  in  blind- 
ness, pursued  under  many  and  various  difficulties,  and 
completed  in  solitude  and  in  poverty.  The  enthusiasm 
which  distinguishes  every  true  poet,  assumes  in  the  Chris- 
tian bard  that  higher  character  of  zeal  which  Milton,  in 
one  of  his  prose  works,  compares  to  a  warrior  of  asthereal 
substance,  armed  in  complete  diamond,  and  driving  the 
flaming  wheels  of  his  chariot  over  the  scarlet  pride  of 
principalities  and  powers, — a  noble  metaphor,  and  finely 
illustrative  of  the  energy  of  deep  mental  devotion,  tri- 
umphing over  every  obstacle,  breaking  down  every  barrier 
from  the  goal,  braving  every  peril,  enduring  every  priva- 
tion. Enthusiasm  like  this,  supports  itself,  teaching  the 
soul  to  satisfy  its  hunger,  as  it  were,  out  of  its  own  veins, 
during  the  pilgrimage  along  the  desert.  Such  was  the 
zeal  of  Columbus  and  of  Milton;  both  endowed  with  rare 
faculties,  both  possessing  rich  imaginations,  both  cheered 
by  the  inward  light  of  their  lofty  anticipations.  The 
Wanderer  of  the  Sea  was  soothed  by  visions  of  that  gor- 
geous land  which  destiny  appeared  to  withhold  from  his 
search ;  streets  of  gold,  and  valleys  radiant  with  fruits  of 
paradise,  flashed  upon  his  slumbering  and  waking  eyes; 
while  the  poet  escaped  from  the  narrow  boundaries  of  his 
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garden-house,  to  roam  through  the  cedar  glens  of  Eden, 
or  build  up  the  emerald  columns  of  the  Celestial  City.  It 
was  this  flame  that  illuminated  the  dungeon  of  Tasso. 
It  shines,  indeed,  into  every  cell.  Imprisonment  could 
not  deprive  Boethius  of  the  Consolations  of  Philosophy, 
nor  Raleigh  of  his  eloquence,  nor  Davenant  of  his  grace, 
nor  Chaucer  of  his  mirth,  nor  five  years'  slavery  at  Algiers 
deaden  the  wit  of  Cervantes.  Much  of  this  severe  perse- 
verance, and  solemn  hardihood  of  character,  Milton  owed 
to  his  connexion  with  the  Puritans,  whose  history  is  full  of 
interest.  Johnson  thought  their  want  of  learning  atoned 
for  by  their  skill  in  the  Scriptures,  and  by  the  holiness  of 
their  lives.  Popular  opinion  has  its  flux  and  reflux  always 
in  a  corresponding  ratio.  So  it  was  at  the  Restoration : — to 
those  who  gazed  from  amidst  the  brilliancy  and  intoxication 
of  a  national  carnival  upon  the  austere  simplicity  of  declining 
Puritanism,  it  presented  a  strange  and  ludicrous  appear- 
ance. The  change  of  government  was  accompanied  by  a 
revolution  in  literature.  The  enthusiastic  zeal  and  in- 
flaming devotion  which  breathed  through  the  poetry  and 
prose  of  that  period,  were  replaced  by  the  festive  songs  of 
Sedley,  the  sparkling  dialogue  of  Wycherley,  and  the 
abandoned  irony  of  Rochester.  Genius  lent  its  aid  to 
the  crusade  against  the  Puritans,  and  Butler  delighted 
the  world  with  the  adventures  of  Hudibras.  The  lyre 
was  carried  from  the  Temple  to  the  Theatre,  and  the 
popular  feelings  were  hurried  along  the  thousand  streams 
of  gaiety  and  pleasure.  To  Puritanism  we  are  probably 
indebted  for  Paradise  Lost.  The  early  studies  of  Milton 
had  led  him  to  the  haunts  of  Italian  song,  and  the  lays  of 
the  "  famous  renowners"  of  Beatrice  and  Laura;  then, 
too,  he  betook  himself,  as  he  has  told  us,  to  the  solemn 
cantos  of  chivalrous  romance,  and  hoped  to  immortalize 
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his  name  with  the  love  of  Angelica  and  the  exploits  of 
Arthur.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  world  would  have 
received  a  splendid  legacy  from  him,  "  so  long  choosing, 
and  beginning  late;"  a  strain  of  eloquent  and  illuminated 
learning:  a  story,  perhaps,  of  Eastern  chivalry,  endeared 
to  his  heart  by  the  lyre  of  Tasso;  or  a  legend  from  our 
own  early  and  fabulous  history;  or  a  pathetic  tale  of 
"  Pelops'  line;"  or  magnific  hymns  inspired  by  theTheban 
Bard.  But  the  Harp  of  Judah  would  have  been  silent. 

In  1 670  he  published  six  books  of  the  History  of  Eng- 
land, reaching  only  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  Some 
passages  in  which  he  denounced  the  monastic  spirit  of  the 
Saxon  ages  were  expunged  by  the  licenser.  A  copy  of 
the  objectionable  remarks  was  given  by  Milton  to  the 
Earl  of  Anglesea,  and  they  Avere  printed  in  1681.  Of  the 
style  of  the  book,  Warburton  speaks  highly.  "  It  is 
written,"  he  says,  "  with  great  simplicity,  contrary  to  his 
custom  in  his  prose  writings,  and  is  the  better  for  it.  But 
he  sometimes  rises  into  a  surprising  grandeur  in  the  senti- 
ments and  expressions,  as  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
book;  I  never  saw  anything  equal  to  this,  but  the  conclu- 
sion of  Sir  "Walter  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World." 

The  History  of  England  was  followed,  in  1671,  by 
Samson  Agonistes  and  Paradise  Regained,  which  Mr. 
Dunster  supposes  to  have  been  commenced  and  finished 
at  Chalfont.  "  This,"  said  Milton,  showing  the  poem  to 
Elwood,  "  is  owing  to  you,  for  you  put  it  into  my  head, 
by  the  questions  you  put  to  me  at  Chalfont,  which  other- 
wise I  had  not  thought  of."  He  never  admitted  its  infe- 
riority to  Paradise  Lost,  and  would  not  bear  with  patience, 
we  are  assured  by  Philips,  any  such  thing  when  related 
to  him.  The  great  defect  of  the  poem  resides  in  the 
plan. 
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Bcntley  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  tenth  book  of  Paradise 
Lost  (ver.  182),  as  showing  Mil  ton's  opinion  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Paradise  having  been  completed  at  the  resurrection 
of  our  Saviour;    this,  he   observes,   would  have  been  a 
copious  and  sublime  subject  for  a  second  poem.     The 
wonders  then  to  be  described  would  have  erected  even  an 
ordinary  poet's  genius;  and  in  episodes  might  have  been 
introduced  our  Lord's  conception,  birth,  miracles,  and  all 
the  history  of  his  ministration  while  on  earth;  and  Bentley 
expresses  his  regret  at  the  poet's  selection,  for  the  argu- 
ment of  Paradise  Regained,  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Luke, 
the  temptation   in    the  wilderness;    a   dry,  barren,  and 
narrow  ground,  he  thinks,  to  build  an  epic  poem  upon. 
He  admits  the  surprising  dignity  into  which  Milton  has 
amplified  his  materials;  though,  through  "  being  cramped 
down  by  a  wrong  choice,  without  the  expected  applause." 
Warburton,  who  resembled  Bentley  in  the  acuteness,  the 
vivacity,  and  the  intemperance  of  his  genius,  after  pro- 
posing various  hypotheses  to  explain  the  difficulty,  con- 
cludes by  affirming  the  plan  to  be  a  very  unhappy  one,  and 
"  defective   even  in  that  narrow  view  of  a  sequel,"  as 
affording  no  opportunity  to  the  poet  of  dismissing  Satan 
again  to  the  empire  of  darkness.     Thyer  ingeniously  sup- 
poses Milton's  reference  of  the  recovery  of  Paradise  to  the 
victorious  temptation  of  our  Saviour,  to  have  arisen  from 
a  desire  of  offering  in  Paradise  Regained,  by  our  Lord's 
resistance  of  the  wiles  of  Satan,  a  broad  and  impressive 
contrast  to  the  credulity  which  betrayed  our  first  parents 
to  the  seductions  of  the  tempter. 

Hayley,  in  a  more  refined  and  subtle  spirit  of  criticism, 
argues  that,  having  in  the  Paradise  Lost  produced  a  divine 
poem  of  great  extent,  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the 
richness  of  its  imagery,  and  the  lofty  splendour  of  its 
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descriptions,  Milton,  in  the  composition  of  a  second  poem, 
laboured  to  produce  a  different  work;  to  make  its  beauty 
flow  out  of  its  moral  sentiment,  and  the  serene  deve- 
lopement  of  the  holiest  wisdom;  to  keep  the  ornamental 
portions  in  subordination  to  the  preceptive, — the  colour- 
ing soberly  harmonizing  with  the  majestic  severity  of 
the  characters,  "  and  assuredly,"  is  the  elegant  observation 
of  Hayley,  "  there  is  no  poem  of  an  epic  form  where  the 
sublimest  moral  is  so  forcibly  and  abundantly  united  to 
poetical  delight;  here  he  resembles  the  Apollo  of  Ovid, 
softening  his  glory  in  speaking  to  his  son;  and  avoiding 
to  dazzle  the  fancy,  that  he  may  descend  into  the  heart." 
The  observation  appears  to  be  accurate.  Over  his  former 
poem  he  had  poured  the  gorgeousness  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures;  through  the  latter  he  diffused  the  milder  lustre 
of  the  Christian  dispensation.  It  breathes  the  spirit  of 
evangelical  sweetness;  Castaly  is  abandoned  for  the  more 
hallowed  stream  of  Jordan,  and  the  Attic  page  for  the 
Volume  of  Heaven. 

The  invocation  is  simply  impressive,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  Dunster,  superior  even  to  the  commencement  of 
Paradise  Lost.  The  dreary  scene  of  the  temptation 
wears  the  dismal  gloom  which  overshadows  the  pictures 
of  the  Italian  painter ;  over  the  second  book,  many  lines 
of  picturesque  description  are  scattered;  the  "walks  and 
alleys  brown"  open  beneath  the  "  trees  thick  interwoven." 
In  the  third  book,  the  panoramic  view  of  the  world  pre- 
sented to  the  eyes  of  the  Saviour,  forms  a  spectacle  of 
surpassing  sublimity ;  the  mountain  with  its  surrounding 
fertility  and  desolation ;  fields  "  fertile  of  corn,  and  oil, 
and  wine;"  rivers  glittering  beneath;  flocks  hanging  upon 
the  hills;  and  resplendent  cities,  "  high-towered,"  gilding 
the  horizon  with  their  battlements,  are  all  admirably  and 
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vividly  portrayed.  Nor  is  the  wonderful  landscape  desti- 
tute of  life ;  the  poet,  with  infinite  art,  has  introduced  the 
Parthian  host, 

The  flower  and  choice 

Of  many  provinces  from  bound  to  bound, 

blazing  in  martial  equipage  through  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon. 
The  concluding  book  has  beauties  of  a  more  tranquil 
character,  and  glows  with  all  the  poetic  ardour  of  the 
student  of  Christ's ;  the  apparition  of  Athens, — the  eye  of 
Greece, — with  its  philosophy,  its  poetry,  and  its  eloquence; 
the  storm  in  the  wilderness;  and  the  returning  calm; 
will  occur  to  every  reader.  The  sublime  truths,  or  the 
admirable  reasoning,  revealed  in  every  page,  are  of  the 
deepest  interest  and  beauty.  Viewed  as  the  sequel  to 
the  earlier  poem,  we  find  the  author  irresistibly  forced 
into  a  kind  of  self-antagonism.  Satan  and  his  peers  had 
been  already  exhibited  in  Paradise  Lost,  with  surpassing 
splendour.  There  we  behold  "  Hell's  dread  emperor" 
with  ''  fiery  globe  of  seraphim  enclosed,"  while  the  abyss 
resounds  with  warlike  trumpets,  and  the  terrible  gloom  is 
illumined  by  the  flaming  swords  of  cherubim,  and  the 
burning  surge  dashes  upon  the  beach  of  sulphur.  The 
shadow  of  a  celestial  world  had  been  already  brought 
before  our  eyes.  "We  had  been  carried  on  the  wings  of  his 
mighty  imagination  into  the  pure  empyrean,  and  among 
the  sanctities  of  heaven:  we  had  seen  the  empurpled 
pavement  that  "  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shone ;"  and  the 
gates  of  pearl,  and  the  battlements  of  crystal ;  we  had 
heard  the  "  preamble  sweet"  from  ten  thousand  lyres 
breaking  into  jubilee,  and  the  River  of  Bliss  rolling  "  o'er 
Elysian  flowers  its  amber  stream." 

The  fancy  of  our  English  Homer  did  not  shine  less 
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beautifully  at  its  setting,  than  at  its  dawn ;  he  only  gave 
us  the  Odyssey  after  the  Iliad. 

Coleridge,  delighted  with  the  egotism  which  in  Milton 
becomes  a  revelation  of  the  innermost  spirit,  beheld  him, 
he  said,  in  every  one  of  his  poems;  in  Satan,  Raphael, 
Adam,  even  in  Eve,  he  discovered  the  lineaments  of  the 
poet.  But  it  is  in  the  Samson  Agonistes  that  his  pride, 
his  vehemence,  his  hatred,  and  his  piety,  are  all  repre- 
sented. The  blindness  and  imprisonment  of  Samson,  and 
the  captivity  of  Israel,  have  been  justly  considered  to 
shadow  forth  in  a  very  lively  manner,  the  situation  and 
afflictions  of  the  writer,  together  with  the  fallen  condition 
of  the  Republican  party*.  Of  the  merits  and  genius  of 
the  drama,  different  opinions  have  been  advanced.  New- 
ton looked  upon  it  as  equalling,  if  not  excelling,  the  most 
perfect  tragedies  of  the  Athenian  stage ;  and  he  relates 
that  Bishop  Atterbury  intended  to  have  obtained  the 
assistance  of  Pope  in  preparing  it  for  representation  at 
Westminster,  had  not  his  committal  to  the  Tower  inter- 
rupted the  design.  Warburton  thought  it  a  very  indifferent 
subject  for  a  dramatic  fable,  and  curiously  imagined  Mil- 
ton to  have  selected  it  as  a  vehicle  of  satire  upon  bad 
wives.  Joseph  Warton  found  in  it  the  style  and  manner 
of  J^schylus.  Hurd  pronounced  it  the  most  artificial  and 
highly  finished  of  all  Milton's  productions;  Johnson, 
while  questioning  its  accordance  with  the  Aristotelian 
laws  of  criticism,  confesses  it  to  abound  in  maxims  of 
wisdom  and  oracles  of  piety;  to  be  illuminated  with  genius 
and  enriched  with  learning:  and  Cumberland,  always 
upon  such  a  subject  to  be  heard  with  respect,  thought 
the  catastrophe  unparalleled  in  majesty  and  terror.  Amidst 
such  a  contrariety  of  opinions,  the  reader's  taste  must  be 
"  Upton. 
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the  arbiter.  Without  being  insensible  to  the  calm  strength 
—the  noble  sentiments — the  admirable  moral  of  the 
poem,  it  is  the  only  poetical  production  of  Milton  which  I 
peruse  without  enthusiasm  or  delight.  The  choral  passages 
frequently  recall  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  without  its  music; 
the  stature  of  Sophocles,  without  his  elegance  or  his  voice. 
Even  Hurd  admits  the  style  to  be  frequently  inexact,  and 
almost  ungrammatical,  and  the  metre  to  be  licentious, 
though,  in  his  opinion,  "  both  with  design  and  the  most 
consummate  judgment." 

Having  at  a  former  period  provided  the  young  student 
with  a  grammar,  in  1 672  Milton  added  a  treatise  on  logic, 
Artis  Logicce  plenior  Institutio  ad  Petri  Rami  Methodum 
concinnata,  which  must  have  been  received  with  favour, 
since  a  second  edition  was  demanded  in  the  following 
year.  Johnson  has  praised  with  honourable  eloquence  the 
humble  dignity  of  this  great  man,  who  did  not  "  disdain  the 
meanest  services  to  literature,"  and  could  put  the  epic 
lyre  from  his  hand,  to  lighten  the  difficulties  of  infant 
learning.  His  Treatise  of  True  Religion  was  printed  in 
1673.  The  principle  of  toleration  inculcated  is  of  the 
most  universal  character;  one  remark  cannot  be  had  too 
much  in  remembrance : — **  Let  not  the  countryman,  the 
tradesman,  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  statesman, 
excuse  himself  by  his  much  business,  from  the  studious 
reading  of  the  Bible." 

But  the  labours  of  his  long  and  glorious  life  were  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close;  in  the  following  year  his  Familiar 
Letters  issued  from  the  press,  accompanied  by  some  Aca- 
demical Exercises,  and  the  last  effort  of  his  pen  was  a 
translation  of  the  Latin  Declaration  of  the  Poles  in  favour 
of  John  the  Third.  Respecting  the  authenticity,  however, 
of  the  last  production,  doubts  have  been  entertained.  He 
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now  felt  that  the  night  was  at  hand,  in  which  he  could 
no  longer  work ;  he  had  for  some  time  suffered  severely 
from  frequent  attacks  of  the  gout,  and  in  July  he  sent  for 
his  brother  Christopher,  then  a  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
expressing  a  desire  to  dictate  to  him  his  instructions  regard- 
ing his  property.  He,  however,  survived  the  interview  more 
than  three  months,  and  expired  on  Saturday,  the  eighth  of 
November,  at  his  house  in  Bunhill  Fields,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  near  his  father,  in 
the  chancel  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  and  the  funeral,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Toland,  "  was  attended  by  all  his 
learned  and  great  friends  in  London,  not  without  a  friendly 
concourse  of  the  vulgar."  The  original  stone  placed  over 
the  tomb  of  Milton  was  removed  a  few  years  after  his 
burial,  and  no  memorial  distinguished  his  resting  place, 
until  Mr.  Whitbread  erected,  in  the  middle  aisle  of  the 
church,  a  marble  bust,  the  work  of  Bacon,  with  a  tablet 
recording  the  dates  of  the  poet's  birth  and  decease. 

In  1737,  Mr.  Benson  procured  the  admission  of  a  bust 
of  Milton  into  Westminster  Abbey.  When  the  inscription 
for  the  monument  of  Philips,  in  which  he  was  pronounced 
second  only  to  Milton,  was  shown  to  Sprat,  then  Dean  of 
Westminster,  he  rejected  it,  thinking  the  name  of  Milton 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  building  dedicated  to  religion. 
His  successor,  Atterbury,  by  whom  the  inscription  was 
•written,  readily  admitted  it.  And  "  such  has  been  the 
change  of  public  opinion,"  said  Dr.  Gregory  to  Johnson, 
from  whom  this  anecdote  is  borrowed,  "  that  I  have  seen 
erected  in  the  church  a  statue  of  that  man  whose  name  I 
once  kneAV  considered  a  pollution  of  its  walls." 

3Iilton  was  in  his  youth  remarkable  for  personal  beauty. 
At  Cambridge  he  was  called  the  lady  of  his  college,  and 
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Salmasius  reproached  him  with  the  idea  entertained  by  the 
Italians  of  his  feminine  appearance.  The  purity  and  fair- 
ness of  his  complexion  probably  occasioned  the  appellation. 
His  hair,  of  a  light  brown,  was  parted  on  his  forehead, 
and  hung  down  upon  his  shoulders.  His  eyes  were  of  a 
grayish  colour,  and  he  says  that  they  never  betrayed  the 
loss  of  sight.  His  portrait  prefixed  to  this  memoir,  repre- 
sents him  in  his  twenty-first  year.  By  some,  indeed,  it 
has  been  deemed  spurious,  but  Aubrey  mentions  it  in 
1681,  as  belonging  to  Milton's  widow,  in  these  words: — 
"  Mem.  Write  his  name  in  red  letters  on  his  pictures 
which  his  widow  has,  to  preserve  them."  Some  very  inte- 
resting information  respecting  the  various  pictures  of  Mil- 
ton will  be  found  in  his  life  by  Todd.  He  describes 
himself  of  moderate  stature,  but  active,  and  capable  of 
enduring  fatigue.  He  delighted  in  the  exercise  of  the 
sword;  so  that  "  wearing  a  sword  by  my  side,"  was  his 
boast,  "  I  thought  myself  a  match  for  those  that  were 
much  stronger,  and  was  not  afraid  of  receiving  an  affront 
from  anybody."  Until  a  very  few  years  before  his  death, 
he  is  said  by  Richardson  to  have  worn  a  small  sword  with 
a  silver  hilt.  Aubrey  says  that  he  had  a  delicate  tuneable 
voice,  and  would  sing  even  in  his  gout  fits.  This  accom- 
plishment he  derived  from  his  father.  Of  the  poet's 
appearance  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Richardson  tells 
an  interesting  anecdote.  An  ancient  clergyman  of  Dor- 
setshire, Dr.  Wright,  found  him  in  a  small  chamber,  hung 
with  rusty  green,  sitting  in  an  elbow  chair,  and  dressed 
neatly  in  black ;  pale,  but  not  cadaverous ;  his  hands  and 
fingers  gouty,  and  with  chalk  stones.  He  used  also  to 
sit  in  a  gray  coarse  cloth  coat  at  the  door  of  his  house, 
near  Bunhill  Fields,  in  warm  sunny  weather,  to  enjoy 
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the  fresh  air ;  and  receive  the  visits  of  persons  distin- 
guished by  rank  or  ability*. 

The  extent  and  variety  of  his  learning  were  confessed 
by  his  opponents.  To  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
Hebrew,  and  its  cognate  dialects,  as  well  as  the  precious 
stores  of  Rabbinical  literature,  he  united  an  intimate  and 
critical  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  French  languages.  His  skill  in  Latin  was  admitted 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  any  contemporary  scholar.  His 
Italian  sonnets  were  praised  by  the  most  accomplished 
Italians,  and  the  famous  Delia  Cruscan  Academy  consulted 
him  on  the  idiomatic  elegancies  of  the  language.  Among 
classical  authors,  his  favourites  were  Homer,  Ovid,  whom 
he  calls  the  most  elegant  of  poets,  and  Euripides.  His 
daughter  Deborah  informed  Dr.  Ward  that  Isaiah,  Homer, 
and  Ovid,  were  the  works  her  father  often  desired  her  to 
read  to  him.  His  copy  of  Euripides,  enriched  by  a  few 
marginal  notes,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Henry 
Halford.  His  Lycophron  is  also  preserved.  In  Greek 
prose  he  preferred  the  "  divine  volumes"  of  Plato,  and  his 
"  equal,  Xenophon,"  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  studied 
Demosthenes  with  great  diligence.  That  he  should  have 
valued  Sallust  more  than  any  other  Latin  historian,  can 
only  be  viewed  as  a  singularity  of  taste,  of  which  history, 
however,  affords  many  parallels. 

Of  English  poets  he  esteemed  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and 
Cowley,  the  most  eminent,  but  he  acknowledged  to  Dry- 
den  that  "  Spenser  was  his  original."  Cowley  is  very 
rarely  to  be  traced  in  any  of  his  later  productions,  for  the 
purity  of  his  taste  soon  led  him  to  throw  off  his  allegiance 
to  that  perverse  yet  powerful  writer.  Dryden  he  thought 
a  good  rhymer,  but  no  poet.  His  genius  was  not  of  an 

*  Richardson. 
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order  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  Milton,  and  none  of  his 
great  works  had  then  appeared. 

All  acknowledge  his  disposition  and  temper  to  have 
been  cheerful,  and  his  conversation  eloquent  and  instruc- 
tive. His  daughter  said  "  her  father  was  delightful  com- 
pany, the  life  of  the  conversation,  and  that  on  account  of 
a  flow  of  subject,  and  an  unaffected  cheerfulness  of  civility." 
Richardson  informs  us,  that  he  had  a  gravity  in  his 
temper,  not  melancholy,  or  not  till  the  latter  part  of  his 
life ;  not  sour,  nor  morose,  or  ill-natured,  but  a  certain 
serenity  of  mind,  a  mind  not  condescending  to  little  things. 
Aubrey  adds,  that  he  pronounced  the  letter  r  strongly, 
and  was  satirical. 

Before  his  death  he  disposed  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
library,  and  to  his  wife,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  much 
fondness,  he  left  about  1500/.  He  inherited  only  a  small 
estate  from  his  father,  and  in  the  fire  of  London  his  house 
in  Bread  Street  was  destroyed.  His  property  is  also  said 
to  have  been  impoverished  by  a  loan  of  money  to  the  Par- 
liament during  the  civil  war,  which  was  never  repaid. 
The  only  pecuniary  advantage  he  seems  to  have  derived 
from  the  success  of  the  Republicans,  was  a  share  of  the 
estates  belonging  to  Westminster  Abbey,  which  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  sixty  pounds.  This,  together  with 
two  thousand  pounds  which  he  had  placed  in  the  Excise 
Office,  he  lost  at  the  Restoration.  His  wants,  however, 
were  few,  and  his  exalted  spirit  attached  little  consequence 
to  worldly  grandeur.  Of  the  independence  of  his  mind 
an  interesting  anecdote  is  related.  Soon  after  the  return 
of  the  king,  he  is  said  to  have  borrowed  fifty  pounds  of 
Jonathan  Hartop,  of  Aldborough,  near  Boroughbridge, 
in  Yorkshire,  who  died  in  1791,  at  the  extraordinary  age 
of  138.  He  returned  the  loan  with  honour,  though  not 
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•without  much  difficulty,  as  his  circumstances  were  very 
low.  Mr.  Hartop  would  have  declined  receiving  it ;  but 
the  pride  of  the  poet  was  equal  to  his  genius,  and  he  sent 
the  money  with  an  angry  letter,  which  was  found  among 
the  curious  possessions  of  that  venerable  old  man*. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  speak  of  a  treatise  of 
theology,  by  Milton,  which  was  discovered  in  1823  by  Mr. 
Lemon,  in  the  State  Paper  Office  at  Whitehall,  where  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  on  receiving  it  from  the 
hands  of  Daniel  Skinner.  For  the  most  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  preservation  of 
this  relic,  the  pages  of  Mr.  Todd  should  be  consulted.  To- 
land,  Aubrey,  and  Wood,  had  alluded  to  the  existence  of 
the  MS.,  but  in  terms  of  considerable  obscurity.  They  call 
it  Idea  Theologian,  while  the  present  title  is  DC  Doctrina 
Christiana,  ex  Sacris  dumtaxat  libris  petita,  disquisilionum 
libri  duo  posthumi,  which  Mr.  Todd  thinks  was  chosen 
after  the  author's  death,  by  those  into  whose  hands  the 
work  came.  Whether  it  was  ever  intended  for  publication 
does  not  appear.  The  words  of  Milton  are,  "  It  was  a 
great  solace  to  me  to  have  compiled,  by  God's  assistance, 
a  precious  aid  for  my  faith ;  or  rather  to  have  laid  up  for 
myself  a  treasure  which  would  be  a  provision  for  my 
future  life."  The  treatise  is  divided  into  two  books, — "  Of 
the  Knowledge  of  God,"  and  "  Of  the  Service  of  God." 
The  reader  whose  judgment  of  this  work  is  formed  from 
a  remembrance  of  Milton's  former  theological  productions, 
will  be  mistaken.  We  behold  no  longer  the  grim  derider 
of  Usher  or  of  Hall,  calling  for  "  the  trample  and  spurn 
of  all  the  damned "  upon  episcopacy  and  its  supporters, 
but  the  humble  and  patient  inquirer  after  truth,  intent  on 

*  Easton's  Human  Longevity,  quoted  by  Todd,  p.  255,  third  edition. 
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ministering  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  teaching  over  the 
whole  "  book  of  sanctity  and  virtue."  "  It  is  written," 
observes  his  latest  biographer*,  "  with  a  calm  and  consci- 
entious desire  for  truth,  like  that  of  a  man  who  had  for- 
gotten or  dismissed  the  favourite  animosities  of  his  youth, 
and  had  retired  within  himself  in  the  dignity  of  age,  to 
employ  the  unimpaired  energies  of  his  intellect  on  the 
most  important  and  awful  subject  of  inquiry.  The 
haughtiness  of  his  temper,  the  fierceness  of  his  scorn,  the 
defiance  of  his  manner,  his  severe  and  stoical  pride,  are  on 
longer  seen."  But  though  the  austerity  of  the  intolerant 
disputant  is  happily  absent,  yet  the  tone  of  prejudice,  and 
the  desire  of  impracticable  changes,  sufficiently  proclaim 
the  author. 

The  chapter  Of  the  Visible  Church  suggests  some  im- 
portant reflections.  Dr.  Sumner,  by  whom  the  treatise 
has  been  translated  and  edited,  thinks  that  in  this  passage 
Milton  discloses  his  real  views  on  a  point  on  which  they 
have  been  more  unfavourably  represented  than  they  deserve. 
It  is  known  that  the  poet,  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  attended  no  place  of  public  worship  ;  but  this  accusa- 
tion, it  has  been  very  properly  observed,  should  be  received 
with  caution.  He  was  blind,  and  oppressed  by  many 
infirmities,  and  by  his  habitual  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
was  always  full  "  of  the  interior  of  religion,"  even  while 
neglecting  its  outward  ordinances.  The  confession  of  his 
faith  in  the  present  treatise  shows,  that  from  his  peculiar 
tenets  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  join  the  communion  of 
any  congregation  of  Christians.  He  admits,  indeed,  the  duty 
of  blending  external  and  internal  worship,  but  he  accom- 
panies the  admisssion  with  a  qualification,  that  with 
"  regard  to  the  place  of  prayer,  all  are  equally  suitable ;" 
*  Mr.  Mitford. 
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and  he  considers  internal  worship  received  of  God  where 
outward  forms  are  wanting.  He  argues  the  superfluous- 
ness  of  any  stated  ritual,  upon  the  inaccurate  assumption, 
that  ';  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  intended  rather  as  a  model  of 
supplication,  than  as  a  form  to  he  repeated  verbatim  by 
the  apostles,  or  by  Christian  churches  at  the  present  day." 
He  says  that  no  particular  posture  of  the  body  is  required 
during  worship,  although  the  example  of  Him  who  in  his 
sorrow  and  heaviness  "  kneeled  down  and  prayed,"  might 
have  corrected  his  opinion.  He  reiterates  what  he  had 
before  expressed  in  the  Iconoclastes,  that  God  is  not  to  be 
"  moved  with  a  prayer  elaborately  penned,"  and  that  the 
"  free  and  unimposed  expressions"  of  a  sincere  heart,  are 
"  the  greatest  decency  that  can  be  imagined*." 

Upon  the  professions  of  other  men  it  becomes  not  one 
liable  to  the  like  frailties  to  pronounce  condemnation. 
Before  the  same  Almighty  master  each  of  us  standeth  or 
falleth.  But  the  preceding  declaration  of  Milton  may 
require  a  brief  notice,  since  the  beauty  of  the  theory 
renders  the  practice  of  it  more  perilous.  To  the  Christian, 
indeed,  although  every  place  cannot  be  called  "  equally 
suitable,"  every  spot  of  earth  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  holy 
ground,  and  he  can  worship  on  the  hill-side,  or  in  the 
meadow,  in  solitude,  or  society,  in  storm,  or  sunshine. 
He,  before  whom  the  celestial  harps  are  ever  sounding,  is 
not,  of  a  truth,  to  be  moved  by  a  "  prayer  elaborately 
penned."  The  purest,  the  holiest,  the  most  devoted,  most 
self-abandoning  love  to  God,  has  travelled  up  to  heaven 
upon  the  "  heaving  of  a  sigh,  the  falling  of  a  tear."  From 
many  a  twilight  cavern,  from  the  gloom  of  many  a  pathless 
forest,  has  the  voice  of  praise  ascended  ;  and  the  persecuted 
wanderer  who,  in  the  unaffected  ardour  of  his  gratitude  to 

*  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
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the  Father  of  all,  has  made  the  grass  the  scene  of  his 
morning  orisons, — verily  he  has  obtained  his  reward  !  All 
this  has  been,  and  will  doubtless  be  again.  But  while  I 
desire  to  bestow  the  highest  praise  on  that  feeling  of  uni- 
versal thankfulness  which  ought  to  go  with  us  even  in  our 
daily  walks,  I  would  earnestly  seek  to  guard  against  what 
may  be  styled  a  poetical  religion. 

To  be  of  no  church,  it  has  been  affirmed  by  one  who 
knew  man  well,  is  dangerous.  Religion,  he  said,  of  which 
the  rewards  are  distant,  and  which  is  animated  only  by  faith 
and  hope,  will  glide  by  degrees  out  of  the  mind,  unless  it 
be  invigorated  and  reimpressed,  by  stated  calls  to  worship, 
and  the  salutary  influence  of  example.  Let  none,  there- 
fore, plead  the  example  of  Milton  in  extenuation  of  their 
neglect,  for  with  all  the  purity  of  his  heart,  and  all  the 
dignity  of  his  character,  his  conduct  awakes  regret,  as  well 
as  triumph.  The  pride  of  reason,  which  constituted  so 
marked  a  feature  in  his  character,  would  alone  have 
deterred  him  from  submitting  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  humbler 
men;  yet  from  the  lips  of  the  weakest  of  God's  servants  he 
might  have  gathered  precepts  of  meekness  and  forgiveness, 
that  would  have  softened  the  asperities  of  his  disposition, 
while  they  taught  him  that  no  sacrifice  is  more  accept- 
able to  Him  who  sitteth  "  in  light  and  glory  unapproach- 
able*," than  the  offering  of  a  lowly  and  a  contrite  spirit. 

To  follow  Milton  through  all  the  various  arguments  of 
this  elaborate  treatise,  would  be  impossible  within  the 
necessary  limits  of  the  present  memoir,  and  the  subject 
has  been  treated  with  so  much  skill  by  Dr.  Sumner,  in  his 
preface  to  the  translation,  that  a  detailed  examination  in  this 
place  is  rendered  the  less  desirable.  But  it  may  be  observed, 

*  Of  Reformation  in  England. 
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that  the  suspicion  of  Milton's  heresy,  which  the  Paradise 
Lost  first  originated,  is  clearly  confirmed  by  this  curious 
volume.  He  denies  the  eternal  filiation  of  the  Son,  his 
self  existence,  his  co-equality,  and  co-essentiality  with  the 
Father*.  He  believes  that  the  Son  existed  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  was  the  first  of  the  whole  creation,  by  whose 
delegated  power  all  things  were  made  in  heaven  and 
earth  ;  begotten  not  by  natural  necessity,  but  by  the  decree 
of  the  Father  within  the  limits  of  time  ;  endued  with  the 
divine  nature  and  substance,  but  distinct  from  the  Father, 
and  inferior  to  him.  One  with  the  Father  in  love  and 
unanimity  of  will ;  and  receiving  everything,  in  his  filial 
as  well  as  in  his  mediatorial  character,  from  the  Father's 
gift.  In  these  sentiments,  the  Arian  stands  confessed,  but 
it  should  be  added,  that  he  acknowledges  the  full  satisfac- 
tion for  our  sins  offered  by  the  death  of  our  Saviour.  By 
what  train  of  circumstances  Milton  became  involved  in 
Arianism,  we  know  not.  It  was  an  error  of  his  old  age, 
for  in  his  earlier  works  he  had  spoken  of  the  sect  as 
"  infecting  people  by  their  hymns  and  forms  of  prayer," 
and  had  designated  them  "  no  true  friends  of  Christ."  The 
late  learned  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Dr.  Burgess,  has  indeed, 
by  questioning  the  authenticity  of  this  treatise,  endea- 
voured to  rescue  the  poet's  memory  from  the  charge  of 
heresy.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  extensive  character 
of  the  work,  if  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  laborious 
occupations  of  Milton  during  the  period  of  its  probable 
composition,  furnishes  a  strong  argument  against  its 
genuineness.  But  to  this  objection  Mr.  Todd  replies,  by 
supposing  the  work  to  be  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
passages  from  theological  writers,  which  he  had  directed 

*  I  quote  from  the  analysis  in  Mitford's  excellent  Life  of  Milton, 
p.  Ill,  and  Dr.  Simmer's  Preface,  p.  34. 
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to  be  copied  by  his  nephews  so  early  as  1640,  and  conti- 
nued at  various  opportunities.  He  rejects  all  settled 
payments  to  the  clergy,  as  not  accordant  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  wishes  them  to  depend  for  their  main- 
tenance on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  congrega- 
tions*. He  derides  the  expectation  of  any  pecuniary  return 
for  years  passed  in  study  by  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
declaring  that,  as  they  had  "  the  means  of  breeding  from 
their  parents,  it  is  likely  they  have  more  now."  Much  as 
he  may  have  despised  the  logic  of  the  schools,  it  ought 
certainly  to  have  preserved  him  from  such  an  argument, 
which  the  experience  of  every  day  contradicts.  He  advised 
the  abolition  of  all  collegiate  education  for  the  church, 
which,  he  said,  could  be  obtained  with  equal  facility,-  and 
at  a  less  expense,  in  a  private  house }  and  when  the  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  which  the  universities  had  imparted 
to  the  clergy,  were  urged  against  his  theory,  he  replied, 
that  "  God  will  not  suffer  true  learning  to  be  wanting, 
when  true  grace  and  obedience  to  him  abound ;  for  if  He 
give  us  to  know  him  aright,  and  to  practise  this  our  know- 
ledge in  right  established  discipline,  how  much  more  will 
He  replenish  us  with  all  abilities  in  tongues  and  arts,  that 
may  conduce  to  his  glory  and  our  good.  He  can  stir  up 
rich  fathers  to  bestow  requisite  education  on  their  chil- 
dren, and  to  dedicate  them  to  the  service  of  the  Gospel. 
He  can  make  the  sons  of  nobles  his  ministers,  and  princes 
to  be  his  Nazarites."  Thus  he  considered  he  should  be 
enabled  to  free  religion  from  what  he  called  the  monopoly 
of  hirelings. 

The  character  and  the  genius  of  Milton  have  been  par- 
tially developed  in  the  preceding  pages, — in  venturing 
with  my  unskilful  pencil,  to  borrow  Cowley's  ingenious 

*  Considerations  for  removing  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church. 
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apology  for  his  imitation  of  Horace,  upon  the  beauties  of  a 
face  which  has  been  drawn  before  by  so  many  great  mas- 
ters, I  can  only  say  that  I  love  the  subject,  and  that  ought 
to  corer  many  faults ;  and  that  I  run  not  to  contend  with 
those  before  me,  but  follow  to  applaud  them*. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  observed  three  marked  stages  in  Mil- 
ton's disposition;  first,  when  beautiful,  amiable,  and 
ingenuous  in  youth,  he  wrote  L' Allegro  and  Penseroto, 
poems  having  the  light  and  shade  of  his  poetical  mind ;  a 
second,  when  stern  and  intolerant  by  political  and  religious 
warfare,  with  his  eyes  still  intently  turned  to  the  time, 
when  he  should  have  calm  and  delightful  communion  with 
the  muses ;  thirdly,  when  in  old  age  all  the  lofty  visions 
of  earthly  perfection  faded  in  disappointment — when  his 
great  mind  was  again  thrown  upon  itself  in  solitude — 
when  the  lofty  idealities  of  his  visionary  dreams  passed 
away,  and  left  him  alone  with  his  thoughts  elevated, 
indeed, 

Above  the  visible  diurnal  sphere, 
but 

With  solitude  and  darkness  compassed  round  ; 

yet  still  mentally  gazing  with  glowing  inspiration  on  the 
great  vision  of  Paradise  Lost  t.  In  each  of  these  stages 
the  contemplation  finds  something  delightful  to  dwell 
upon ;  yet  never  does  he  shine  with  so  mild  a  lustre  upon 
the  Christian  eye,  as  in  the  serene  morning  of  his  life, 
when  his  flowing  locks,  his  snowy  forehead,  and  the 
delicate  purity  of  his  complexion,  obtained  for  the  youthful 
student  of  Christ's,  the  title  of  the  Lady  of  his  College. 
One  memorial  of  that  happy  epoch  yet  remains.  The 
mulberry-tree,  which  tradition  has  endeared  as  having 

*  Cowley's  Essays, — Of  Agriculture, 
•f-  See  Mr.  Bowies'  Life  of  Bishop  Ken. 
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been  planted  by  his  hand,  still  flourishes  in  the  pleasant 
garden  of  his  college.  The  winds  have  indeed  sadly 
shattered  its  beauty,  but  the  boughs  are  now  carefully 
supported,  and  the  trunk  protected  by  a -partial  covering 
of  lead.  The  vitality  of  the  tree,  like  the  poetry  of  its 
planter,  seems  unaffected  by  the  ravages  of  time ;  in  the 
summer  it  is  laden  with  fruit,  of  which  more  than  two 
bushels,  I  have  been  told,  were  gathered  in  a  recent 
season.  Many  are  the  devout  pilgrimages  to  this  tree  ; 
and  some  months  ago  a  slip  was  sent  to  one  of  the  remotest 
settlements  of  North  America. 

Poetry  has  been  well  denominated  the  most  ancient  form 
of  literature,  and  religion  the  most  ancient  form  of  poetry. 
Antiquity  testifies  to  the  assertion,  and  modern  experi- 
ence confirms  it;  it  was  in  honour  of  an  Olympian 
Jupiter,  or  Aphrodite,  that  the  marble  started  into  life, 
and  the  thunder-clasping  hand  launched  the  bolts,  beneath 
the  chisel  of  Phidias,  or  beauty  breathed  immortality  into 
the  statues  of  Praxiteles.  Hence  it  was  said  of  the  greatest 
sculptor  of  Greece,  that  he  offered  in  his  works  new  motives 
to  piety.  A  holier  inspiration  lighted  up  the  canvass  of 
Raphael;  brought  to  Guido  faces  from  Paradise,  and 
diffused  a  celestial  glory  over  the  revelations  of  Corregio*. 

*  Coleridge  has  noticed  Milton's  disregard  of  painting.  "It  is 
very  remarkable,"  he  says,  "  that  in  no  part  of  his  writings  does 
Milton  take  any  notice  of  the  great  painters  of  Italy,  nor,  indeed,  of 
painting  as  an  art ;  whilst  every  other  page  breathes  his  love  and 
taste  for  music.  Yet  it  is  curious  that  in  one  passage  in  the  Paradise 
Lost,  Milton  lias  certainly  copied  the  Fresco  of  the  Creation  in  the 
Sistiue  Chapel  at  Rome.  I  mean  those  lines,— 

.     .     .     .  Now  half  appeared 

The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 

His  hinder  parts,  then  springs  as  broke  from  bonds, 

And  rampant  shakes  his  brindled  mane. 

An  image  which  the  necessities  of  the  painter  justified,  but  whicli 
was  wholly  unworthy,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  enlarged  powers  of  the 
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Under  its  mighty  influence,  the  humble  was  exalted,  the 
sensual  purified,  the  perishing  kindled  into  the  everlasting. 
The  argument  bears  with  increased  power  upon  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  intellect.  The  works  which  have  retained 
their  lustre  unclouded  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  are  prin- 
cipally those  into  which  the  breath  of  this  heavenly  soul 
has  been  infused,  and  which  grew  up  into  majestic  stature 
beneath  the  eye  of  Him  who  alone  can  send  out  his 
angelic  ministers,  and  touch  the  lips  of  his  servants  with 
fire.  The  Jerusalem  Delivered  of  Tasso,  the  Comedy 
Divine  of  Dante,  the  Paradise  Lost  and  Regained  of 
Milton,  not  to  mention  two  or  three  other  poems  where 
the  song  has  been  moralized,  and  Fancy  married  to  Truth, 
are  the  costly  pillars  upon  which  the  Temple  of  European 
Poetry  is  supported.  But  of  these  masters  of  sacred  verse,. 
Milton  alone  has  maintained  unimpaired  the  noble  dignity 
of  his  theme.  In  those  sublime  and  living  visions  that 
overshadowed  the  soul  of  Dante,  some  allusion  to  actual 
life  destroys  the  harmony  and  grandeur  of  the  scene;, 
wherever  he  guides  our  steps,  the  hum  of  the  city  sounds 
in  our  ears ;  we  catch  glimpses  of  Florence  even  in  PARA- 
DISE. The  same  defect  pervades  the  calmer  pictures  of 
Tasso.  Chateaubriand  regards  the  Jerusalem  Delivered 
as  a  perfect  model  of  composition;  he  finds  coquetry 
painted  in  Armida,  sensibility  in  Hermione,  indifference 
in  Clorinda,  and  the  mother  alone  wanting  to  complete 
the  feminine  character.  He  delights  in  the  graceful 
facility  with  which  the  poet  transports  his  reader  from  a 
battle  to  a  love-scene ;  from  a  magical  palace  to  the  harvest 

poet.  Adam  bending  over  the  sleeping  Eve,  in  the  Paradise  Lost, 
aud  Delilah  approaching  Samson,  in  the  Agonistes,  are  the  only- 
two  proper  pictures  I  remember  in  Milton." — Table  Talk,  2nd  Ed., 
p.  182. 
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field;  from  the  riotous  city  to  the  cottage  of  the  shepherd. 
But  even  while  admitting  the  charm  of  his  descriptions, 
we  are  often  praising  his  poetry,  not  his  poem.  Dryden 
has  noticed  the  frequent  impropriety  of  his  action,  and 
the  want  of  epic  dignity  in  the  Episodes  of  Sophronia, 
Erminia,  and  Armida.  His  imitations  are  often  tran- 
scripts, and  he  assigns  fifty  sons  to  the  king  of  Jerusalem, 
because  Homer  bestowed  that  number  on  Priam.  With 
Milton  it  was  otherwise ;  sometimes,  indeed,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Attic  garb  into  an  eastern  landscape 
diminishes  the  completeness  and  identity  of  the  repre- 
sentation ;  but  in  the  more  solemn  portions  of  his  poems 
these  errors  are  not  perceived.  His  characters  are  sup- 
ported with  wonderful  propriety.  Pope,  in  a  freedom  of 
criticism  approaching  the  profane,  has  censured  him  for 
putting  quibbles  into  the  mouths  of  angels,  and  turning 
"  God  the  Father  "  into  a  "  school  divine."  But,  as  Mr. 
Coleridge  very  justly  observes,  Milton  has  conducted  the 
celestial  part  of  his  story  with  exquisite  judgment.  In 
all  the  places  where  God  is  represented  directly  as  a 
Creator,  without  any  exhibition  of  his  own  essence,  the 
poet  adopts  the  simplest  and  sternest  language  of  the 
Scriptures.  He  ventures  on  no  poetic  diction,  no  amplifi- 
cation, no  pathos,  no  affection.  It  is  truly  the  Voice  or 
the  Word  of  the  Lord,  coming  to,  and  acting  on,  the  subject, 
Chaos.  But,  as  some  personal  interest  was  demanded  for 
the  purposes  of  poetry,  Milton  takes  advantage  of  the 
dramatic  representations  of  God's  address  to  the  Son,  and 
in  those  addresses  slips  in,  as  it  were  by  stealth,  language 
of  affection,  or  thought,  or  sentiment  *. 

Notwithstanding  the    learned   investigations    so    long 
directed  to  the  illustration  of  Milton's  poetry,  one  path 
*  Table  Talk,  second  edition,  p.  274. 
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remains  still   untrodden, — the   Talmudic  Legends,  with 
which   he   is  known   to  have  been  familiar.     Milton's 
acquaintance  with  Oriental  literature  was,  for  that  age  at 
least,   very  considerable.      Why  does  not  some  adven- 
turous scholar  follow  his  foot-prints  among  those  writers  ? 
with   much  of  extravagance,   and  much   demanding  a 
severer  condemnation,  they  contain  thoughts  and  images 
of  no  common  beauty.     In  one  place,  for  example,  Adam 
is  supposed  by  the   newly-created  light  to  survey  at  a 
single  glance  the  universe  around  him.     The  sublime  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  fallen  angel  may  be  found 
shadowed  in  the  Talmudic  picture  of  our  first  parent.    In 
reading    Milton,    our    admiration  wavers   between  his 
invention  and  his  learning.     Ben  Jonson,  among  the  chief 
requisites  for   the  formation  of  the  poetical   character, 
numbers  the  art  of  imitation ;  the  faculty  of  converting 
the  wealth  of  other  writers  to  his  own  nutriment ;  not 
swallowing  the  substance  in  a  crude  and  undigested  mass, 
but   extracting  the   choicest  essence,  and  working  the 
produce  into  one  sweetness  and  savour.     Thus  a  Virgil 
rises  out  of  the  tomb  of  Homer;  the  lip  of  Horace  charms 
the  Latin  world  upon  the  Grecian  lute;  and  the  Fairy 
Queen  nourishes  with  her  ambrosial  milk  a  Cowley,  a 
Pope,  and  a  Thomson.     Dryden's  eulogy  of  Boileau,  that 
he  paid  his  obligations  to  the  ancients  with  usury  of  his 
own  in  coin  as  good,  and  almost  as  universally  valuable, 
applies  to  Milton  with  a  deeper  emphasis.     He  has  him- 
self told  us,  that  Poetry  is  the  art  of  expert  judgment,  and 
the  final  work  of  a  head  filled  by  long  reading  and  obser- 
vation, with  elegant  maxims  and  copious  inventions.    His 
practice  corresponded  with  his  theory.     He  discovered 
treasure  in   the  most  desolate  soil;    the  East  and  the 
South  paid  him  tribute ;  Athens  and  Vaucluse ;  Thebes 
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and  Mantua.  He  drained  the  drowned  lands  of  anti- 
quity, and  rescued  jewels  from  the  covetous  sands*.  A 
rich  fancy,  we  have  been  told,  resembles  an  .^Eolian  harp 
in  its  sensitiveness  to  external  influence,  and  the  music 
of  the  tones  depends  upon  the  preparation  of  the  strings  t. 
Not  poetry  alone,  bat  every  intellectual  production,  must 
be  the  final  work  of  a  head  stored  with  reading  and  re- 
flection. Young,  in  his  Epistle  to  Tickell,  observed  of 
the  Spectator,  that 

A  chance  amusement  polished  half  an  age  ; 

hut  the  compliment  was  erroneous ;  Addison's  previous 
collections  occupied  three  folio  volumes.  In  like  man- 
ner, Gondibert  grew  up  under  the  diligent  hand  of  Dave- 
nant,  and  Hudibras  was  nurtured  by  the  industry  of 
Butler,  and  posterity  was  delighted  with  the  erudite 
•quaintnesses  of  Fuller.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  enlarging 
upon  the  text  of  Milton,  defines  invention  to  consist  in 
new  combinations  of  images  previously  collected  and 
deposited  in  the  memory.  Robert  Hall  said  happily  and 
truly  of  his  friend,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  that  in  him 
imagination  was  an  acquisition  rather  than  a  faculty, — 
that  he  had  plenty  of  embellishments,  at  command,  and 
that  his  mind  was  a  spacious  repository,  full  of  beautiful 
images,  from  which  he  had  only  to  make  a  selection  ; 
they  were  not  manufactured,  but  imported.  But  Milton 
brought  only  the  gold,  and  the  gems;  the  shrine  and  the 
statue  were  of  his  own  workmanship.  His  combinations 
are  only  so  many  new  aspects  of  invention.  What  stream 
lias  not  sparkled,  or  bower  looked  green,  or  bird  poured 
out  its  music  into  verse  ;  yet,  in  his  page,  the  stream  has 
•a  softer  murmur,  and  the  bower  a  richer  verdure,  and  the 

*  Cowley.  -f-   Brvdges. 
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bird  a  more  enchanting  melody.  Thus  the  sea  of  poetry 
contains  in  its  remotest  depths,  caves  never  to  be  ex- 
hausted of  the  pearls  which  a  mysterious  and  sleepless 
power  is  continually  creating  within  its  bosom.  His 
mind  was  saturated  with  antiquity ;  from  his  early 
infancy  he  'had  been  nourished  with  the  milk  of  that 
better  time.  His  dreams  were  of  Italy  or  Greece.  Ar- 
cadia opened  her  verdant  solitudes  before  his  feet ;  the 
nightingale  sang  to  him  at  Colonos ;  Castaly  flowed  in 
upon  his  sleep ;  the  voice  of  Plato, 

Soft  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes, 

resounded  along  the  banks  of  the  cool  Ilissus ;  Demo- 
sthenes thundered  from  the  Bema ;  Horace  talked  to  him 
from  his  Sabine  farm ;    and  the  summer  moonlight  glis- 
"  tened  through  the  olives  of  the  Academy. 

His  memory  was  of  rare  tenacity,  retaining,  even  in 
declining  age,  its  pristine  vigour.  The  splendour  of  the 
grass,  the  glory  of  the  flower,  the  beauty  of  the  elements, 
were  around  him,  and  upon  him,  when  his  vision  had 
been  "blasted  by  excess  of  light,"  as  vividly  as  in  the 
morning  of  his  youth.  Flora  came  to  cheer  him,  in  his 
chamber  hung  with  rusty  green,  with  the  same  coun- 
tenance of  bloom  and  beauty  that  purpled  the  ground 
under  the  elms  of  Horton. 

Dryden,  by  a  strange  obliquity  of  critical  vision,  con- 
sidered Spenser's  "  ill  choice  of  his  stanza"  a  fault  of  the 
"  second  magnitude ;"  and  thought  him  the  more  to  be 
admired  on  account  of  the  difficulties  he  overcame.  It  is 
a  measure  belonging  to  Fairy  Land  and  Romance ; 
uniting  the  fluency  and  amplitude  of  blank  verse  to  the 
majestic  harmony  of  the  couplet,  and  surpassing  both  in 
its  resounding  march,  and  the  imposing  swell  of  its  con- 
clusion. Canning,  in  a  letter  to  Walter  Scott,  pronounced 
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it  the  most  artificial  and  magnificent  metre  that  our  lan- 
guage affords.  All  the  charms  of  Nature,  of  Beauty,  and 
of  Love,  find  their  echoes  in  it;  the  murmur  of  fountains, 
the  rustling  of  leaves,  the  music  of  birds,  the  wailing  of 
the  lute,  the  whisper  of  affection,  the  sigh  of  tenderness, 
—who  has  uttered  these  like  Spenser?  But  he  never 
sounded  his  stanza  4to  the  bottom ;  employing  it  only  as 
a  mirror  to  reflect  his  placid  conceptions  of  fair  faces  and 
enchanted  gardens,  he  was,  perhaps,  unconscious  of  its 
bidden  spells  of  sublimity,  eloquence,  and  invective.  It 
was  reserved  for  a  poet  of  our  own  time  to  open  these 
mighty  powers,  and  to  task  them  to  the  uttermost.  Be- 
neath his  hand,  the  line,  no  longer  serene  and  unruffled, 
as  it  flowed  from  the  lyre  of  Spenser,  assumed  a  rheto- 
rical force,  and  earnestness  of  passion ;  he  put  muscles 
into  its  delicate  members,  and  caused  every  stanza  to 
heave  with  a  nervous  vigour.  It  was  Juvenal  breathing 
fire  into  Virgil ;  South  agitating  the  tranquil  fancies  of 
Bishop  Hall.  The  heroic  couplet,  while  in  a  great  degree 
unaffected  by  the  diffuseness  natural  to  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  retains  in  the  Elizabethan  poets  no  inconsider- 
able, share  of  its  capacity;  confining  the  sense  within  a 
narrower  channel,  and  uttering  the  sentiment  of  the 
writer  with  a  terser  brevity.  Hence  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  argument  and  philosophy,  without  impairing 
its  susceptibility  of  the  graces  of  description,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  passion,  or  the  flashes  of  irony. 

"  If  the  poetry  of  Milton*,"  is  the  observation  of  John- 
son, "  be  examined  with  regard  to  the  pauses  and  flow  of 
his  verses  into  each  other,  it  would  appear  that  he  has 
performed  all  that  our  language  would  admit ;  and  the 
comparison  of  his  numbers  with  those  who  have  culti- 

*  In  the  Rambler. 
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vated  the  same  manner  of  writing,  will  show  that  he 
excelled  as  much  in  the  lower  as  in  the  higher  parts  of 
his  art,  and  that  his  skill  in  harmony  was  not  less  than 
his  invention  or  his  learning."  Lord  Byron,  indeed, 
imagined  that  the  Paradise  Lost  might  hare  been  "  more 
nohly  conveyed  to  posterity"  in  the  stanza  of  Spenser  or 
Tasso,  or  the  terza-rima  of  Dante,  and  he  regretted  that 
the  Seasons  had  not  been  written  in  rhyme*. 

Neither  Johnson,  nor  any  other  of  the  poet's  biogra- 
phers, has  noticed  the  progress  of  English  versification. 
Dr.  Nott,  in  the  dissertation  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the 
Remains  of  Surrey,  seems  to  have  established  three  points 
respecting  our  versification,  as  settled  by  Chaucer ;  first, 
that  it  was  decasyllabic;  secondly,  that  it  was  rhythmical; 
thirdly,  that,  like  the  old  Alexandrine  system,  it  admitted 
of  redundant  and  defective  lines.  He  carries  his  investi- 
gation rapidly  over  the  intermediate  productions  of  Hoc- 
cleve,  Lydgate,  Hawes,  Barclay,  and  Skelton,  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
introduction  of  HEROIC  BLANK  VERSE.  Warton's  con- 
jecture, that  he  might  have  borrowed  the  invention  from 
the  Italia  Liberata  of  Trissino,  Dr.  Nott  refutes  by  an 
appeal  to  chronology.  The  translation  of  the  second  and 


*  The  general  scheme  of  his  versification,  it  is  observed  by  Mr. 
Guest,  allows  five  accents  and  ten  syllables  to  the  verse ;  but  as  he 
never  counted  the  lengthening  syllable  of  the  second  section,  and  not 
always  the  lengthening  syllable  of  the  first,  his  verse  has  often  eleven, 
and  sometimes  even  twelve  syllables, — an  abrupt  section  was  fur- 
nished with  a  foot  of  three  syllables, — the  first  section  always,  the 
second  in  all  cases  but  those  in  which  the  first  section  had  a  length- 
ening syllable,  which  was  counted  in  the  verse The  rhythm 

of  Pope  and  Dryden  differed  from  Milton's  in  three  particulars.  It 
always  counted  the  lengthening  syllable  of  the  first  section :  it 
admitted  three  syllables  only  in  the  second  foot  of  the  abrupt  section; 
and  it  rejected  the  sectional  pause. — A  History  of  English  Hhythms, 
v.  ii.  b.  iii.  c.  vii. 
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fourth  Looks  of  the  JEneid  are  very  pleasing  specimens  of 
poetic  fancy  harmonizing  and  colouring  the  language. 
Nott  quotes,  with  very  high  commendation,  Sinon's 
address  to  Priam,  as  remarkably  heautiful  in  the  artificial 
arrangement  of  the  pauses,  the  disposition  of  the  periods, 
and  the  pervading  air  of  truth  and  innocence.  The 
description  of  the  ghost  of  Creusa  vanishing  from  the 
eyes  of  .^Eneas  possesses  equal  merit.  One  or  two  shorter 
extracts  will  he  sufficient  for  our  purpose: 

So  shalt  thou  reach  at  last  Hesperian  land, 

Where  Lydian  Tiber  with  his  gentle  stream 

Mildly  doth  flow  along  the  fruitful  fields. B.  xi.,  1. 1038. 

And  again  in  the  portrait  of  the  disconsolate  and 
enamoured  Dido, — 

.     .     .     .     And  when  they  all  were  gone, 
And  the  dim  moon  doth  oft  withhold  her  light, 
And  sliding  stars  unto  sweet  sleep  provoke, 
Alone  she  mourns  within  her  palace  void, 
And  sits  her  down  on  her  forsaken  bed, 
And  absent  him  she  hears. B.  yr.,  1.  100. 

Or  in  a  holder  and  more  energetic  strain: 

With  this  the  young  men's  courage  did  increase : 
And  through  the  dark— like  to  the  ravening  wolves 
Whom  raging  fury  of  their  hungry  maws 
Drives  from  their  dens — leaving  with  hungry  throats 
Their  whelps  behind — among  our  foes  we  ran. 

B.  ii.,  1.  455. 

In  these  lines  considerable  skill  and  ingenuity  are  dis- 
played. 

Surrey's  invention  did  not  languish;  other  writers  soon 
assisted  in  placing  "  our  national  poetry  in  the  fairest 
and  rightest  way  towards  perfection*."  Of  these  Grim- 
oald  occupies  the  first  place,  in  point  of  time,  though 
not  of  merit.  Jsott  speaks  of  him  slightingly;  hut 

*  Asclmm. 
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Crowe  considers  that  to  more  flowing  numbers  than  his 
predecessors,  he  joined  the  improvement  of  breaking  the 
sentence  at  the  end  of  a  line.  Grimoahl  was  followed  by 
Sackrille,  a  writer  whose  powerful  genius  has  obtained 
the  applause  of  Sidney,  of  Pope,  and  of  Gray.  The 
tragedy  of  Gorboduc  appeared  about  five  years  after  the 
publication  of  Surrey's  Translations  of  Yirgil.  In  the 
following  passage,  although  far  from  being  the  most 
harmonious  or  beautiful  in  the  drama,  we  see  the  struc- 
ture of  his  versification. 

The  silent  night  that  brings  the  quiet  pause 
From  painful  travails  of  the  weary  day, 
Prolongs  my  careful  thoughts,  and  makes  me  blame 
The  slow  Aurore,  that  so  for  love  or  shame 
Doth  long  delay  to  show  her  blushing  face ; 
And  now  the  day  renews  my  grieful  plaint. 

Crowe  observes  that  the  verses  of  Sackville  are  gene- 
rally separated  from  each  other,  by  a  point,  or  pause,  at 
the  end  of  each.  This  is  accomplished,  he  says,  by 
taking  two  nouns  substantive,  and  fitting  such  an  adjective 
to  each  as  the  measure  requires ;  these,  with  the  neces- 
sary particles,  complete  the  line  *. 

The  Steel  Glass  of  Gascoigne,  in  1576,  continues  the 
list  of  our  early  •writers  of  blank  verse.  lie  resembled 
Surrey,  in  closing  his  lines  with  polysyllables ;  as  in  the 
concluding  part  of  the  picture  of  a  good  clergyman : 

O  gracious  God !  I  see  now  what  they  be  ! 

These  be  my  priests  divorced  from  the  world, 

And  wedded  yet  to  heaven  and  holiness ; 

Which  are  not  proud,  nor  covet  to  be  great ; 

Which  go  not  gay,  nor  covet  to  be  rich ; 

Which  envy  not,  nor  know  what  malice  means ; 

Which  cannot  feign,  which  hate  hypocrisy; 

Which  never  saw  Sir  Simony's  deceits ; 

*  Treatise  on  English  Versification,  p.  305. 
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Which  preach  of  peace,  which  carp  contentions ; 
Which  loiter  not,  but  labour  all  the  year. 

The  Tale  of  the  Two  Swans,  by  W.  Vallens,  1592, 
occupies  the  next  place.  But  a  finer  spirit  of  music  was 
beginning  to  manifest  itself  among  the  dramatic  writers. 
Campbell  was  certainly  unwarranted  in  asserting  the 
David  and  Bethsabe  of  Peele,  to  be  the  earliest  fountain 
either  of  pathos  or  harmony  *,  in  the  poetry  of  our  stage, 
but  it  undoubtedly  contained  passages  of  more  polished 
elegance  than  had  hitherto  appeared. 

Two  specimens  from  this  graceful  drama  will  show  that 
Peele  could  write  with  ease  and  sweetness : 

May  that  sweet  plain  that  bears  her  pleasant  weight, 

Be  still  enamelled  with  discoloured  flowers ; 

That  precious  fount  bear  sand  of  purest  gold ; 

And,  for  the  pebbles,  let  the  silver  streams 

That  pierce  earth's  bowels,  to  maintain  the  source, 

Play  upon  rubies,  sapphires,  chrysolites ; 

The  brims  let  be  embraced  with  golden  curls 

Of  moss  that  sleeps  with  sound  the  waters  make, 

For  joy  to  feed  the  fount  with  their  recourse  $ 

Let  all  the  grass  that  beautifies  her  bower 

Bear  manna  every  morn  instead  of  dew, 

Or  let  the  dew  be  sweeter  far  than  that 

That  hangs,  like  chains  of  pearl,  on  Hermon  Hill. 

Act  i.,  ec.  5. 

Come,  gentle  Zephyr,  tricked  in  those  perfumes 
That  erst  in  Eden  sweeten'd  Adam's  love, 
And  stroke  my  bosom  with  thy  gentle  fan. 
This  shade,  sun-proof,  is  yet  no  proof  for  thee : 
Thy  body'smoother  than  this  waveless  spring, 
Can  creep  through  that,  his  lances  cannot  pierce. 
Thou  and  thy  sister,  soft  and  sacred  air, 
Goddess  of  Life,  and  Governess  of  Health, 
Keep  every  fountain  fresh,  and  garden  sweet. 
No  brazen  gate  her  passage  can  repulse, 

*  Specimens  of  British  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  140. 
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No  bushy  thicket  bar  thy  subtle  breath, 

Then  deck  thee  with  thy  loose  delightsome  robes, 

And  on  thy  wings  bring  delicate  perfumes 

To  play  the  wanton  with  me  through  the  leaves. 

Act  L,  sc.  1. 

Blank  verse,  from  its  variety,  its  naturalness,  and  its 
reality,  seems  to  be  appropriated  to  the  business  and  the 
pleasures  of  life;  it  is  emphatically  the  dialect  of  the 
theatre.  In  the  delightful  facility  of  Massinger,  the  ever- 
changing  music  of  Shakspeare,  the  gorgeous  declamation 
of  Marlowe  or  Beaumont,  and  the  grave  stateliness  of  Ben 
Jonson,  its  happy  versatility  is  displayed :  the  smile  of 
merriment,  the  sneer  of  ridicule,  the  start  of  passion,  the 
gasp  of  sorrow,  all  find  an  adequate  expression.  The 
faintest  play  of  feature  in  the  tragic  or  the  comic  Muse, 
is  preserved  in  this  mask,  when  constructed  by  a  skilful 
artist. 

Milton  had  studied  deeply  the  works  of  Jonson,  whose 
genius,  in  many  respects,  resembled  his  own;  equal  to  it  in 
muscular  strength;  inferior  to  it  in  flexibility  and  grace; 
not  less  familiar  with  antiquity,  but  employing  it  with 
unequal  success.  Jonson  translated  the  ancients;  Milton 
imitated  them;  the  first,  content  with  giving  a  view  of 
Greek  or  Latin  history  from  the  pencil  of  Thucydides  or 
Sallust;  the  second,  presenting  the  outline  with  equal 
fidelity,  but  illuminated  by  a  sunshine  of  his  own.  Jon- 
son, whose  ear  was  attuned  to  the  majestic  harmony  of 
the  Attic  lyre,  clothed  his  thoughts  in  a  diction  of  cor- 
responding elevation.  He  trampled  upon  vice  with  a 
golden  cothurnus. 

Nott  quotes  a  passage  possessing,  he  thinks,  all  the 
majesty  and  dignity  of  Milton's  style,  combined  with 
those  peculiarities  by  which  his  versification  is  so  broadly 
distinguished  from  all  who  have  preceded  or  followed  him  : 
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Good  morrow  to  the  day!  and  next  my  gold ! 

Open  the  shrine  that  I  may  see  my  saint. 

Hail  the  world's  soul,  and  mine !  more  glad  than  is 

The  teeming  earth  to  see  the  long'd-for  sun 

Look  through  the  horns  of  the  celestial  Ram, 

Am  I  to  view  thy  splendour  darkening  his, 

That  lying  here  amongst  my  other  hoards, 

Show'st  like  a  flame  by  night,  or  like  the  day 

Struck  out  of  chaos,  when  all  darkness  fled 

Unto  the  centre. Jonson's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  278. 

Milton  prefixed  to  Paradise  Lost  a  brief  notice  and 
defence  of  its  metre.  "  This  defect,  then,  of  rhyme  so 
little  is  to  be  taken  for  a  defect,  though  it  may  seem  so, 
perhaps,  to  vulgar  readers,  that  it  rather  is  to  be 
esteemed  an  example  set,  the  first  in  English,  of  ancient 
liberty  recovered  to  heroic  poems  from  the  troublesome 
and  modern  bondage  of  rimeing."  It  is  singular  that, 
while  acknowledging  the  previous  rejection  of  this  orna- 
ment by  Italian  and  Spanish  poets  of  "  prime  note,"  as 
well  as  by  the  authors  of  "  our  best  English  tragedies," 
he  should  have  omitted  to  notice  Surrey,  and  those  who 
followed  him  in  the  same  style  of  poetry.  He  could  not 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  greatest  refiner  of  our  language 
after  Chaucer.  Upon  the  subject  of  Milton's  versification, 
however,  I  cannot  linger.  Crowe  has  shown  that  he 
availed  himself  of  all  the  variety  of  feet  admitted  by  the 
heroic  line;  and  he  notices  his  frequent  substitution  of 
the  trochaic  for  the  iambic,  which,  however,  was  some- 
times accomplished  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  harmony.  His 
pauses  equal  his  feet  in  variety.  In  a  passage  quoted  by 
Crowe,  the  pause  fulls  in  six  different  places: 

However,  some  tradition  they  dispersed 
Among  the  heathen,  of  their  purchase  got, 
And  fabled  how  the  serpent,  whom  they  called 
Ophion,  with  Eurynome,  the  wide- 
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Encroaching  Eve,  perhaps,  had  first  the  rule 

Of  high  Olympus,  thence  by  Saturn  driven 

And  Ops,  e'er  yet  Dictsean  Jove  was  born. Book  x. 

Of  all  his  pauses,  however,  Johnson  preferred  that 
upon  the  sixth  syllable,  and  passages  concluding  at  this 
stop,  he  said,  he  could  never  read  without  strong  emotions 
of  delight  or  admiration.  Of  this  rest  the  following  are 
specimens : 

Before  the  hills  appeared,  or  fountain  flowed, 
Thou  with  th'  Eternal  wisdom  didst  converse, 
Wisdom  thy  sister ;  and  with  her  didst  play 
In  presence  of  the  Almighty  Father,  pleased 
With  thy  celestial  song. 

Or  other  worlds  they  seemed,  or  happy  isles, 
Like  those  Hesperian  gardens  famed  of  old, 
Fortunate  fields,  and  groves,  and  flow'ry  vales. 
Thrice  happy  isles  !  but  who  dwelt  happy  there, 
He  staid  not  to  inquire. 

Surrey  not  only  adapted  the  majestic  notes  *  of  blank 
verse  to  an  epic  theme;  he  added  also  another  string  to 
our  lyre  by  the  introduction  of  the  sonnet.  He  found  a 
model  in  Petrarch,  and  Milton  in  Dante ;  but  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  confesses  his  inferiority  to  his  master.  Among 

*  "  True  musical  delight,"  says  Milton,  "  consists  in  apt  numbers, 
fit  quantities  of  syllables,  and  the  sense  variously  drawn  out  from 
one  verse  into  another."  By  apt  numbers,  I  understand  that  ac- 
commodation of  the  sound  to  the  sense  which  Pope's  hackneyed  line 
has  made  familiar  as  one  of  the  rules  of  criticism.  Perhaps  no  man 
ever  paid  the  same  attention  to  the  quality  of  his  rhythm  as  Milton. 
What  other  poets  effect,  as  it  were  by  chance,  Milton  achieved  by 
the  aid  of  science  and  of  art ;  he  studied  the  aptness  of  his  numbers, 
and  diligently  tutored  an  ear  which  nature  had  gifted  with  the  most 
delicate  sensibility.  In  the  flow  of  his  rhythm,  in  the  quality  of  his 
letter-sounds,  in  the  disposition  of  his  pauses,  his  verse  almost  ever 
Jits  the  subject;  and  so  insensibly  does  poetry  blend  with  this, — the 
last  beauty  of  exquisite  versification, — that  the  reader  may  some- 
times doubt  whether  it  be  the  thought  itself,  or  merely  the  happiness 
of  its  expression,  which  is  the  source  of  a  gratification  so  deeply 
felt.— Guest. 
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English  writers,  however,  he  occupies  a  distinct  and  lofty 
position;  Shakspeare  is  more  passionate  and  picturesque; 
Daniel  more  graceful  and  idiomatic;  Dray  ton  more  ela- 
borate and  ornate, — but  Milton  excels  them  all  in  the 
simple  dignity  of  truth;  had  jEschylus  written  a  sonnet, 
we  might  have  imagined  it  to  have  flowed  with  equal 
solemnity  and  grandeur.  Spenser,  whose  Fancy  demanded 
a  wider  circle  for  her  magical  operations,  has  produced  a 
few  pleasing  and  fantastical  sonnets,  although  deficient 
in  vigour.  But  at  the  lip  of  Milton,  the  gentle  reed  of 
the  shepherd  was  animated  by  a  new  and  bolder  spirit. 
His  sonnets  upon  Cromwell,  his  own  blindness,  his 
deceased  wife,  and  the  martyrs  of  Piedmont,  are  noble 
and  sublime.  The  invocation  to  the  Nightingale  wants 
the  rural  feeling  of  his  earlier  poems, — but  the  line  in 
which  he  speaks  of  her 

Liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day 
is  exquisitely  beautiful  and  tender. 

The  prose  works  of  Milton,  from  their  controversial 
character,  have  not  undergone  any  analysis  in  the  present 
memoir ;  Coleridge  considered  his  style  not  less  charac- 
teristic of  the  philosophic  republican,  than  Cowley's  of 
the  first-rate  gentleman.  It  is  built  up  into  a  lofty  gran- 
deur with  classic  idioms,  and  astonishes  by  the  power  and 
the  copiousness  of  its  invective.  The  nervous  energy  of 
his  intellect  is  never  more  fully  developed  than  in  the 
daring  attitudes  of  defiance.  Hume's  criticism  of  De- 
mosthenes is  not  inapplicable  to  Milton; — vehement 
reasoning,  disdainful  anger,  fearlessness,  freedom,  hurried 
along  with  a  violent  inflammation  of  language,  and  in- 
volved in  a  chain  of  elaborate  argument,  form  his  leading 
characteristics.  Every  word  seems  to  be  inspired  by  the 
heart  of  the  writer ;  and  those  tremendous  declamations, 
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which  Cicero  called  the  thunderbolts  of  Demosthenes, 
were  never  hurled  with  a  more  terrific  impetuosity  than 
the  anathemas  of  Milton  against  the  king  and  the  episco- 
pacy. When  Socrates  was  asked  in  what  strength  con- 
sisted, he  replied,  "  In  the  motion  of  the  soul  with  the 
body."  This  is  the  secret  of  Milton's  vigour ;  his  soul 
went  with  his  hand. 

If  contrasted  with  some  of  his  immediate  contempo- 
raries, he  will  be  found  wanting  in  harmony,  in  purity, 
and  in  condensation ;  even  in  his  own  day  his  style  was 
remarkable  for  its  peculiarities;  he  professes  his  inability 
to  conceive  what  it  "  ailed  to  be  so  soon  distinguishable." 
The  subjects  that  occupied  his  attention  did  not  readily 
admit  the  milder  Graces  that  adorn  the  contemplations  of 
his  antagonist  Bishop  Hall,  or  the  florid  and  aureate 
pages  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  whom  the  Loves  are  always 
seen  the  companions  of  Wisdom.  A  comparison  of 
Milton's  various  eulogies  of  marriage,  in  the  Treatise  upon 
Divorce,  with  the  eloquent  enthusiasm  of  Taylor  over- 
flowing in  the  Sermon  on  the  Wedding  Ring,  would  place 
their  merits  in  a  very  striking  light.  It  is  in  the  indig- 
nant, the  scornful,  the  denouncing,  that  his  genius  seems 
to  speak  with  the  clearest  voice ;  nothing  can  exceed  the 
glare  of  his  hatred;  a  single  flash  lights  us  through  a 
page.  His  portraits  of  Zeal;  of  Truth;  of  Justice;  "the 
strength,  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  majesty  of  all 
ages;"  of  Error,  with  her  huge  overshadowing  train 
sweeping  the  stars  out  of  the  firmament  of  the  church,  in 
the  dark  era  preceding  the  Reformation;  of  Antiquity, 
the  "unactive  and  lifeless  Colossus;"  the  comparison  of 
the  Gospel  to  a  mirror  of  diamond,  dazzling  and  piercing 
the  misty  eye-ball;  the  description  of  God's  opening  the 
drowsy  eyelids  by  the  glimmering  light  which  WicklifFe 
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and  his  followers  dispersed, — all  these  passages  are  nobty 
conceived  and  vividly  expressed.  Not  less  beautiful  is 
the  observation  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, — "  By  this  time,  like  one  who 
had  set  out  on  his  way  by  night,  and  travelled  through  a 
region  of  smooth  or  idle  dreams,  our  history  now  arrives 
on  the  confines  where  daylight  and  twilight  meet  us  with 
a  clear  dawn,  presenting  to  our  view,  though  at  a  far 
distance,  clear  colours  and  shapes."  Or  the  allusion  to 
the  legend  of  the  martyr  Polycarp, — "  The  fire,  when  it 
came  to  proof,  would  not  do  its  work ;  but,  starting  off 
like  a  full  sail  from  the  mast,  did  but  reflect  a  golden 
light  upon  his  unviolated  limbs,  exhaling  such  a  sweet 
odour,  as  if  all  the  incense  of  Arabia  had  been  burning." 
Southey  has  introduced  this  poetical  description  into  his 
oriental  romance  of  Thalaba.  And  this  is  the  writer 
>vhom  Voltaire,  with  all  the  malignity  of  ignorance,  pro- 
nounced a  miserable  writer  of  prose ! 

The  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  pass  over  thus 
•rapidly  the  polemical  disquisitions  of  Milton,  render  a 
review  of  his  political  character  inexpedient.  That  criti- 
cism, however,  is  certainly  unjust  to  his  memory,  which 
supposes  him  to  have  been  actuated  by  any  feeling  but  the 
loftiest  patriotism;  the  patriotism,  indeed,  of  a  visionary, 
full  of  dangerous  experiments  and  extravagant  expecta- 
tions, but,  nevertheless,  sincere  and  disinterested.  He 
confessed  to  his  friend  Heimbach  that  he  possessed  no 
influence  with  the  individuals  in  power.  The  crafty 
hypocrisy  of  Cromwell  and  his  peers  differed  widely  from 
that  noble  and  heroic  wisdom,  to  be  obtained,  he  declared, 
by  imbuing  the  mind  with  foreign  writings,  and  the 
•examples  of  the  best  ages.  Carried  by  an  ardent  imagi- 
nation into  earlier  times,  and  among  the  simpler  and 
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severer  manners  of  patriarchal  society,  he  was  always 
grasping  at  some  ideal  excellence — some  beautiful  shadow. 
In  all  the  struggles  of  controversial  animosity,  in  all 
the  fierceness  of  his  republican  zeal,  he  was  never  for- 
saken, as  he  affirmed,  by  the  hope  of  "  clasping  inseparable 
hands  with  joy  and  bliss,"  where  they  who,  "  by  their 
labours,  counsels,  and  prayers,  have  been  earnest  for  the 
common  good  of  their  country,"  shall  receive  a  glorious 
reward.  It  becomes  us,  therefore,  while  sighing  over  the 
intemperance  of  his  anger,  to  remember  that  he  lived  in. 
the  midst  of  the  battle*,  when  the  passions  of  men  were 
goaded  into  fury,  when  fanaticism  darkened  into  madness, 
and  the  voice  of  reason  was  drowned  in  the  tumult  of  an 
arming  nation. 

*  Chamunjr. 
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THE  life  of  Bishop  Ken,  in  connexion  with  the  political 
history  of  our  Church,  has  been  written  with  great  zeal 
and  affection  by  Mr.  Bowles;  and  his  Prose  Works  have 
been  recently  published  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Round.  In  the  following  pages  he  is  viewed  more 
particularly  in  the  character  of  a  Christian  and  a  poet. 

THOMAS  KEN  was  born  in  July,  1637,  at  Little  Berk- 
hampstead,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  his  father,  a  solicitor 
of  Furnival's  Inn,  appears  to  have  possessed  a  temporary 
residence.  He  had  two  sisters,  of  whom  Anne,  the  elder, 
was  married  to  the  excellent  Isaac  Walton,  and  Martha, 
the  younger,  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Beacham. 
It  is  not  known  in  what  place  he  received  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  his  education.  His  parents  watched  over  him 
with  affectionate  solicitude  and  early  implanted  those 
principles  of  piety  which  took  such  deep  root  in  his  heart. 
In  one  of  his  poems  he  has  a  touching  allusion  to  their 
tenderness. 

E'er  since  I  hung  upon  my  mother's  breast, 

Thy  love,  my  God,  has  me  sustained  and  blest ; 

My  virtuous  parents,  tender  of  their  child, 

My  education,  pious,  careful,  mild. 

By  whose  interest  he  procured  admission  into  the 
venerable  establishment  of  William  of  Wykeham,  we  are 
not  informed.  The  melody  of  his  voice,  for  which  as  a 
child  he  was  remarkable,  although  a  qualification  of  great 
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importance  in  times  when  music  was  associated  with 
instruction,  was  not  likely  to  gain  him  much  favour  with 
the  warden  of  Winchester  College,  a  man  of  fine  scholar- 
ship and  eloquence,  but  a  violent  polemic,  and  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Covenant.  It  is  only  ascertained  that 
lie  was  admitted  January  30th,  1650-51,  and  that  in 
1655-56,  he  was  entered  of  Hart  Hall,  then  occupying 
the  site  of  Magdalen  College;  there  being  no  vacancy  at 
New  College. 

On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  the  cloud  of  puritanical 
gloom  began  gradually  to  disperse,  and  the  solemn 
anthem,  in  the  words  of  Prynne,  was  once  more  tossed 
from  side  to  side,  and  men  knelt  with  a  lighter  breast 
amid  the  dim  religious  light  of  their  long-silent  cathedrals. 
A  music  meeting  was  instituted  about  the  same  period  at 
Oxford,  of  which  Ken  became  a  member,  and  Anthony 
"Wood,  who  has  recorded  the  names  of  the  various  per- 
formers with  unusual  enthusiasm,  says  that  he  would  "  be 
sometimes  among  them,  and  sing  his  part."  He  had  not 
yet,  we  may  suppose,  begun  to  play  on  his  lute. 

In  1661,  he  obtained  his  bachelor's  degree,  and  soon 
after  went  into  orders.  To  what  extent  he  distinguished 
himself  in  his  academic  exercises  is  unknown;  but  we 
are  assured  that  the  piety  and  sweetness  of  his  disposition 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Society  to  which  he  belonged. 
In  1666,  he  was  elected  to  the  vacant  fellowship  in  Win- 
chester College,  whither  he  now  hastened  to  return*. 
There  he  found  his  friend  Bishop  Morley,  who  had  been 
translated  from  the  see  of  Worcester,  and  under  whose 
roof  dwelt  Isaac  Walton,  who  was  come  to  pass  the 

*  His  subscribing  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  new  buildings  of 
New  College  fronting  the  garden,  was  the  first  proof  of  his  gra- 
titude.  BOWLES. 
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evening  of  his  days  with  that  excellent  prelate  whom  he 
had  sheltered  in  the  season  of  his  want  and  affliction. 

Morley  had  seen  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  Ken, 
while  at  Oxford,  and  he  welcomed  him  to  Winchester 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  friendship.  He  appointed  hinv 
his  domestic  chaplain,  and  at  various  times  presented  him 
with  the  living  of  Brixton,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  stall 
in  his  own  cathedral,  and  finally  with  the  rectory  of 
Woodhay,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Sharrock  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Winchester.  The  last  benefice  Kea 
resigned  into  the  hands  of  his  patron. 

It  was  during  these  hours  of  tranquillity  and  peace 
that  he  composed  his  Manual  of  Prayers,  and  Morning, 
Evening,  and  Midnight  Hymns,  for  the  use  of  the  Win- 
chester scholars.  Mr.  Bowles  is  of  opinion  that  the 
melody  to  which  the  words  were  sung,  was  adapted  by 
Ken  from  the  old  tune  of  Tallis.  His  skill  in  music 
was  probably  not  inconsiderable;  he  had  an  organ  in  his 
rooms,  which  he  left  behind  him  on  his  departure  from 
Winchester,  and  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  communicated  to- 
Mr.  Bowles  a  very  interesting  anecdote  respecting  it. 

The  apartments  formerly  appropriated  to  Ken  were  sub- 
sequently occupied  by  the  Eev.  Philip  Barton.  During 
the  absence  of  that  gentleman,  one  of  the  boys  obtained 
admission  into  the  chamber,  being  actuated  by  an  enthu- 
siastic desire  to  touch  Ken's  organ.  Dr.  Barton,  on 
discovering  the  culprit,  set  him  an  imposition.  The  boy 
was  afterwards  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  the  accomplished 
author  of  the  Essay  on  the  genius  of  Pope. 

Ken  did  not  slumber  in  his  prosperity.  He  preached 
constantly  and  with  great  success  at  "  St.  John's  Church 
in  the  Soak,"  near  Manchester,  which  appears  to  have 
been  destitute  of  any  regular  ministerial  instruction,  and 
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many  anabaptists  were  converted  by  the  earnestness  of 
his  eloquence.  "  And  that  neither  his  study,"  says  Haw- 
kins, "  might  be  the  aggressor  on  his  hours  of  instruction; 
or  what  he  judged  his  duty  prevent  his  improvement;  or 
both,  his  closet  addresses  to  God;  he  strictly  accustomed 
himself  but  to  one  sleep,  which  often  obliged  him  to  rise 
at  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes 
sooner,  and  grew  so  habitual  that  it  continued  with  him 
almost  to  his  last  illness.  And  so  lively  and  cheerful 
was  his  temper,  that  he  would  be  very  facetious  and 
entertaining  to  his  friends  in  the  evening,  even  when  it 
was  perceived  that  with  difficulty  he  kept  his  eyes  open; 
and  then  seemed  to  go  to  rest  with  no  other  purpose  than 
the  refreshing  him  and  enabling  him  with  more  vigour 
and  cheerfulness  to  sing  his  Morning  Hymn,  as  he  then 
used  to  do,  to  his  lute,  before  he  put  on  his  clothes." 

In  1675,  he  accompanied  Isaac  Walton's  son,  who  had 
recently  taken  his  degree  at  Christ's  Church,  Oxford,  in  a 
tour  to  Italy.  The  time  appointed  for  the  journey  hap- 
pened to  be  that  fixed  for  the  celebration  of  the  papal 
jubilee,  but  of  their  travels,  the  only  memorial  is  a  head 
by  an  unknown  Italian  artist,  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Hawes.  They  returned  in  the  same  year,  and  Ken  was 
heard  to  remark,  as  we  are  informed  by  Hawkins,  that 
he  had  great  reason  to  thank  God  for  his  travels,  since,  if 
it  were  possible,  he  returned  rather  more  convinced  of  the 
purity  of  the  Protestant  religion  than  before.  But  his 
innocence  did  not  preserve  him  from  calumny.  At  a 
period  when  religious  intolerance  ran  so  high,  and  the 
road,  to  use  the  language  of  Chillingworth,  which  did  not 
lead  to  Geneva,  was  considered  as  necessarily  to  lead  to 
Rome,  the  motives  of  his  harmless  visit  were,  of  course, 
misrepresented;  and  the  opinion  that  he  had  become 
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tainted  with  the  Roman  heresy  was  openly  avowed. 
Wood  says,  that  he  lost  the  favour  of  many  ot  his  hearers, 
who  supposed  that  hy  that  journey  he  had  heen  tinged 
with  popery*. 

He  remained  "among  those  he  loved"  until  1679, 
when  he  was  selected  to  fill  the  situation  of  chaplain  to 
the  Princess  of  Orange,  in  whose  deportment,  says  Bur- 
net,  "  there  was  a  sweetness  that  charmed,  and  an  exact- 
ness in  piety  and  virtue  that  made  her  a  pattern  to  all 
that  saw  her."  The  temper  of  the  prince,  however,  was 
not  equally  conciliating,  and  Hooper,  who  had  been  first 
recommended  to  the  appointment  by  Bishop  Morley,  con- 
tinued at  the  court  of  the  Hague  only  a  brief  period. 
Ken,  it  was  hoped,  would  have  succeeded  better,  but 
Mrs.  Prowse,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Hooper,  observes  in 
her  memorandum,  that  "  he  agreed  worse."  Hawkins 
says  that  a  "  consequential  act  of  his  singular  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  his  country,  in  behalf  of  a  young  lady,  so 
exasperated  the  prince,  that  he  warmly  threatened  to 
turn  him  from  the  service;  which  the  doctor  resisting, 
and  begging  leave  of  the  princess,  (whom  to  his  death  he 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  his  mistress,)  warned  himself 
from  the  service,  till  by  the  entreaty  of  the  prince  himself, 
he  was  courted  to  his  former  post  and  respect;  and  when 
the  year  expired  he  returned  to  England  t." 

*  The  following  is  the  strange  version  of  the  story  given  in 
Spence's  Anecdotes.  "  Bishop  Ken  went  to  Rome  with  Dr.  Wal- 
ton ;  part  of  his  design  was  to  inquire  into  the  Romish  religion,  and 
if  he  found  it  sound,  to  profess  it  and  continue  at  Rome.  He 
returned  about  1675,  after  six  years'  stay  abroad.  In  King  James's 
reign,  upon  his  complimenting  him  on  some  passages  in  his  writings 
for  their  nearness  of  opinions,  he  told  the  king  what  little  occasion 
he  had  to  do  so,  that  he  had  once  been  inclined  to  his  religion, 
but  that  the  New  Testament  and  his  journey  to  Rome  had  quite 
cured  him." P.  329,  ed.  Singer. 

f  See  Bowies'  Life  of  Ken,  vol.  ii.  p.  45,  &c. 
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In  1684,  he  sailed  with  Lord  Dartmouth  in  the  expe- 
dition sent  out  to  destroy  the  fortifications  of  Tangier,  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  hrin"  home  the  gar- 

O  .  O 

rison.  It  is  not  easy  to  assign  Ken's  motive  for  under- 
taking so  long  and  fatiguing  a  voyage,  unless  we^uppose 
him  to  have  been  actuated  by  benevolent  feelings  towards 
the  suffering  victims  of  African  slavery;  a  belief  encou- 
raged by  the  constant  gentleness  and  humanity  of  his 
disposition.  During  the  voyage  he  composed  an  epic 
poem  called  'Edmond,'  founded  upon  the  history  of  a 
king  of  the  East  Angles.  The  original  M.S.,  still  in 
existence,  is  said  to  be  written  with  remarkable  neatness, 
and  the  numerous  corrections  attest  the  diligence  of  the 
writer.  He  had  been  already  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
king,  with  peculiar  expressions  of  royal  favour,  and  when, 
on  the  translation  of  Bishop  Mew  to  the  diocese  of  Win- 
chester, the  friends  of  Ken  applied  in  his  behalf  for  the 
vacant  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  reply  of  the  monarch 
was  highly  gratifying.  He  assured  them  that  "  Dr.  Ken 
should  succeed,  but  that  he  designed  it  should  be  from 
his  own  peculiar  appointment." 

He  was  accordingly  consecrated,  January  25,  1684. 
Thus  was  the  simple-minded  shepherd  caught  .up,  as  he 
expressed  it,  from  his  low  "  cottage  on  the  plain"  to  the 
"  pastoral  chair,"  which  none  of  his  predecessors  had 
ever  occupied  with  greater  meekness  or  humility  *.  But 

*  Ken  uses  nearly  the  same  words  in  the  dedication  of  his  Expo- 
sition of  the  Church  Catechism  to  the  inhabitants  of  his  diocese. 
"  Since  then  the  providence  of  God,  who  is  wont  to  glorify  his 
strength  in  the  weakness  of  the  instrument  he  uses,  has  caught  me 
up  from  among  the  meanest  herdsmen  unto  the  pastoral  throne, 
and  lias  been  pleased  to  commit  you  to  my  care." 

It  appears  from  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  429,  fourth  ed.,  that  Ken  was 
appointed  bishop,  before  the  expedition  to  Tangier.  The  expedition 
was  sent  out  September,  1683.  The  garrison  was  brought  back  to 
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before  the  necessary  forms  of  his  appointment  were 
completed,  he  was  summoned  to  the  death-bed  of  his 
royal  master.  Ken  acted  in  that  trying  hour  with  great 
earnestness  and  zeal;  remaining  in  the  king's  chamber, 
we  are  told  by  Hawkins,  without  intermission,  for  at  least 
three  days  and  nights;  watching  at  proper  intervals  to 
suggest  pious  thoughts  and  proper  ejaculations  on  so 
serious  an  occasion;  "  in  which  time  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth coming  into  the  room,  the  bishop  prevailed  with 
his  majesty  to  have  her  removed,  and  took  the  occasion 
of  representing  the  injury  done  to  the  queen,  so  effectually, 
that  his  majesty  was  induced  to  send  for  her,  and,  asking 
pardon,  had  the  satisfaction  of  forgiveness  before  he 
died."  This  is  the  account  of  a  friend;  but  the  testi- 
mony of  Bishop  Burnet  is  equally  favourable.  "  Ken," 
he  says,  "  applied  himself  to  the  awakening  the  king's 
conscience.  He  spoke  with  great  elevation  both  of 
thought  and  expression,  like  a  man  inspired,  as  those  who 
were  present  told  me.  He  resumed  the  matter  often,  and 
pronounced  many  short  ejaculations  and  prayers  which 
affected  all  that  were  present,  except  him  that  was  most 
concerned,  who  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  him,  and 
made  no  answer  to  him." 

In  the  Winter  of  1683,  he  lost  his  excellent  friend 
Isaac  Walton.  I  have  always  regarded  the  character  of 
this  most  amiable  of  anglers  with  affectionate  esteem. 
His  old  age  did  not  upbraid  the  green;  the  same  passion 
for  Nature,  and  his  favourite  amusement,  cheered  him  in 
the  winter  of  his  days.  Writing,  in  his  eighty-third  year, 
to  his  friend  and  brother  angler,  Cotton,  he  talks  of 
beginning  a  pilgrimage  to  him  in  the  ensuing  month  of 

England  in  the  early  part  of  1C84.  The  see  of  Winchester  became 
vacant  during  the  voyage. BOWLES. 
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May.  A  lore  of  God  and  of  his  works  had  kept  the 
heart  of  the  old  man  young.  Even  when  we  have  no 
partiality  for  his  pursuits,  we  delight  in  his  company,  and 
"stretch  our  legs"  with  him  up  Tottenham  Hill,  and 
drink  a  morning  draught  together  at  the  "  Thatched 
House,"  in  Hodsden ;  or  sit  under  the  "  high  honeysuckle 
hedge,"  listening  to  the  humble  and  affecting  strains  of 
religious  wisdom  for  ever  flowing  from  his  lips.  He  is  no 
careless  or  unthoughtful  observer  of  nature.  From  the 
song  of  the  lark,  the  blackbird,  and  the  throstle,  he 
draws  something  to  remind  us  of  bowers  where  the  leaf 
never  fades;  and  in  the  humblest  flower  hanging  over 
the  field-bird's  nest,  he  finds  an  emblem  of  serenity  and 

joy- 
To  Walton  the  high  praise  may  be  given  of  having 
nourished  his  piety  by  his  amusements;  and  he  has 
taught  us  by  his  example,  when  we  would  "  beget  content 
and  increase  confidence  in  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and 
providence  of  Almighty  God,"  to  walk  "  the  meadows  by 
some  gliding  stream,  and  then  contemplate  the  lilies  that 
take  no  care,  and  those  very  many  other  various  little 
creatures,  that  are  not  only  created,  but  fed,  man  knows 
not  how,  by  the  goodness  of  the  God  of  Nature,  and 
therefore  trust  in  Him  *." 

On  the  accession  of  James,  new  instruments  were  pre- 
pared for  Ken's  introduction  to  his  see,  and  the  sum 
necessary  to  discharge  the  expenses  was  advanced  to 
him  by  the  nephew  of  his  patron  Morley. 

Who  can  contemplate  Ken  in  his  new  dignity  without 
delight !  "  Here,"  says  his  poetical  biographer,  "  was  the 
castellated  abode  of  peace  and  prayer,  separate  from  the 
crowd,  surrounded  with  its  still  moat,  and  as  it  were, 

*  See  his  Works. 
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sheltered  from  the  world  and  its  tumults  under  the  wing 
of  the  venerahle  cathedral.  With  an  enclosed  garden 
commanding  from  its  embattled  walls  the  rich  scenery 
of  its  hills  and  champaign,  and  the  beautiful  Vale 
of  Glastonbury,  crowned  by  its  distant  Tor.  The  epi- 
scopal domain  extended  to  Banwell,  commanding  the 
sweep  of  the  Severn  Sea,  bordering  the  territory  of  Ken 
Court,  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  more  prosperous 
part  of  the  family  at  the  time  when  the  father  of  Ken, 
little  dreaming  that  his  son  should  ever  there  or  thus  be 
placed,  followed  the  drudgery  of  his  office  in  the  smoke  of 
London." 

His  charity  increased  with  his  income;  his  poorer 
relations  were  liberally  and  affectionately  assisted,  and 
when,  upon  one  occasion,  he  received  a  fine  of  four 
thousand  pounds,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  distri- 
buted among  the  indigent  French  Protestants.  He  also 
projected  the  establishment  of  a  workhouse  at  Wells, 
but  failed  through  the  indifference  of  the  influential  inha- 
bitants. But  Ken  well  knew  that  pecuniary  relief  in- 
discriminately administered  was  productive  of  no  lasting 
benefit. 

Hawkins  says  that  he  had  a  very  happy  way  of  mixing 
his  spiritual  with  his  corporal  alms  *,  and  that  when  any 
poor  person  asked  charity  of  him,  it  was  his  practice  to 
question  him  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or 
the  Creed;  for  his  experience  had  taught  him  that  the 
deplorable  ignorance  of  persons  arrived  at  mature  years, 
rendered  all  efforts  for  their  improvement  very  nearly 
fruitless;  and  he  said  that  he  would  try  to  "  lay  a  foun- 
dation to  make  the  next  generation  better." 

*  Ken  applied  the  same  expression  to  Lady  Maynard,  in  his 
sermon  on  her  death. 
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Impelled  by  this  Christian  motive,  he  laboured  dili- 
gently in  establishing  schools  in  all  the  chief  towns  of  his 
diocese,  where  children  might  be  instructed  in  the  Cate- 
chism. And  for  the  more  effectual  furtherance  of  his 
object,  he  composed  and  circulated  his  Exposition  of  the 
Church  Catechism,  and  furnished  his  clergy  with  elemen- 
tary books  for  the  }roung,  and  encouraged  and  aided  them 
in  the  formation  of  parochial  libraries.  Infant  schools 
are  now  to  be  found  in  every  village,  and  Christian  know- 
ledge is  supplied  to  the  humblest  capacity ;  but  Ken  had 
many  difficulties  to  encounter, — from  the  opulent  and 
powerful  he  derived  no  assistance.  Let  us  not,  therefore, 
who  gather  the  fruit,  forget  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  them, 
who  bore  so  much  of  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 
We  should  never  have  reaped,  if  they  had  wanted  the 
patience  to  cleanse  the  soil  and  to  sow  the  seed. 

His  active  labours  in  the  cause  of  religion  extended 
through  every  part  of  his  diocese,  for  it  was  his  custom  to 
preach  frequently  at  the  different  village  churches,  where 
his  earnest  and  affecting  eloquence  always  won  many 
attentive  auditors.  His  reputation  as  a  powerful  and 
pathetic  orator  was  very  widely  diffused*.  In  1685,  he 
was  appointed  to  preach  at  Whitehall.  The  sermon  in 
which  his  own  feelings  are  supposed  to  have  been  sha- 

*  The  following  letter  written  by  Queen  Anne,  when  Princess  of 
Denmark,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  was  communicated  to 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March,  1814.  It  is  addressed  to 
Dr.  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely, —  the  schoolfellow  and  friend  of  Ken. 
"  I  hear  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  expounds  this  afternoon  at 
your  chapel,  and  I  have  a  great  mind  to  hear  him.  Therefore  1 
desire  you  would  do  me  the  favour,  to  let  some  place  be  kept  for  me, 
where  I  may  hear  well  and  be  the  least  taken  notice  of;  for  I  wiil 
bring  but  one  body  with  me,  and  desire  I  may  not  be  known.  I 
should  not  have  given  you  the  trouble,  but  that  I  was  afraid  if  I  had 
sent  any  body,  they  might  have  made  some  mistake.  Pray  let  mo 
know  what  time  it  begins." 
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(lowed  forth,  gave  great  offence  from  its  hostility  to 
popery,  and  Ken  was  sent  for  by  the  king,  to  whom  lie 
replied,  with  becoming  intrepidity,  "  that  if  his  majesty 
had  not  neglected  his  own  duty  of  being  present,  his 
enemies  had  missed  this  opportunity  of  accusing  him." 
And  so,  says  Hawkins,  he  was  dismissed. 

He  had  not  been  settled  at  Wells  more  than  a  year, 
when  the  unhappy  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  disinterested 
benevolence. 

Sedgemoor,  the  scene  of  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the 
insurgents,  was  distant  only  a  day's  journey  from  the 
bishop's  palace,  whither  many  of  the  unhappy  fugitives  fled 
for  protection.  An  incidental  notice  of  his  charity  to  these 
sufferers  occurs  in  Ken's  examination  before  the  Privy 
Council,  in  1696.  He  says  that  a  thousand,  or  more,  were 
imprisoned  in  his  diocese;  many  of  whom  he  had  reason 
to  believe  "  ill  men  and  void  of  all  religion."  Notwith- 
standing which  he  thought  it,  he  said,  his  duty  to  relieve 
them,  visiting  them  night  and  day,  and  supplying  them 
with  necessaries  himself,  and  encouraging  others  to  do  the 
same.  Obstinate  and  bigoted  as  James  generally  showed 
himself,  he  expressed  to  Sir  Thomas  Cutlar,  the  com- 
manding officer  at  Wells,  his  approbation  of  the  bishop's 
conduct.  The  fate  of  the  leader  of  the  insurrection  forms 
a  well-known  passage  in  our  history. 

Ken,  with  three  other  prelates,  was  appointed  to  attend 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  on  the  scaffold,  and  his  beha- 
viour in  the  discharge  of  that  painful  office  has  been  very 
severely  censured.  But  that  he  was  not  "  the  stupid 
inquisitor"  who  persisted  in  questioning  the  sufferei 
during  his  last  moments,  might  almost  be  asserted  upon 
the  authority  of  his  amiable  and  merciful  disposition,  if 
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we  had  not  the  assurance  of  Hawkins — a  witness  of  un- 
impeachable veracity,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  facts 
he  details — that  Ken  never  acted  or  assisted  there,  but  in 
"  the  devotional  part  only." 

But  times  of  trial  were  at  hand,  when  his  courage  was 
to  be  proved.  The  unhappy  obstinacy  of  James,  in  com- 
pelling the  reading  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  is  well 
known.  Ken  formed  one  of  that  noble  band  who  stood 
forward  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  conscience.  Evelyn 
says  in  his  Diary,  May  18th,  1688:  "  This  evening,  six 
bishops,  Bath  and  Wells,  Peterborough,  Ely,  St.  Asaph, 
Chichester,  Bristol,  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
bishops,  came  to  his  majesty  to  petition  him  that  he 
would  not  impose  the  reading  of  it  (the  Declaration)  to 
the  several  congregations  within  their  dioceses.  .  .  .  The 
king  was  so  far  incensed  at  this  address,  that  he,  with 
threatening  expressions,  commanded  them  to  obey  him  in 
reading  it  at  their  perils,  and  so  dismissed  them."  On  the 
8th  of  June,  the  Bishops  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  "  The 
concern  of  the  people  for  them,"  says  Evelyn,  "  was 
wonderful,  infinite  crowds  on  their  knees  begging  their 
blessing  or  praying  for  them  as  they  passed  out  of  the 
barge  along  the  Tower  Wharf."  On  the  13th,  Evelyn  visited 
them  in  the  Tower,  and  on  the  15th,  they  were  released 
upon  their  own  recognizances.  The  trial  took  place  on 
the  29th,  and  lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  six  in 
the  evening.  Evelyn  says  that,  when  the  acquittal  was 
known  there  "  was  great  rejoicing,  and  there  was  a  lane 
of  people  from  the  King's  Bench  to  the  water-side  on  their 
knees  as  the  bishops  passed  and  repassed  to  beg  their 
blessings.  Bonfires  were  kindled  that  night,  and  bells 
rung,  which  was  taken  very  ill  at  court;  and  an  appear- 
ance of  near  sixty  earls  and  lords  on  the  bench  did  not 
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a  little  comfort  them,  but  indeed  they  were  all  along  full 
of  comfort  and  cheerful." 

Ken,  it  has  been  supposed,  regarded  the  Revolution,  at 
first,  with  favourable  sentiments,  and  he  has  been  blamed 
for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  NVilliam ;  but 
whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  wisdom  of 
his  scruples,  we  have  no  right  to  question  their  sincerity. 
His  letter  to  Bishop  Burnet  contains  a  manly  and  candid 
vindication  of  his  conduct.  Burnet  says  that  Ken  de- 
clared for  William  on  his  landing;  but  this  assertion  has 
never  been  substantiated.  He  had  been  assured  that 
James  had  disposed  of  Ireland  to  the  king  of  France,  and 
acting  under  the  false  impression  of  the  monarch's  per- 
fidy, he  told  some  of  his  friends  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
accusation  being  proved,  he  might  be  inclined  to  embrace 
the  party  of  the  Dutch  Prince.  However,  on  arriving  in 
London,  he  satisfied  himself  of  the  falsehood  of  the  story, 
and  of  course  considered  his  conditional  promise  dis- 
solved. Hawkins  gives  a  very  beautiful  illustration  of 
the  purity  and  sensitiveness  of  his  feelings.  While  he 
stayed  in  town,  and  lodged  with  his  old  friend  Dr. 
Hooper,  who  had  daily  and  earnestly  discoursed  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  compliance  with  the  oath,  he  at 
last  used  these  expressions  to  him :  "  I  question  not  but 
that  you  and  several  others,  have  taken  the  oaths  with  as 
good  a  conscience  as  myself  shall  refuse  them ;  and  some- 
times you  have  almost  persuaded  me  to  comply,  by  the 
arguments  you  have  used;  but  I  beg  you  to  urge  them 
no  further;  for  should  I  be  persuaded  to  comply,  and 
after  see  reason  to  repent,  you  would  make  me  the  most 
miserable  man  in  the  world."  The  queen  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  she  knew  Ken  had  a  great  desire  to  be  a 

VOL.  II.  H 
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martyr,  but  he  should  not  he  gratified  in  her  time  *.  He 
certainly  suffered  for  conscience'  sake,  and  if  his  afflictions 
did  not  gratify  him,  his  piety  taught  him  to  endure  them 
with  Christian  resignation  t. 

We  learn  from  Evelyn  that  fears  were  entertained  of 
the  consequence  likely  to  result  from  the  severe  measures 
adopted  towards  Ken  and  his  brethren.  He  observes  in 
his  Diary,  May  7th,  1691 :  "  Bishop  Ken,  who  is  to  be 
put  out,  is  exceedingly  beloved  in  his  diocese,  and  if  he 
and  the  rest  should  insist  on  it,  and  plead  their  interest 
as  freeholders,  'tis  believed  there  would  be  difficulty  in 
their  case,  and  it  may  endanger  a  schism  and  much  dis- 
turbance. So  as  wise  men  think  it  had  been  better  to 
have  let  them  alone,  than  to  have  proceeded  with  this 
rigour  to  turn  them  out  for  refusing  to  swear  against  their 
consciences." 

Ken  did  not  surrender  his  dignity  without  a  protest, 
although  he  limited  his  opposition  to  a  public  announce- 
ment in  the  cathedral,  of  his  readiness,  at  all  times,  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  his  episcopal  office,  and  he  retained 
the  title  until  he  resigned  the  see  in  favour  of  his  friend 
Dr.  Hooper  J. 

It  must  have  been  a  melancholy  spectacle  when  this 

*  Lord  Dartmouth's  Note  on  Burnet ;  Oxford  edition. 

•f  Writing  to  Mr.  Harbin,  Lord  Weymouth's  chaplain,  he  says, 
"  You  will  do  me  the  kindness  to  set  me  at  ease  about  it,  and  let 
me  know  whether  it  will  be  enforced.  It  is  an  oath  /  shall  never 
take,  I  will  rather  leave  the  kingdom,  as  old  and  infirm  as  I  am; 
and  if  it  is  likely  to  drive  me  to  that  [illegible]  I  would  gladly  [ille- 
gible] to  prepare  for  the  storm,  as  possibly  may  be  had." — Prose 
Works,  ei  Round,  p.  54. 

£  Ken  says  in  a  letter  written  at  this  period, — "  You  cannot 
imagine  the  universal  satisfaction  expressed  for  Dr.  Hooper's  coming 
to  my  See;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  he  will  resume  the 
diocese  from  the  apostasy  '  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
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reverend  Pastor  departed  from  a  place  where  he  had 
endeared  himself  to  all  by  his  piety  and  munificence. 
Many  an  orphan  whose  sorrows  he  had  dried;  many  a 
widow  whose  heart  he  had  made  to  sing  within  her; 
many  a  wanderer  whom  he  had  guided  into  the  paths  of 
peace;  doubtless  hung  upon  his  garments,  as  he  passed 
over  the  threshold  of  his  palace,  and  blessed  him  through 
their  tears.  Of  worldly  treasure  he  carried  little  away. 
All  his  property,  with  the  exception  of  his  books  which 
he  never  sold,  did  not  exceed  seven  hundred  pounds;  for 
that  sum,  Lord  "Weymouth  undertook  to  allow  him  an 
annuity  of  eighty  pounds.  He  carried  with  him  the  lute  on 
which  he  had  so  often  sung  the  Songs  of  Sion,  a  favourite 
but  "  sorry  horse,"  and  a  Greek  Testament,  the  companion 
and  soother  of  all  his  wanderings,  which  is  said  to  open, 
as  of  its  own  accord,  at  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, — a  beautiful  and  affecting 
illustration  of  his  piety,  and  of  the  sleepless  eye  of  faith, 
with  which  he  looked  for  the  resurrection  to  immortality. 
"  I  told  you,"  he  wrote  to  Bishop  Lloyd,  "  that  a  London 
journey  was  not  agreeable  to  my  purse.  It  was  no  pre- 
tence, but  a  real  truth.  I  am  not  able  to  support  the 
expense  of  it,  which  all  who  know  my  condition  will 
easily  believe.  I  thank  God  that  I  have  enough  to  bring 
the  year  about  while  I  remain  in  the  country,  and  that  is 
as  much  as  I  desire.  I  have  been  often  offered  money  for 

saints,'  which  at  present  threatens  us,  and  from  the  spirit  of 
latitudinarianism,  which  is  a  common  sewer  of  all  heresies  imagin- 
able ;  and  I  am  not  a  little  satisfied  that  I  have  made  the  best 
provision  for  the  flock,  which  was  possible  in  our  present  circum- 
stances." He  had  previously  requested  Hooper  to  accept  the  see, 
accompanying  his  wish  with  a  warm  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  his 
friend,  and  alluding  to  his  own  distemper,  which  disabled  him,  he 
said,  from  any  pastoral  duty. — See  Prose  Works  by  Round,  p.  66. 

H2 
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myself,  but  always  refused  it,  and  never  take  any  but  to 
distribute  it  in  the  country.  I  have  nothing  now  for  that 
good  use  put  into  my  hands."  "  He  was  so  charitable," 
says  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Hooper,  "  as  to  give  away  more 
than  he  could  spare;  so  that  his  habit  was  mean,  and  a 
poor  horse  to  carry  him  about  *." 

For  some  years  before  his  death  his  income  was  more 
ample.  Of  his  latter  days  little  remains  to  be  told,  for 
the  path  of  the  secluded  Christian,  like  the  summer- 
brook  which  it  resembles,  is  only  revealed  by  the  verdure 
it  diffuses  in  its  course:  Longleate  continued  to  be  his 
home,  but  he  was  an  occasional  visitor  at  the  houses  of 
Mrs.  Thynne,  Mrs.  Meymis,  and  Archdeacon  Sandys, — 
and  wherever  he  went,  we  are  told,  it  was  his  happiness 
to  be  loved.  But  his  health  was  precarious,  and  he  suf- 
fered under  amost  painful  malady. 

The  hour  at  length  arrived  when  he  should  depart  in 
joy,  bearing  his  sheaves  with  him.  Death  stole  gently  on 
his  weakened  frame,  and  he  expired  in  the  seventy-third 
year  of  his  age,  under  that  roof  which  had  so  often 
sheltered  him.  Mr.  Bowles  extracts  a  notice  of  the  event 
from  the  Diary  of  Dr.  Merewether  of  Devizes :  "  March 
16,  (1711)  I  went  to  Longleate  to  visit  Bishop  Ken, — 
met  Dr.  Benson; — 18th,  I  waited  on  him  again;  Ibid. — 
19th,  All  glory  be  to  God.  Between  5  and  6,  in  ye 
morning,  Thomas,  la<e  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  died  at 
Longleate."  It  was  just  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  majestic 
woods,  concludes  his  amiable  and  gifted  biographer,  that 
his  faithful  friends  and  affectionate  mourners  followed  his 
remains,  to  be  consigned  to  earth  in  the  church-yard  of 
Frome. 

•  Memorials  of  Hooper,  quoted  by  Mr.  Bowles. 
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To  him  is  reared  no  marble  tomb, 

Within  the  dim  cathedral-fane, 
But  some  faint  flowers  of  summer  bloom, 

And  silent  falls  the  winter's  rain. 

No  village  monumental  stone 

Records  a  verse,  a  date,  a  name ; 
What  boots  it  ?     When  thy  task  is  done, 

CHRISTIAN,  how  vain  the  sound  of  Fame ! — BOWLES. 

1  Ken  was  a  preacher  of  very  great  celebrity :  frequent 
mention  of  him  occurs  in  the  Diary  of  Evelyn,  the  friend 
and  the  hearer  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

"  March  14,  1686.  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
preached  on  6  John  17,  a  most  excellent  and  pathetic 
discourse ;  after  he  had  recommended  the  duty  of  fasting 
and  other  penitential  duties,  he  exhorted  to  constancy  in 
the  Protestant  religion,  detestation  of  the  unheard-of 
cruelties  of  the  French,  and  stirring  up  to  a  liberal  contri- 
bution. This  sermon  was  the  more  acceptable  as  it  was 
unexpected  from  a  bishop  who  had  undergone  the  censure 
of  being  inclined  to  popery,  the  contrary  whereof  no  man 
showed  more."  Evelyn  heard  him  again  in  the  March  of 
the  following  year  at  "Whitehall  and  at  St.  Martin's,  where 
he  preached  "  to  a  crowd  of  people  not  to  be  expressed." 

The  testimony  of  Burnet,  no  friendly  witness,  confirms 
the  judgment  of  Evelyn.  "  He  had  a  very  edifying  way 
of  preaching,  but  it  was  more  apt  to  move  the  passions 
than  to  instruct,  so  that  his  sermons  were  rather  beautiful 
than  solid,  yet  his  way  in  them  was  very  taking." 

Only  three  of  his  sermons  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
in  these  we  are  particularly  struck  with  the  grace  and 
polished  construction  of  the  language.  The  following 
passage  is  taken  from  a  sermon  upon  Daniel : — 

"It  was  this  love  to  God  which  made  his  greatly- 
beloved  Daniel  prosperous  in  adversity,  that  gave  him 
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freedom  in  captivity,  friendship  among  enemies,  safety 
among  infidels,  victory  over  his  conquerors,  and  all  the 

privileges  of  a  native  in  strange  countries But 

beyond  all  this,  it  was  the  love  of  God  that  presented  him 
with  a  clearer  landscape  of  the  Gospel  than  any  other 
prophet  ever  had;  he  was  the  beloved  prophet  under 
the  old  dispensation,  as  John  was  the  beloved  disciple 
nnder  the  new;  and  both  being  animated  by  the  same 
divine  love,  there  was  a  wonderful  harmony  between  them; 
both  of  them  had  miraculous  preservations,  one  from  the 
lions,  the  other  from  the  boiling  caldron;  both  engaged 
young  in  the  service  of  God.  and  consecrated  their  lives 
by  an  early  piety,  and  both  lived  to  a  great  and  equal 
age,  to  about  a  hundred  years ;  both  had  the  like  inti- 
macy with  God,  the  like  admittance  into  the  most  adorable 
mysteries,  and  the  like  abundance  of  heavenly  visions." 

He  continues  the  parallel  with  great  cogency  of  argu- 
ment and  abundance  of  scriptural  learning,  and  concludes 
with  a  forcible  and  searching  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers.  "  For  when  we  have  in  vain  tried  all  other 
methods,  there  is  nothing  stable  but  virtue;  nothing  that 
can  keep  us  steady  in  all  revolutions  but  the  love  of 
God;  and  when  the  worldly-wise  men,  and  the  mighty, 
fall  by  their  own  weakness,  or  moulder  by  the  decays  of 
time,  or  wear  out  of  fashion,  or  are  overwhelmed  by  a 
deluge  of  envy,  or  are  blown  away  by  the  breath  of 
God's  displeasure,  or  when  the  world,  of  its  own  accord, 
frowns  and  forsakes  them,  and  their  name  and  memory 
perish;  the  man  that  loves  God  is  still  the  same,  God 
whom  he  loves,  is  still  the  same,  with  him  is  no  variable- 
ness, nor  shadow  of  turning;  his  incentives  are  still  the 
same, — infinite  philanthropy,  loving  kindness,  and  ami- 
ableness;  his  end  is  still  the  same,  the  glory  of  his 
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beloved ;  he  is  still  the  same,  and  has  a  goodness  essential 
and  unchangeable ;  his  retreat  to  a  peaceful  conscience  is 
still  the  same;  his  assistances  have  still  the  same  sweet 
force ;  his  ambition  the  same  heavenly  prospect ;  his 
designs,  and  affections,  and  resolutions  have  still  the  same 
centre, — his  very  afflictions  meet  in  the  same  point  with 
his  prosperity,  and  both  work  together  for  his  good." 

The  funeral  sermon  upon  Lady  Maynard  abounds  in 
beautiful  passages,  in  which  the  praise  of  the  eulogist  is 
chastened  by  the  calm  reflection  of  the  Christian.  After 
a  very  ingenious  exposition  of  his  text, — "  A  gracious 
woman  retaineth  honour,"  (Prov.  xi.  16,)  he  observes, 
"  Nor  are  we  by  grace  only  made  like  to  God,  but  He  is 
also  pleased  actually  to  dwell  in  us,  and  to  consecrate 
our  souls  to  be  his  temples;  and  as  God  commanded 
the  Jews  to  reverence  his  sanctuary,  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence among  them,  where  he  sat  between  the  cherubim, 
and  a  glorious  light  that  shined  on  the  propitiatory  was 
the  symbol  of  his  presence;  so,  when  in  gracious  souls, 
we  discover  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  a  kind  of  glory 
brightening  their  conversation,  and  a  sacred  amiableness 
breathed  on  them  from  heaven,  we  are  sure  that  God 
inhabits  there,  and!  cannot  but  reverence  his  temples." 
His  allusion  to  her  charity  is  very  elegant  and  touching. 
"  To  corporal  alms,  as  often  as  she  saw  occasion,  she 
she  joined  spiritual,  and  she  had  a  singular  talent  in  dis- 
pensing that  alms  to  souls.  She  had  a  masculine  reason 
to  persuade,  a  steady  wisdom  to  advise,  a  perspicuity  both 
of  thought  and  language  to  instruct,  a  mildness  that 
endeared  a  reproof,  and  could  comfort  the  afflicted  from 
her  own  manifold  experience  of  the  divine  goodness,  and 
with  so  condoling  a  tenderness  that  she  seemed  to  trans- 
late their  anguish  upon  herself." 
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The  sermon  preached  upon  Passion  Sunday,  which  is 
also  preserved,  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Diary  of  Evelyn : — 
"  1st  April,  in  the  morning,  the  first  sermon  was  preached 
by  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  (at  Whitehall),  on 
Luke  x.  41,  42.  The  holy  communion  followed,  but  was 
so  interrupted  by  the  rude  breaking-in  of  multitudes, 
zealous  to  hear  the  second  sermon,  to  be  preached  by  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  that  the  latter  part  of  that 
holy  office  could  hardly  be  heard,  or  the  sacred  elements 
be  distributed  without  great  trouble.  The  princess  being 
come,  he  preached  on  Micah  vii.  8,  9,  10,  describing  the 
calamity  of  the  reformed  church  of  Judah,  under  the 
Babylonish  persecution,  for  her  sins,  and  God's  delivery 
of  her,  on  her  repentance:  that  as  Judah  emerged,  so 
should  the  new  reformed  church,  wherever  insulted  and 
persecuted.  He  preached  with  his  accustomed  action, 
zeal,  and  energy,  so  that  people  flocked  from  all  quarters 
to  hear  him." 

The  gentleness  of  Ken's  disposition  gave  a  peculiar 
tone  to  his  preaching, — its  leading  object  seems  to  have 
been  persuasion.  He  belonged  to  those  whom,  in  the 
eloquent  and  emphatic  words  of  South,  God  selects  for 
heralds  of  his  mercy,  to  proclaim  the  pardon  of  the 
Gospel;  to  close  up  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  legal 
preacher;  to  bathe  and  supple  them  with  the  oil  of  glad- 
ness, and  to  crown  the  sorrows  of  repentance  with  the 
joys  of  assurance.  He  was  not  "  a  son  of  Thunder,"  but 
of  "  Consolation  *." 

Ken  was  acknowledged  even  by  his  enemies,  to  be  a 
man  of  unsullied  character.  His  simplicity  of  manners, 
unaffected  piety,  and  genuine  benevolence,  attracted  vene- 
ration. Mr.  Bowles  conjectures  that  Dryden,  in  his 

*  South's  Sermon  upon  the  Christian  Pentecost. 
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portrait  of  a  Good  Parson,  enlarged  from  Chaucer's  sup- 
posed picture  of  Wickliffe,  had  a  particular  reference  to 
Ken;  and  in  the  anonymous  preface  to  the  Expostulatoria, 
a  similar  opinion  is  expressed.  Several  coincidences 
naturally  suggest  themselves.  His  age,  his  abstinence, 
and  the  cheerful  resignation  with  which  he  distributed 
among  his  poorer  brethren,  money  appropriated  to  his 
own  necessities,  are  traits  that  honourably  distinguished 
the  friend  of  Morley  and  Isaac  "Walton. 

True  priests  he  said,  and  preachers  of  the  Word, 

Were  only  stewards  of  their  sovereign  Lord; 

Nothing  was  theirs,  but  all  the  public  store. — DRVDEN. 

Here  also  we  may  trace  his  laborious  visitations  of  the 
sick  and  the  unhappy. 

Tempting  on  foot  alone,  without  affright, 
The  dangers  of  a  dark  tempestuous  night. 

Or  in  the  more  simple  lines  of  Chaucer: 

Wide  was  his  parish,  and  housen  far  asonder, 
But  he  ne  left  nought,  for  ne  rain,  ne  thonder. 

That  he  feared  not  to 

Rebuke  the  rich  offender, 

we  know  from  a  circumstance  that  happened  at  Win- 
chester; Charles  the  Second,  in  one  of  his  visits  to  that 
city,  was  accompanied  by  Nell  Gwynne;  and  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  reside  at  the  Deanery,  apartments  for  his 
companion  were  requested  at  the  prebendal  house  of 
Ken.  "  Not  for  his  kingdom," — was  the  brief  and  ener- 
getic reply. 

But  to  continue  the  parallel  of  the  Good  Parson.  Even 
the  expression  of  countenance  will  be  recognised  by  those 
who  have  contemplated  the  placid  features  of  Ken  in  the 
gallery  at  Wells: — 

Yet  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe, 
But  such  a  face  as  promised  him  sincere ; 
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Nothing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see, 

But  sweet  regards  and  pleasing  sanctity. — DRYDEN. 

Nor  is  the  resemblance  of  Ken  less  striking  to  his  own 
delineation  of  the  Christian  Pastor,  possessing 
A  father's  tenderness,  a  shepherd's  care. 

Of  a  "mild,  humble,  and  obliging  heart;"  dividing  him- 
self daily  among  his  flock ;  cheerful,  but  contemplative ; 
and  rigorously  abstaining  from  secular  amusements. 
Like  the  kindred  spirit  of  Herbert,  he  seems  to  have 
been,  indeed,  a  window  of  the  Temple  through  which  the 
Grace  of  God  shone  in  its  loveliest  colours. 

When  thou  dost  anneal  in  glass  thy  story, 
Making  thy  light  to  shine  within 

The  holy  preachers ;  then  the  light  and  glory. 
More  reverend  grows,  and  more  doth  win, 
Which  else  grows  wat'rish,  bleak,  and  thin. — HERBERT. 

In  Bishop  Ken  doctrine  and  life  melted  harmoniously  into 
each  other. 

In  our  estimate  of  his  poetical  merits  the  weightier 
labours  of  the  Christian  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  Poetry 
was  only  a  recreation  from  graver  pursuits,  but  he  has 
bequeathed  to  us  a  Morning  and  Evening  Hymn  which 
will  only  perish  with  the  religion  that  inspired  them.  In 
the  common  version  several  stanzas  are  omitted,  but  a 
sweet  spirit  of  devotion  animates  the  whole  composition : 

MORNING  HYMN. 

AWAKE,  my  soul !  and  with  the  sun 
Thy  daily  stage  of  duty  run; 
Shake  off  dull  sloth,  and  joyful  rise 
To  pay  thy  morning  sacrifice. 

Thy  precious  time  mispent,  redeem ; 
Each  present  day  thy  last  esteem ; 
Improve  thy  talent  with  due  care, 
For  the  great  day  thyself  prepare. 
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In  conversation  be  sincere, 
Keep  conscience  as  the  noontide  clear  ; 
Think  how  all-seeing  God  thy  ways, 
And  all  thy  secret  thoughts,  surveys. 

By  influence  of  the  light  divine, 
Let  thy  own  light  to  others  shine  ; 
Reflect  all  heaven's  propitious  rays, 
In  ardent  love,  and  cheerful  praise. 

Wake,  and  lift  up  thyself,  my  heart, 
And  with  the  angels  bear  thy  part, 
And  all  night  long  unwearied  sing 
High  praise  to  the  eternal  King. 

I  wake !  I  wake !  ye  heavenly  choir, 
May  your  devotion  me  inspire, 
That  I,  like  you,  my  age  may  spend, 
Like  you,  may  on  my  God  attend. 

May  I,  like  you,  in  God  delight, 
Have  all  day  long  my  God  in  sight, 
Perform,  like  you,  my  Maker's  will ; — 
Oh !  may  I  never  more  do  ill. 

Had  I  your  wings,  to  heaven  I'd  fly, 
But  God  shall  that  defect  supply; 
And  my  soul,  winged  with  warm  desire, 
Shall  all  day  long  to  heaven  aspire. 

All  praise  to  Thee,  who  safe  hast  kept 
And  hast  refreshed  me  whilst  I  slept, 
Grant,  Lord,  when  I  from  death  shall  wake, 
I  may  of  endless  life  partake. 

I  would  not  wake  nor  rise  again, 
Even  heaven  itself  I  would  disdain, 
Wert  not  Thou  there  to  be  enjoyed. 
And  I  in  hymns  to  be  employed. 

Heaven  is,  dear  Lord,  where'er  Thou  art ; 
O,  never  Thou  from  me  depart, 
For  to  my  soul  'tis  hell  to  be, 
But  for  one  moment,  void  of  Thee. 
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Lord,  I  my  vowa  to  Thee  renew, 
Disperse  my  sins  as  morning  dew ; 
Guard  my  first  springs  of  thought  and  will, 
And  with  Thyself  my  spirit  fill. 

Direct,  control,  suggest  this  day, 

All  I  design,  or  do,  or  say ; 

That  all  my  powers,  with  all  their  might, 

In  thy  sole  glory  may  unite. 

Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow, 
Praise  him  all  creatures  here  below, 
Praise  him  above,  ye  heavenly  host, 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ! 

The  Midnight  Hymn,  though  necessarily  inferior  to  the 
comprehensiveness  and  propriety  of  the  preceding  poem, 
contains  two  or  three  stanzas  of  equal  simplicity  and 
pathos : 

Oh  !  may  I  always  ready  stand, 

With  my  lamp  burning  in  my  hand; 

May  I  in  sight  of  heaven  rejoice, 

Whene'er  I  hear  the  bridegroom's  voice. 

All  praise  to  Thee,  in  light  arrayed, 
Who  light  thy  dwelling-place  hast  made : 
A  boundless  ocean  of  bright  beams, 
From  thy  all-glorious  Godhead  streams. 

The  sun  in  its  meridian  height 

Is  very  darkness  in  thy  sight ! 

My  soul,  oh !  lighten  and  inflame 

With  thought  and  love  of  thy  great  name. 

Bless'd  Jesu,  thou  on  heaven  intent, 
Whole  nights  hast  in  devotion  spent ; 
But  I,  frail  creature,  soon  am  tired, 
And  all  my  zeal  is  soon  expired. 

Shine  on  me,  Lord,  new  life  impart ; 
Fresh  ardours  kindle  in  my  heart ; 
One  ray  of  thy  all-quick'ning  light, 
Dispels  the  sloth  and  clouds  of  night. 
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Ken's  visions  were  sometimes  of  a  higher  mood.  Of 
his  epic  poem,  Hymnotheo,  or  the  Penitent,  the  editor  of 
his  Select  Poetry  has  given  an  analysis.  In  the  church  of 
Smyrna  was  a  catechumen,  by  name  Hymnotheo,  pecu- 
liarly distinguished  by  the  Apostle  John,  and  recom- 
mended by  him  to  the  care  of  the  aged  Bucolo,  who  then 
presided  over  that  church.  Thus  eminently  favoured, 
the  youth  gradually  increased  in  genius  and  accomplish- 
ments, a  poet  hardly  inferior  to  Homer,  until  the  death 
of  Bucolo,  when  becoming  inflated  with  spiritual  pride, 
Satan  gains  admission  to  his  heart,  and  in  the  temporary 
absence  of  his  guardian  angel,  Phylacter,  under  the  form 
of  a  spirit  of  light,  lures  the  unsuspecting  youth  to  an 
aerial  journey,  in  quest  of  "  celestial  prospects."  The 
chariot  destined  to  convey  them  in  this  perilous  voyage, 
was  formed  of  six  round  shields  and  drawn  by  "  airy 
ghosts"  chosen  out  of  the  apostate  army.  After  various 
temptations,  Satan  descends  with  Hymnotheo  in  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  Daphne,  which  are  described  with 
some  spirit.  Having  indulged  himself  in  all  the  luxuries 
of  this  seductive  abode,  the  youth  begins  to  think  of  com- 
mitting suicide,  when  Satan  reappears  and  conveys  him 
to  a  mountain-cave  near  Smyrna,  the  resort  of  banditti, 
who  elect  him  their  captain.  At  this  critical  period,  St. 
John  revisits  Smyrna,  and  having  learned  from  Polycarp 
the  melancholy  fate  of  Hymnotheo,  he  immediately  sets 
out  to  discover  his  hiding-place,  and  succeeds  in  awaken- 
ing a  feeling  of  repentance  in  his  bosom.  Satan,  how- 
ever, again  recovers  his  ascendancy  over  the  youth,  who 
is  rescued  from  his  power  by  the  interference  of  his 
guardian  angel,  and  delivered  up  to  St.  John,  whom  he 
accompanies  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  eagles,  while  a  vision 
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of  the  future  world, — the  miseries  of  the  wicked  and  the 
happiness  of  the  blest, — passes  before  him.  After  nume- 
rous scenes  of  penitential  suffering  Hymnotheo  is  recon- 
ciled to  the  church.  This  brief  account  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  the  incongruity  of  Ken's  materials. 

The  reader  may  remember  the  original  of  this  story  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius,  where  it  is  related 
with  great  clearness  and  precision;  and  Mr.  Dale,  who 
has  founded  his  Outlaw  of  Taurus  upon  it,  notices  the 
strong  presumption  existing  in  favour  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  legend.  Irena?us  and  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  both  affirm  the  tradition  to  have  been  immediately 
received  from  the  apostle  John.  The  subject  was 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  display  of  poetical  talent; 
but  Ken's  ambition  only  aimed  at  a  successful  copy  of  the 
Davideis ;  and  he  thought  it  impossible  to  mistake  the 
path  to  reputation  when  closely  following  the  footsteps  of 
Cowley.  He  possessed,  indeed,  no  mastery  over  the  epic 
lyre, — his  muse  lost  her  magic  and  her  charm  when  she 
stepped  out  of  the  circle  of  the  affections. 

There  is  a  peculiar  tone  of  plaintive  suffering  and 
resignation  in  those  poems  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Anodynes,  from  their  composition  during  the  seasons  of 
sickness,  when,  as  he  pathetically  complained,  his  days 
were  wasted  between  "  his  couch  and  chair,"  and  verse 
became  his  "only  laudanum."  The  following  stanzas 
open  his  chamber  to  our  eyes : 

Pain  keeps  me  waking  in  the  night; 
I  longing  lie  for  morning  light : 
Metbinks  the  sluggish  sun 
Forgets  he  this  day's  course  must  run. 
O  heavenly  torch !  why  this  delay 
In  giving  us  our  wonted  day. 
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I  feel  my  watch,  I  tell  my  clock, 
I  hear  each  crowing  of  the  cock; 
Even  Egypt  when  three  days 
The  heavens  witheld  the  solar  rays, 
And  all  in  thickest  darkness  dwelt, 
Night  more  affecting  never  felt. 

The  watch  thus  touchingly  mentioned,  was  so  con- 
trived, we  are  informed  by  Hawkins,  that  the  sufferer 
could  by  his  "  finger  discern  the  time  to  half  a  quarter  of 
an  hour."  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Hawes. 

When  he  took  refuge  in  a  book,  his  pains  rendered  it 
difficult  for  him  to  read  a  line.  But  his  reflections  upon 
the  dreary  vigils  of  the  night  are  still  more  affecting. 

As  in  the  night  I  restless  lie, 
I  the  watch-candle  keep  in  eye, 
The  innocent  I  often  blame 
For  the  slow  wasting  of  its  flame. 

My  curtain  oft  I  draw  away, 
Eager  to  catch  the  morning  ray ; 
But  when  the  morning  gilds  the  skies, 
The  morning  no  relief  supplies. 

English  poetry  contains  nothing  more  natural  or  affecting 
than  these  verses.  Mr.  Bowles  notices  the  very  lively 
and  original  image  of  death  in  the  following  stanza : — 

Search,  who  is  he  encharged  to  harm  ? 
Him  of  his  dart  disarm, 
Keen,  and  still  pointing  to  my  heart, 
That  I  from  God  no  more  may  start. 

Cowley  was  the  laureate  of  the  age,  and  the  model  of 
Ken's  imitation;  but  his  fancy  shone  only  to  mislead. 
A  great  poet  he  could  never  have  been ;  but  pathos  and 
grace  he  might  have  frequently  attained;  for  his  ear  had 
a  lively  perception  of  melody ;  his  versification  is  often 
easy  and  vigorous,  and  he  occasionally  turns  a  stanza 
with  epigrammatic  point ;  as  in  the  following:— 
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Let  sensual  souls,  then,  covet  case, 
Pain  rather  shall  my  spirit  please ; 
Ease  their  eternal  pain  will  be ; 
And  pain  eternal  ease  to  me. 

His  unadorned  naturalness  sometimes  resembles  the 
agreeable  familiarity  of  Flemish  painting;  thus,  in  por- 
traying a  Miser,  he  represents  him  upon  the  receipt  of  a 
bag  of  gold,  brightening  his  spectacles,  and  moving  the 
table  nearer  the  window  to  obtain  a  clearer  view  of  the 
treasure.  Through  many  of  his  poems,  rugged  as  they 
are,  runs  a  rein  of  gold,  not  of  the  purest  quality,  nor 
sufficiently  rich  to  repay  the  toil  of  the  search,  but  ample 
enough  to  vindicate  his  fancy  from  the  charge  of  sterility. 
The  poet  may  sigh  for  a  greater  brilliancy  of  wit,  a  richer 
flush  of  imagination,  or  a  sweeter  flow  of  music ;  but  the 
Christian  will  be  satisfied  with  the  fervent  sincerity  of 
his  devotion,  and  the  cheerful  sunshine  of  a  meek  and 
contented  disposition.  Like  his  master,  Cowley,  he  often 
spoke  the  language  of  the  heart. 
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THE  name  of  Watts  was  admitted  into  the  collection  of  the 
English  poets  at  the  express  desire  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whose 
anxiety  to  render  justice  to  his  virtues  and  talents  is 
apparent  from  the  letter  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Dilly,  in  1777- 
The  greater  portion  of  the  following  account  was  written 
before  the  appearance  of  the  Memoir  by  Southey;  but  the 
writer  has  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
embellishing  his  work  with  one  or  two  remarks  by  an 
author  whose  biographies  alone  will  preserve  his  memory, 
"  as  long  as  there  shall  be  any  praise." 

ISAAC  WATTS  was  born  July  17th,  1674,  in  the  town  of 
Southampton,  where  his  father  kept  a  respectable  board- 
ing-school. He  was  a  strict  nonconformist,  and  suffered 
severely  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions.  During  his 
imprisonment  his  wife  is  said  to  have  sat  on  a  stone  by 
the  gaol-door,  with  the  poet,  then  an  infant,  at  her 
breast. 

Isaac,  who  was  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  evinced, 
from  his  earliest  years,  that  love  of  knowledge  which 
never  deserted  him.  We  are  told  that  even  before  he 
could  speak  plain,  his  constant  exclamation,  when  any 
money  was  given  to  him,  was — "  A  book !  a  book ! — buy 
a  book!"  and  his  sister  communicated  to  Dr.  Gibbons 
another  interesting  anecdote  of  his  precocious  intellect.  It 
was  the  practice  of  his  mother,  after  school  hours,  to 
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propose  to  the  pupils  a  subject  for  the  exercise  of  their 
rhyming  talents,  and  the  successful  candidate  was  re- 
warded with  the  encouraging  prize  of  a  farthing.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  little  Isaac  produced  the  following 
couplet : 

I  write  not  for  a  farthing,  but  to  try 
How  I  your  farthing  writers  can  outvie*. 

About  the  same  time,  he  wrote  an  acrostic  on  his  own 
name,  in  which  his  ingenuity  and  piety  are  both  con- 
spicuous. At  this  period,  he  was  not  more  than  seven  or 
eight  years  old.  He  had  previously,  in  his  fourth  year, 
commenced  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  at  the 
free  grammar  school  of  his  native  town,  under  the  Rev. 
John  Pinborne,  of  whom  he  always  "  retained  a  grateful 
and  affectionate  remembrance." 

These  uncommon  proofs  of  mental  activity  attracted 
the  notice  of  several  benevolent  individuals  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  generously  offered  to  educate  the  young 
scholar,  at  their  own  expense,  in  one  of  the  universities. 
Watts,  however,  declined  the  offer  with  the  remark,  that 
he  was  determined  to  take  his  lot  with  the  dissenters. 
His  wishes  appear  to  have  been  anxiously  promoted  by 
his  affectionate  parents,  who  placed  him,  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  in  the  academy  of  Mr.  Rowe.  Among  his  com- 
panions were  Hughes,  the  poet  whose  name  is  honourably 
associated  with  that  of  Addison,  and  Hort,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Tuam.  His  industry  was  unremitting. 

*  Memoranda: — Began  to  learn  Latin  of  my  father,  1678 
To  Latin  school  and  writing  .         .     1680 

Began  to  learn  Greek       .         .         .         1683,  or  before. 
I  had  ye  small-pox       ....     1683 
Learnt  French          ....         1684,  1685 
Learnt  Hebrew  ....     1687,  or  8. 

Life  and  Times,  by  MIINER,  1834,  p.  60. 
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Gibbons  mentions  a  MS.  volume  of  Latin  exercises, 
written  while  he  resided  in  this  academy,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  manifest  a  degree  of  knowledge, 
both  philosophical  and  theological,  such  as  very  few 
attain  by  a  much  longer  course  of  study.  A  few  of  his 
leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  poetry,  and  his  Latin  verses 
seem  to  have  been  the  result  of  considerable  labour.  The 
lines  addressed  to  his  brother  are  even  graceful  and 
elegant.  But  this  enthusiasm  of  study,  which  scarcely 
allowed  the  necessary  refreshment  of  sleep,  probably  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  sufferings  he  afterwards  endured. 
In  1694  he  left  the  academy,  with  a  very  high  character 
for  virtues  and  acquirements,  and  returned  to  the  house 
of  his  father,  where  he  passed  two  years ;  during  which 
time  he  is  supposed  to  have  produced  many  of  his  Hymns, 
and  other  juvenile  compositions. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  he  was  invited  by  Sir 
John  Hartopp  to  undertake  the  education  of  his  son.  So 
eligible  a  proposal  was  gladly  accepted.  Sir  John  was 
himself  a  scholar,  "inquisitive  into  the  affairs  of  the 
learned  world,"  and,  it  may  be  mentioned  to  his  praise, 
that  when  past  the  age  of  fifty  years,  he  began  the  study 
of  Hebrew,  in  order  to  comprehend  with  greater  clearness 
the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures.  We  shall  not  therefore  wonder 
at  the  affection  with  which  Watts  always  remembered  his 
sojourn  in  that  family.  "  I  cannot,"  he  said,  "  but  reckon 
it  among  the  blessings  of  heaven,  when  I  review  those 
five  years  of  pleasure  and  improvement  which  I  spent  in 
his  family  in  my  younger  part  of  life.  And  I  found 
much  instruction  myself,  where  I  was  called  to  be  an 
instructor."  It  was  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  his  pupil, 
that  he  prepared  the  outline  of  that  work  which,  in  its 
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enlarged  form,  under  the  title  of  Logic,  or  the  Right 
Use  of  Reason,  has  carried  his  name  throughout  Europe. 
In  1698,  having  on  that  day  completed  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  he  preached  his  first  sermon ;  and  in  the 
same  year  was  chosen  assistant  to  Dr.  Chauncy,  then 
minister  of  the  Independent  Church  in  Mark  Lane.  A 
feeling  of  regret  has  been  expressed  that  he  deferred  his 
entrance  into  the  ministry  so  long.  "  After  sixteen 
years,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  spent  in  classical 
studies,  after  uncommon  proficiency  in  other  parts  of 
learning  connected  with  the  ministry, — with  every  quali- 
fication for  the  sacred  office, — living  at  a  time  Avhen  his 
public  services  were  peculiarly  needed, — and  when  he 
was  known  and  spoken  of  as  promising  celebrity  in  what- 
ever profession  he  might  choose, — that  with  all  these 
advantages,  he  should  continue  in  retirement,  is  a  fact 
difficult  to  account  for,  and  for  which  only  his  extreme 
diffidence  can  afford  any  apology." 

But  Dr.  Southey  observes,  that  when  it  is  remembered 
that  Watts  left  the  academy  in  his  twentieth  year,  or  soon 
after,  the  diffidence  which  withheld  him  from  hurrying 
into  the  pulpit  should  rather  be  held  forth  as  an  example, 
than  represented  as  a  weakness  or  a  fault. 

In  January,  1701-2,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Chauncy  in  his 
pastoral  charge,  and  entering  upon  his  new  office  with  an 
ardour  to  which  his  strength  was  unequal,  he  was 
attacked  by  an  illness  which  so  weakened  his  always- 
delicate  constitution,  that  his  congregation,  in  July,  1 703, 
selected  Mr.  Samuel  Price  to  assist  him.  With  returning 
health  his  exertions  were  renewed,  and  he  had  continued 
his  labours  for  some  years,  when  a  second  illness  reduced 
him  to  a  state  of  nervous  debility,  from  which  he  never 
entirely  recovered.  Some  of  the  most  affecting  lines  he 
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ever  wrote  flowed   from  his  pen  during  this  season  of 
affliction. 

Confined  to  sit  in  silence,  here  I  waste 
The  golden  hours  of  youth.     If  once  I  stir 
And  reach  at  active  life,  what  sudden  tremors 
Shake  my  whole  frame,  and  all  the  poor  machine 
Lies  fluttering.     What  strange,  wild,  convulsive  force 
O'erpowers  at  once  the  members  and  the  will  ? 
Here  am  I  bound  hi  chains,  a  useless  load 
Of  breathing  clay ;  a  burden  to  the  seat 
That  bears  these  limbs,  a  borderer  on  the  grave ! 
*  *  *  «  « 

My  watch,  the  solitary,  kind  companion 
Of  my  imprisonment,  my  faithful  watch 
Hangs  by ;  and  with  a  short  repeated  sound 
Beats  like  the  pulse  of  time,  and  numbers  oft 
My  woes,  a  long  succession;  while  the  finger 
Slow  moving,  points  out  the  lingering  minutes. 

And  again  in  another  meditation,  during  the  "  Wearisome 
"Weeks  of  Sickness."' — 

Thus  pass  my  days  away.    The  cheerful  sun 

Rolls  round  and  gilds  the  world  with  cheerful  beams, 

Alas  in  vain  to  me !  cut  off  alike 

From  the  bless'd  labours,  and  the  joys  of  life. 

While  my  sad  minutes  hi  their  tiresome  train 

Serve  but  to  number  out  my  heavy  sorrows. 

By  night  I  count  the  clock,  perhaps  eleven, 

Or  twelve,  or  one ;  then  with  a  wistful  sigh 

Call  on  the  lingering  hours. 

But  Watts,  like  many  other  sufferers,  found  sorrow  the 
mother  of  blessings.  The  indisposition  under  which  he 
pined  for  so  many  years,  was  the  instrument  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  who,  from  principles 
of  the  most  generous  compassion  and  friendship,  took 
him,  in  a  very  languishing  state,  to  his  own  house,  and 
supplied  him  with  all  that  could  contribute  to  his  comfort 
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to  the  end  of  his  life  *.  "  Here,"  continues  the  same 
writer t,  "he  dwelt  in  a  family  which  for  piety,  order, 
harmony,  and  every  virtue,  was  a  house  of  God.  Here 
he  had  the  privilege  of  a  country  recess,  the  fragrant 
bower,  the  spreading  lawn,  the  flowery  garden,  and  other 
advantages  to  soothe  his  mind  and  aid  his  restoration  to 
health." 

"  Their  house  at  Theohalds,"  says  Dr.  Southey,  "  ad- 
joined the  site  of  the  palace  which  Burleigh  erected  for 
his  own  residence,  and  where  he  so  often  entertained 
Elizabeth  and  her  court.  Part  of  a  wall  was  believed  to 
be  the  only  vestige  of  that  palace  where  James  received 
the  homage  of  the  lords  of  the  council  when  he  came  to 
take  possession  of  the  kingdom — and  from  whence  he 
was  carried  to  his  grave.  It  was  demolished  by  the  Long 
Parliament,  in  disregard  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  their 
own  commissioners,  that  it  was  an  '  excellent  building  in 
very  good  repair,  by  no  means  fit  to  be  demolished;'  but 
the  materials  were  valued  at  more  than  8000/.;  and  in  the 
destructive  spirit  of  revolutionary  times,  this  was  a  suffi- 
cient motive  for  its  demolition.  The  gardens,  in  the  days 
of  its  splendour,  were  of  great  extent;  their  labyrinths  and 
fountains  had  disappeared,  and  the  '  nine  knots  artifi- 
cially and  exquisitely  made,  one  of  which  was  set  forth 
in  likeness  of  the  king's  arms.'  But  there  remained 
a  long  moss  walk,  overshadowed  by  two  rows  of  elm- 
trees:  and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  entrance  to  that 

*  Sir  Thomas  Abney  was  distinguished  not  more  by  his  fortune 
than  his  piety.  Of  his  scrupulous  attention  to  his  religious  duties 
an  anecdote  is  told  by  Gibbons,  who  received  it  from  Lady  Abney. 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  upon  which  he  entered  on  the  mayor- 
alty, he  withdrew  "  silently  after  supper  from  the  public  assembly  at 
Guildhall,  went  to  his  own  house,  performed  family  worship  there, 
and  then  returned  to  the  company." 

•)•  Dr.  Gibbons. 
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walk  there  stood,  in  Sir  Thomas  Abney's  garden,  a  sum- 
mer-house, which,  fifty  years  after  Watts'  death,  was 
shown  as  the  place  where  he  had  composed  many  of  his 
works.  The  windows  of  that  summer-house  looked  to 
Theobalds  Park,  which  probably  had  been  made  in  Bur- 
leigh's  time.  During  "Watts'  life  even  Stoke  Newington 
had  more  of  a  rural,  than  suburban  character;  but 
Theobalds  was  completely  a  country  retirement." 

The  churchyard  of  Cheshunt  contains  some  inscriptions 
from  the  pen  of  "Watts,  more  remarkable  for  their  piety 
than  their  poetry;  but  the  verses  supposed  by  Milner*  to 
have  been  written  upon  a  ceiling,  at  a  western  window  at 
Theobalds,  are  not  inharmonious. 

;  Little  sun,  upon  the  ceiling 

Ever  moving,  ever  stealing 

Moments,  minutes,  hours  away; 
May  no  shade  forbid  thy  shining, 
While  the  heavenly  sun  declining 
Tells  us  to  improve  the  day. 

The  patronage  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  "  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  considerable  persons  attached  to  the 
dissenting  cause,"  must  have  increased  the  respect  of  the 
congregation  to  their  beloved  pastor,  who  was  then 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  the  day,  a 
distinction  he  obtained  not  more  by  the  power  of  his  dis- 
courses, than  by  the  grace  and  animation  of  his  delivery. 
"  I  once  mentioned,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  the  reputation 
which  Mr.  Foster  had  gained  by  his  proper  delivery  to 
my  friend  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  who  told  me  that  in  the  art 
of  pronunciation,  he  was  far  inferior  to  Dr.  "Watts."  It 
was  his  custom  to  pause  at  the  end  of  a  very  important 

*  Life  and  Times  of  Watts. 
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sentence,  in  order  to  give  additional  weight  to  the  sen- 
timent. 

If  examined  with  a  view  to  their  literary  merits  alone, 
his  sermons  will  not  he  found  deserving  of  a  very  high 
rank.  His  chief  intent,  he  says,  was  to  entertain  and 
assist  those  humhle  Christians  who  converse  in  secret 
with  God  and  their  own  souls.  We  are  too  often  ready, 
he  continues,  to  judge  that  to  be  the  hest  sermon  which 
has  many  strange  thoughts  in  it,  many  fine  hints,  and 
some  grand  and  polite  sentiments.  But  a  Christian  in  his 
best  temper  of  mind,  will  say,  "  That  is  a  good  sermon 
which  brings  my  heart  nearer  to  God,  which  makes  the 
grace  of  Christ  sweet  to  my  soul,  and  the  commands  of 
Christ  easy  and  delightful.  That  is  an  excellent  discourse, 
indeed,  which  enables  me  to  mortify  some  unruly  sin,  to 
vanquish  a  strong  temptation,  and  weans  me  from  all  the 
enticements  of  this  lower  world;  that  which  bears  me 
above  all  the  disquietude  of  life ;  which  fits  me  for  the 
hour  of  death,  and  makes  me  ready  and  desirous  to  appear 
before  Christ  Jesu*,  my  Lord." 

That  "Watts  composed  his  sermons  under  this  impression, 
his  entire  life  affords  a  delightful  testimony.  He  recom- 
mended all  preachers  to  cultivate  animation  of  manner, 
without  which  he  knew  all  efforts  to  rouse  the  feelings  of 
his  hearers  would  be  utterly  useless.  In  a  sermon  "  Upon 
the  Use  of  the  Passions  in  Religion,"  he  has  a  very  inte- 
resting passage  on  this  subject.  "  Does  Divine  Love  send 
dreaming  preachers  to  call  dead  sinners  to  life — preachers 
that  are  content  to  leave  their  hearers  asleep  on  the  pre- 
cipice of  eternal  destruction  ?  Have  they  no  such  thing 
as  passion  belonging  to  them?  Have  they  no  piety? 
Have  they  no  fear?  Have  they  no  sense  of  the  worth  of 
souls  ?  Have  they  no  springs  of  affection  within  them  ? 
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Or  do  they  think  their  hearers  have  none  ?  Or  is  passion 
so  vile  a  power  that  it  must  be  devoted  to  things  of  flesh 
and  sense,  and  must  never  be  applied  to  things  divine 
and  heavenly?  Who  taught  any  of  us  this  lazy  and 
drowsy  practice  ?  Does  God  or  his  prophets,  or  Christ 
or  his  apostles,  instruct  us  in  this  modish  art  of  still  life, 
this  lethargy  of  preaching?  Did  the  Great  God  ever 
appoint  statues  for  his  ambassadors  to  invite  sinners  to 
his  mercy?  Words  of  grace  written  upon  brass  or  marble 
would  do  the  work  almost  as  well !  How  cold  and  dull 
and  unaffected  by  divine  things  is  man  by  nature !  How 
careless  and  indolent  is  a  whole  assembly  when  the 
preacher  appears  like  a  lifeless  engine  pronouncing  words 
of  law  or  grace,  when  he  speaks  of  divine  things  in  such 
a  dry,  in  such  a  cold  and  formal  manner,  as  though  they 
had  no  influence  on  his  own  heart.  When  the  words 
freeze  upon  his  lips,  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  are  freezing 
also."  While,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  select 
from  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Watts,  any  passages  of  great 
eloquence  or  splendour,  they  all  shine  with  a  mild  and 
comforting  light,  that  warms  while  it  brightens.  For 
what  Bishop  Taylor  .called  the  gay  tulips  and  useless 
daffodils  of  oratory,  he  cared  nothing, — his  object  was  not 
to  say  "  fine  things,"  but  to  make  a  "  profitable  sermon." 

To  the  poet's  grateful  sense  of  the  kindness  of  Sir 
Thomas  Abney,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  those  contri- 
butions to  our  juvenile  literature  which  have  taught  so 
many  of  us  to  remember  the  name  of  Watts  with  affec- 
tion. Johnson  has  eloquently  eulogized  that  voluntary 
descent  from  the  dignity  of  science,  which  induced  this 
excellent  man  to  lay  aside  the  scholar,  the  philosopher, 
and  the  wit,  to  write  little  poems  for  children,  and  sys- 
tems of  instruction  adapted  to  their  capacities,  from  the 
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dawn  of  reason,  through  its  gradations  of  advancement 
in  the  morning  of  life ; — at  one  time  combating  Locke, — 
at  another,  making  a  catechism  for  children  in  their 
fourth  year.  Upon  these  humble  works,  however,  con- 
siderable labour  was  expended.  "  Perhaps  it  is  not 
proper  for  me  to  say,"  is  the  writer's  remark,  "  and  the 
world  will  hardly  believe,  what  pains  have  been  taken  in 
composing  these  Catechisms,  with  what  care  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  select  the  most  easy  and  necessary  parts  of 
our  religion,  in  order  to  propose  them  to  the  memory 
of  children,  according  to  their  ages;  what  laborious 
diligence  has  been  used,  to  seek  out  all  the  plainest,  and 
most  familiar  forms  of  speech,  that  the  great  things  of 
God  and  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  might  be  brought 
down  to  the  capacities  of  children.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
say  how  many  hours,  and  days,  and  weeks,  have  been 
spent  in  revising  and  examining  every  word  and  expres- 
sion, that,  if  possible,  nothing  might  be  inserted  which 
might  give  just  offence  to  pious  persons  and  families; 
that  nothing  might  be  left  out  which  was  necessary  for 
children  to  know  in  that  tender  age ;  and  that  no  word, 
phrase,  or  sentiment,  if  possible,  might  be  admitted,  which 
could  not  be  brought  in  some  measure  within  the  reach  of 
a  child's  understanding." 

In  the  retirement  of  Theobalds  he  continued  to  pursue 
the  peaceful  tenor  of  his  way,  during  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life.  One  day  only  differed  from  another  in  its 
degree  of  usefulness.  In  this  happy  situation,  unmolested 
by  the  ordinary  annoyances  of  the  world,  he  composed, 
among  other  works,  the  treatise  on  the  Improvement  of 
the  Mind,  of  which  Johnson  has  said,  that  whoever  has 
the  care  of  instructing  others,  might  be  charged  with 
deficiency  in  his  duties  if  this  book  were  not  recom- 
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mended.  Of  the  respect  with  which  he  was  regarded  by 
the  learned,  a  flattering  testimony  was  afforded  by  the 
Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  who,  without 
any  previous  intimation  of  their  intention,  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity.  But 
vanity  formed  no  feature  of  the  character  of  Watts :  he 
looked  forward  to  a  more  permanent  reward  than  worldly 
celebrity.  The  following  beautiful  letter  was  addressed 
to  his  father,  within  a  short  period  of  his  dissolution. 

HONOURED  AND  DEAR  SIR, 

Tis  now  ten  days  since  I  heard  from  you,  and  learned  by 
my  nephew  that  you  had  been  recovered  from  a  very  threat- 
ening illness.  When  you  are  in  danger  of  life  I  believe  my 
sister  is  afraid  to  let  me  know  the  worst,  for  fear  of  affecting 
me  too  much.  But  as  I  feel  old  age  daily  advancing  on 
myself,  I  am  endeavouring  to  be  ready  for  my  removal  hence : 
and  though  it  gives  a  shock  to  nature,  when  what  has  been 
long  dear  to  one  is  taken  away,  yet  reason  and  religion  should 
teach  us  to  expect  it,  in  these  scenes  of  mortality,  and  a 
dying  world.  Blessed  be  God  for  our  immortal  hopes  through 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  who  has  taken  away  the  sting  of  death. 
What  could  such  dying  creatures  do  without  the  comforts  of 
the  Gospel  ?  I  hope  you  feel  those  satisfactions  of  soul  on  the 
borders  of  life  which  nothing  can  give  but  this  Gospel,  which 
you  taught  us  all  in  our  younger  years.  May  these  divine 
consolations  support  your  spirits,  under  all  your  growing  infir- 
mities, and  may  our  blessed  Saviour  form  your  soul  to  such 
an  holy  heavenly  frame,  that  you  may  wait  with  patience 
amidst  the  languors  of  life,  for  a  joyful  passage  into  the  Land 
of  Immortality.  May  no  cares  nor  pains  ruffle  nor  afflict 
your  spirit.  May  you  maintain  a  constant  serenity  at  heart, 
and  sacred  calmness  of  mind,  as  one  who  has  long  passed 
midnight  and  is  in  view  of  the  dawning  day !  The  night 
is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand.  Let  the  garments  of  light  be 
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found  upon  us,  and  let  us  lift  up  our  heads,  for  our  redemj 
tion  draws  nigh.    Amen. 

The  old  age,  to  whose  approach  he  refers,  found  the 
spirit  strong,  although  the  body  had  always  been  weak. 

For  two  or  three  years,  the  liveliness  of  his  temper  had 
been  gradually  declining,  and  in  his  last  sickness,  entirely 
forsook  him,  but  the  fervour  of  his  religious  feelings  con- 
tinued undiminished.  The  traveller  waxed  weary  as  the 
hour  of  night  drew  on,  and  the  end  of  his  journey  was 
nigh ;  but  his  eyes  were  still  fixed,  in  Christian  confidence 
and  hope,  upon  his  everlasting  home.  He  was  often 
heard  to  say, — "  I  bless  God  I  can  lay  down  with  comfort 
at  night,  not  being  solicitous  whether  I  wake  in  this 
world  or  another;"  and  at  other  seasons  he  remarked,  that 
he  should  be  glad  to  read  more,  although  not  for  the  sake 
of  being  more  confirmed  in  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion,  for  he  believed  them  enough  to  venture  an  eter- 
nity on  them.  If,  at  any  time,  he  felt  inclined  to  murmur 
at  his  protracted  illness,  he  checked  himself  with  the 
observation,  "  That  the  business  of  a  Christian  is  to  bear 
the  will  of  God,  as  well  as  to  do  it."  "  If  I  were  in 
health,  I  could  only  be  doing  that,  and  that  I  can  do  now. 
If  God  has  no  more  service  for  me  to  do,  through  grace  I 
am  ready." 

Once,  in  allusion  to  the  observation  of  an  aged  minister, 
that  the  most  learned  Christians,  when  they  come  to  die, 
have  only  the  same  plain  promises  of  the  Gospel  for  their 
support,  as  the  common  and  unlearned, — he  added,  "  and 
so  I  find  it.  It  is  the  plain  promises  of  the  Gospel  that 
are  my  support ;  and  I  bless  God  that  they  are  plain 
promises,  that  do  not  require  much  labour  and  pains  to 
understand  them ;  for  I  can  do  nothing  now  but  look  into 
my  Bible  for  some  promise  to  support  me,  and  live  upon 
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that."  The  conduct  of  one  of  his  nephews  contributed  to 
deepen  his  afflictions ;  and  occasionally  his  faculties  seemed 
benumbed  by  sorrow  and  pain.  Dr.  Doddridge,  who  had 
come  from  Bath  expressly  to  visit  him,  complains  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Doddridge,  August  16,  1746,  that  he  found 
his  friend  "  quite  amazed  and  even  stupified  to  such  a 
degree  as  hardly  to  take  notice  of  anything  about  him." 

Of  the  closing  hours  of  his  life,  some  interesting  notices 
are  preserved  in  two  letters  from  his  confidential  atten- 
dant and  amanuensis,  Mr.  Baker,  to  Dr.  Doddridge.  In 
one  place  he  says,  "  Dr.  Clark,  his  physician,  was  with 
him  about  two  hours  ago,  and  told  us  he  was  going  off 
apace.  Through  the  goodness  of  God  he  lay  tolerably 
easy,  and  fell  into  a  doze,  in  which  he  spent  the  night, 
and  I  never  knew  his  mind  any  other  than  calm  and 
peaceful,  and  so  it  will  remain,  I  trust,  to  the  time  of 
his  departure."  On  the  29th,  the  same  friend  writes, — 
"  He  is  quite  sensible,  and  his  mind  in  a  state  of  great 
serenity.  I  told  him  this  morning  that  he  had  taught  us 
how  to  live,  and  he  was  now  teaching  us  how  to  die. 
He  replied,  '  Yes.'  I  told  him  I  hoped  he  experienced 
the  comfort  of  these  words, — '  I  will  never  leave  thee, 
nor  forsake  thee.'  He  answered  in  these  words :  '  I 
do  so.' " 

Thus  tranquilly,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1748,  in 
perfect  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  his  Divine  Master,  this 
faithful  servant  fell  asleep.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
the  burial-ground  of  Bunhill  Fields,  according  to  his  own 
request,  deep  in  the  earth;  and  the  affectionate  friendship 
of  his  pupil,  Sir  John  Hartopp,  and  Lady  Abney,  erected 
a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory,  on  which  the  fol- 
lowing simple  epitaph,  written  by  himself,  was  engraved. 
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ISAAC  WATTS,  D.  D., 
Pastor  of  a  Church  of  Christ  in  London, 

Successor  to 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Caryl,  Dr.  John  Owen,  Mr.  David  Clarkson, 

and  Dr.  Isaac  Chauncy; 

After  fifty  years  of  feeble  labours  in  the  Gospel, 

Interrupted  by  four  years  of  tiresome  sickness, 

Was  at  last  dismissed  to  his  rest. 

'IN    UNO   JKSU   OMNIA. 

2  Cor.  v.  8.  Absent  from  the  body  and  present  with  the  Lord. 

Col.  iii.  4.  When  Christ  who  is  my  life  shall  appear,  then  shall  I 

also  appear  with  liim  in  glory. 

In  stature  Watts  did  not  much  exceed  five  feet,  and 
was  of  a  slender  form ;  his  complexion  was  pale  and  fair, 
and  his  eyes  small  and  gray,  but,  when  animated,  became 
very  piercing  and  expressive.  Of  his  diminutive  appear- 
ance an  anecdote  has  been  frequently  told,  of  which  the 
following  version  is  given  by  Mr.  Burder.  Happening  to 
be  in  a  coffee-room  with  some  friends,  he  heard  a 
gentleman  ask  rather  contemptuously, — "  What !  is  that 
the  great  Dr.  Watts  T  and  immediately  turning  towards 
him,  he  repeated  a  verse  from  his  Lyric  Poems, — 

Were'.  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  pole, 
To  grasp  the  wide  world  with  my  span, 

I  must  be  measured  by  my  soul, 

The  soul's  the  standard  of  the  man. 

Our  knowledge  of  his  private  habits  accords  with  his 
public  character.  He  was  fond  of  filling  up  the  vacant 
spaces  in  his  study  with  the  portraits  of  eminent  men, 
and  was  always  pleased  to  receive  an  addition  to  his  col- 
lection. He  was  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
painting,  and  had  even  found  leisure  to  employ  the  pencil. 
Dr.  Gibbons  had  seen  pictures  by  him  of  Democritus, 
Heraclitus,  Aristotle,  and  Alexander.  A  criticism  of 
Watts  upon  one  of  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael  is  preserved. 
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St.  Paul  is  represented  preaching  at  Athens,  and  stretching 
out  his  hands  towards  heaven,  while  the  people  are 
gazing  in  mute  attention  below.  "  I  will  tell  you,"  said 
the  doctor,  "  what  St.  Paul  is  saying: — Behold,  He 
comes!"  His  conversation,  as  might  he  expected,  was 
agreeable  and  instructive.  Speaking  of  the  verse  in  Job, 
where  the  eye  of  the  crocodile  is  compared  to  the  eyelid 
of  the  morning,  he  said,  "  In  the  morning  you  may  some- 
times observe  upon  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  a  bright 
opening  of  the  day,  and  above  it  a  black  scowling  cloud. 
The  bright  opening  of  the  day  is  not  unlike  an,  eye,  and 
the  incumbent  cloud  is  not  unlike  an  eyelid ;  whence  the 
poetic  ground  for  the  expression."  He  might  have  illus- 
trated his  explanation  with  some  beautiful  lines  of  Henry 

More: 

Fresh  varnished  groves,  tall  hills,  and  gilded  clouds 

Arching  an  eyelid  for  the  glowinfflmorn, 
Fair  clustered  buildings  which  our  sight  so  crowds 

At  distance,  with  high  spires  to  heaven  upborne, 

Vast  plains  with  lowly  cottages  forlorn, 
Rounded  about  with  the  low  wavering  sky. 

The  last  line  has  all  the  vivid  truth  of  Thomson. 

In  reviewing  the  character  of  Watts,  we  are  charmed  by 
the  gentleness  and  forgiving  tenderness  of  his  mind.  One 
of  his  favourite  virtues  was  charity,  of  whose  praise  he 
never  wearies.  "  I  find,"  he  said,  "  a  strange  pleasure  in 
discoursing  of  this  virtue,  hoping  that  my  very  soul  may 
be  moulded  into  its  divine  likeness.  I  would  always  feel 
it  inwardly  warming  my  heart;  I  would  have  it  look 
through  my  eyes  continually,  and  it  should  be  ever  ready 
on  my  lips,  to  soften  every  expression  of  my  tongue ;  I 
would  dress  myself  in  it  as  my  best  raiment ;  I  would 
put  it  on  upon  my  faith  and  hope,  not  so  as  entirely  to 
hide  them,  but  as  an  upper  and  more  visible  vesture, 
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constantly  to  appear  in  among  men.     For  our  Christian 
charity  is  to  evidence  our  other  virtues."     The  quality,  so 
eloquently  commended  in  his  writings,  shone  out  beauti- 
fully in  all  his  actions, — it  imparted  a  meekness  to  his 
censure,  and  a  mildness  to  his  opposition*.     From  the 
bitterness  of  theological  controversy  he  always  preserved 
himself  unspotted : — "  David,"  he  once  observed,  "  might 
better  bear  Saul's  armour  than  he  could  enter  into  such  a 
manner  of  dispute."     To  personal  satire,  especially,  he 
constantly  expressed  his  decided  aversion,  and  over  the 
entrance  to  his  study,  the  following  lines,  from  the  Fourth 
Satire  of  Horace,  were  suspended  in  a  frame : 
.     .     .     .  absentem  qui  rodit  amicum 
Qui  iion  defendit,  alio  culpante ;  solutos 
Qui  captat  risus  hominum  famamque  dicacis 
Fingere  qui  non  visa  potest,  commissa  tacere. 
Qui  nequit,  hie  niger  est  hunc  tu  Romane  caveto. 
But  Watts   had  one  failing  painfully  fruitful  of  dis- 
quietude ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  sincerely 
repented   of  its   indulgence.     I   allude   to   his   spiritual 
curiosity.     "  My  work,"  he  says,  "  is  always  to  lay  the 
Bible  before  me,  to  consult  that  sacred  and  infallible  guide, 
and  to  square  and  adjust  all  my  sentiments  by  that  certain 
and  unerring  rule.    It  is  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  contro- 
versies that  I  pay  an  unreserved  submission,  and  would 
desire  all  further  light  from  this  fountain."    But  from  this 
"  sacred  and  infallible  guide,"  he  might  have  learnt  that 
the  unrestrained  desire  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  tree  becomes 
of  itself  a  sin,  and  by  discomposing  the  mind,  renders  it 
susceptible  of  the  most  erroneous  impressions.     "  Happy 
had  it  been  for  him,"  is  the  beautiful  remark  of  his  latest 
biographer,  "  if  he  who  humbled  his  mind  to  the  compo- 
sition of  songs  and  spelling-books  for  children,  had  applied 
*  Johnson. 
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to  his  own  case  our  Saviour's  words,  and  in  this  instance 
become  as  a  little  child  himself.  Happy  had  it  been, 
because,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  innocent  and 
otherwise  most  peaceful  life,  he  seems  never  to  have  been 
assailed  by  any  other  temptation  than  this  of  the  intellect, 
never  to  have  been  beset  with  any  other  troubles  than 
those  in  which  his  own  subtlety  entangled  him  *." 

Instructed  from  his  earliest  youth  in  the  most  rigid 
tenets  of  Calvinism,  and  consequently  influenced,  as  he 
could  not  fail  to  be,  by  the  flattering  promises  of  that 
belief  which  assured  eternal  salvation  to  himself,  the 
natural  benignity  of  his  disposition  shrank  from  that 
article  of  his  creed  which  devoted  so  many  of  his 
fellow  beings  to  eternal  condemnation.  "  Surely,"  he 
said,  "  the  Lord  Jesus  would  never  be  sent  in  flaming  fire 
to  render  vengeance  on  those  that  obey  not  the  Gospel,  if 
there  was  no  sufficient  salvation  provided  in  that  gospel 
which  he  commands  them  to  receive  :"  and  again,  "  Can 
we  think  that  the  righteous  Judge  of  the  world  will  merely 
send  words  of  grace  and  salvation  amongst  them,  on  pur- 
pose to  make  his  creatures  so  much  the  more  miserable, 
when  there  is  no  real  grace  to  salvation  contained  in 
these  words  for  them  who  refuse  to  receive  it?"  Thus  he 
constructed  a  problem  which  all  his  ingenuity  could  not 
solve.  Many  expressions  of  Scripture,  he  thought,  give 
us  reason  to  conclude  that  "  Christ  lived  and  died  in  some 
respects  as  a  common  mediator  of  mankind,  though  with 
a  peculiar  regard  to  the  elect."  In  this  manner  he  sought 
to  establish  a  conditional  salvation. 

Upon  the  existence  of  the  soul  in  a  future  state,  he 
often  speculated  with  a  fancifulness  worthy  of  Henry 
More.  But  it  would  be  well  if  in  our  curious  meditations 

•  Southey. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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on  the  life  after  death  we  were  to  adopt  the  reverent 
feelings  of  Cowper.  "  What  an  inquiry,"  he  writes  to  Mr. 
Unwin,  "  does  the  thought  of  a  departed  spirit  suggest, 
and  how  impossible  is  it  to  make  it  to  any  purpose ! 
What  are  the  employments  of  the  departed  spirit  ?  and 
where  does  he  subsist  ?  Has  it  any  cognizance  of  ea.rtb.ly 
things  ?  Is  it  transported  to  an  immeasurable  distance ; 
or  is  it  still,  though  imperceptible  to  us,  conversant  with 
the  same  scene,  and  interested  in  what  passes  here? 
How  little  do  we  know  of  the  state  to  which  we  are 
destined;  and  how  does  the  obscurity  that  hangs  over 
that  undiscovered  country  increase  the  anxiety  we  some- 
times feel  as  we  are  journeying  towards  it !"  Yet  with 
the  Bible  in  our  hands,  we  have  no  necessity  to  complain 
of  our  imperfect  knowledge.  Not  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
mise of  happiness,  we  begin  to  question  its  nature.  Watts, 
having  imbibed  the  error,  did  not  escape  the  consequences 
of  it.  How  deeply,  in  after  times,  he  bewailed  his 
fruitless  curiosity,  we  read  in  his  "  Solemn  Address  to 
the  Great  and  Ever-Blessed  God,"  of  which  Dr.  Southey 
observes  that  in  none  of  his  compositions  has  he  written 
with  such  eloquence,  such  fulness  of  feeling,  and  such 
agony  of  mind. 

Blessed  and  faithful  God,  hast  thou  not  promised  that  the 
meek  thou  wilt  guide  in  judgment,  the  meek  thou  wilt  teach 
thy  way  ?  Hast  thou  not  taught  us  by  Isaiah  thy  prophet, 
that  thou  wilt  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  which  they  know  not, 
and  wilt  lead  them  in  paths  which  they  have  not  known? 
Hast  thou  not  informed  us  by  thy  prophet  Hosea,  that  if  we 
follow  on  to  know  the  Lord,  then  shall  we  know  him  ?  Hath 
not  tby  son  our  Saviour  assured  us,  that  our  heavenly  Father 
will  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  who  ask  him  ?  And  is  he 
not  appointed  to  guide  us  into  all  truth  ?  Have  I  not  sought 
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the  gracious  guidance  of  thy  good  Spirit  continually  ?  Am  I 
not  truly  sensible  of  my  own  darkness  and  weakness,  my  dan- 
gerous prejudices  on  every  side,  and  my  utter  insufficiency  for 
my  own  conduct?  Wilt  thou  leave  such  a  poor  creature, 
bewildered  among  a  thousand  perplexities  which  are  raised  by 
the  various  opinions  and  contrivances  of  men,  to  explain  thy 
divine  truth  ? 

Help  me,  heavenly  Father,  for  I  am  quite  tired  and  weary  of 
these  human  explainings,  so  various  and  uncertain.  When 
wilt  thou  explain  it  to  me  thyself,  O  my  God,  by  the  sacred  and 
certain  dictates  of  thy  Spirit,  according  to  the  intimation  of  thy 
Word  ?  Nor  let  any  pride  of  reason,  nor  any  affectation  of 
novelty,  nor  any  criminal  bias  whatsoever,  turn  my  heart  aside 
from  hearkening  to  these  divine  dictates  of  thy  Word  and 
thy  Spirit.  Suffer  not  any  of  my  native  corruptions,  nor  the 
vanity  of  my  imagination,  to  cast  a  mist  over  my  eyes  while  I 
am  searching  after  the  knowledge  of  thy  mind  and  will  for  my 
eternal  salvation. 

I  intreat,  O  most  merciful  Father,  that  thou  wilt  not  suffer 
the  remnant  of  my  short  life  to  be  wasted  in  such  endless 
wanderings  in  quest  of  thee  and  thy  Son  Jesus,  as  a  great 
part  of  my  past  days  has  been ;  but  let  my  sincere  endeavours 
to  know  thee,  in  all  the  ways  whereby  thou  hast  discovered 
thyself  in  thy  word,  be  crowned  with  such  success  that  my  soul 
being  established  in  every  needful  truth  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I 
may  spend  my  remaining  life  according  to  the  rules  of  thy 
Gospel,  and  may,  with  all  the  holy  and  happy  creation  ascribe 
glory  and  honour,  wisdom  and  power,  to  thee  who  sittest 
upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever*. 

If  the  genius  of  a  writer  were  to  be  measured  by  his 
popularity,  Watts  would  be  almost  as  great  a  poet  as 
Milton.  Of  his  Psalms,  four  thousand  copies  were  sold 
within  the  first  year  of  their  appearance.  If  we  inquire, 

*  See  a  letter  from  Alexander  Knox  to  Bishop  Jebb,  in  Thirty 
Years'1  Correspondence,  vol.  1.,  p.  557. 
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•what  qualities  have  procured  for  him  so  wide  a  success, 
they  will  be  found  in  the  unaffected  fervour  and  earnest- 
ness of  his  manner,  and  the  familiar  simplicity  of  his 
style.  Milton  is  almost  exclusively  the  poet  of  the 
learned,  and  his  religion  is  far  too  imaginative  to  awaken 
any  sympathy  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude.  Watts,  on 
the  contrary,  lowers  himself  to  the  understanding  of  the 
humblest  reader,  who  turns  from  Milton  because  he  prays 
like  a  poet;  but  lifts  up  his  voice  with  "Watts,  because  he 
prays  like  himself.  Doddridge  has  furnished  us  with  an 
interesting  illustration.  "  I  was  preaching,"  he  wrote  to 
his  friend,  "  to  an  assembly  of  plain  country  people,  when 
after  a  sermon  from  Heb.  vi.  12,  we  sang  one  of  your 
Hymns,  (which,  if  I  remember  right,  was  the  140th  of 
the  Second  Book,)  and  in  that  part  of  the  worship  I  had 
the  satisfaction  to  observe  tears  in  the  eyes  of  several  of 
the  people.  After  the  service  was  over,  some  of  them 
told  me  that  they  were  not  able  to  sing,  so  deeply  were 
their  minds  affected."  The  Hymn  referred  to  is  among 
the  Best  in  the  collection. 

Give  me  the  wings  of  faith  to  rise 

Within  the  veil,  and  see 
The  saints  above,  how  great  their  joys, 

How  bright  their  glories  be. 
Once  they  were  mourning  here  below, 

And  wet  their  couch  with  tears ; 
They  wrestled  hard,  as  we  do  now, 
With  sins,  and  doubts,  and  fears. 
I  ask  them  whence  their  victory  came, 

They,  with  united  breath, 
Ascribe  their  conquest  to  the  Lamb, 

Their  triumph  to  his  death. 
They  marked  the  footsteps  that  he  trod, 

(His  zeal  inspired  their  breast;) 
And  following  their  incarnate  God 
Possessed  the  promised  rest. 
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Our  glorious  Leader  claims  our  praise, 

For  his  own  pattern  given, 
While  the  long  cloud  of  witnesses 

Shows  the  same  path  to  heaven. 

The  extraordinary  effect  produced  by  these  lines,  cannot 
certainly  be  ascribed  to  their  poetical  excellence ;  they 
touched  the  previously-excited  feelings  of  the  congre- 
gation by  the  allusions  to  the  sorrows  of  life,  and  the 
hopes  of  immortality;  and  all  who  had  "  wet  their  couch 
with  tears,"  or  "  wrestled  hard"  with  doubts  and  temp- 
tations, gazed  with  the  brightening  eye  of  faith  after 
that  Cloud  of  Witnesses  which  showed  the  path  to 
heaven. 

Cowper,  who  felt  deeply  the  religious  strains  of  Watts, 
has  left  a  zealous  commendation  of  their  author.  He 
considered  him  to  be  endowed  with  true  poetical  ability ; 
careless,  indeed,  and  for  the  most  part  inattentive  to  those 
niceties  which  constitute  elegance  of  expression,  but  fre- 
quently sublime  in  his  conceptions,  and  masterly  in  his 
execution.  His  outline,  indeed,  is  often  admirable, 
but  the  whole  is  generally  unequal,— take,  for  example, 
the  following  hymn,  in  which  the  second,  fifth,  and  sixth 
stanzas  are  beautiful  and  harmonious,  both  in  sentiment 
and  diction,  although,  in  one  line,  not  free  from  gram- 
matical inaccuracy. 

There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight, 

Where  saints  immortal  reign, 
Infinite  day  excludes  the  night, 

And  pleasures  banish  pain. 

There  everlasting  spring  abides, 

And  never-withering  flowers ; 
Death,  like  a  narrow  sea,  divides 

This  heavenly  land  from  ours. 
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Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood, 

Stand  dressed  in  living  green; 
So  to  the  Jews  old  Canaan  stood, 

While  Jordan  rolled  between. 

But  timorous  mortals  start- ami  shrink 

To  cross  this  narrow  sea, 
And  linger,  shivering  on  the  brink, 

And  fear  to  launch  away. 

Oh !  could  we  make  our  doubts  remove, 

These  gloomy  doubts  which  rise, 
And  see  the  Canaan  that  we  love, 

With  unbeclouded  eyes : 

Could  we  but  climb  where  Moses  stood, 

And  view  the  landscape  o'er, 
Nor  Jordan's  stream,  nor  death's  cold  flood, 

Should  fright  us  from  the  shore. 

Or  turn  to  the  Hymn  upon  the  Resurrection,  which  com- 
mences with  a  suhlime  stanza  : 

He  dies !  the  friend  of  sinners  dies ! 

Lo !  Salem's  daughters  weep  around ! 
A  solemn  darkness  veils  the  skies, 

A  sudden  trembling  shakes  the  ground : 

and  then  immediately  sinks  into  the  combined  errors  of 
feebleness  and  bad  taste.  In  a  similar  vein  he  talks  of 
the  streets  of  heaven. 

His  Lyric  Poems,  containing  the  more  ambitious  efforts 
of  his  muse,  are  less  interesting  than  the  gentler  effusions 
of  a  religious  heart, — but  his  Ode  upon  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, attempted  in  the  Sapphic  measure,  displays  consi- 
derable power,  and  even  grandeur  of  thought.  No  English 
writer,  with  the  exception  of  Collins,  has  completely  suc- 
ceeded in  recommending  poetry  to  the  ear  without  the 
accompaniment  of  rhyme,  or  the  graver  and  mellower  music 
of  blank  verse.  The  Laureate's  charming  romance  of 
Thalaba  was  a  bold,  but  scarcely  a  successful  enterprise. 
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Several  metrical  experiments  were  attempted  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Spenser's  hexameters 
have  not  come  down  to  us ;  and  Sidney's  elegiac  imita- 
tions of  Ovid  have  no  elegance  to  recommend  them.  The 
happiest  copy  of  the  Ovidian  metre  is  contained  in  the 
following  couplet  of  Coleridge : 

In  the  hexameter  rises  the  fountain's  silvery  column ; 
In  the  pentameter  aye  falling  in  melody  back. 

Campion,  who  was  himself  an  experimentalist  in  poetry, 
wrote  a  treatise  to  show  the  inutility  of  rhyme  *. 

THE  DAY  OF  JUDGMENT,  AN  ODE  f. 

ATTEMPTED    IN   THE   ENGLISH    SAPPHIC. 

When  the  fierce  North-Wind  with  his  airy  forces 
Hears  up  the  Baltic  to  a  foaming  fury ; 
And  the  red  lightning,  with  a  storm  of  hail,  comes 
Bushing  amain  down ; 

*  Mr.  Guest  quotes  the  following  song  as  appearing  to  him  ex- 
tremely beautiful : 

Rose-cheekt  Laura  come ! 
Sing  thou  sweetly  with  thy  beauties 
Silent  music,  either  other 

Sweetly  gracing. 

Lovely  forms  do  flowe 
From  concent  divinely  framed, 
Heaven  is  music,  and  thy  beauties 

Birth  is  heavenly. 

These  dull  notes  we  sing 
Discords  neede  for  helps  to  grace  them ; 
Only  beautie  purely  loving 

Knowes  no  discorde ; 

But  still  moves  delight, 
Like  clear  springs  renewed  by  flowing, 
Ever  perfect,  ever  in  them- 

Selves  eternal. 

•f  In  a  letter  from  Beattie  respecting  this  ode,  in  Pinkerton's 
Literary  Correspondence,  vol.  i.,  p.  11. 
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How  the  poor  sailors  stand  amazed  and  tremble, 
While  the  hoarse  thunder,  like  a  bloody  trumpet, 
Roars  a  loud  onset  to  the  gaping  waters, 
Quick  to  devour  them. 

Such  shall  the  noise  be,  and  the  wild  disorder, 
(If  things  eternal  may  be  like  those  earthly,) 
Such  the  dire  terror,  when  the  great  Archangel 
Shakes  the  creation; 

Tears  the  strong  pillars  of  the  vault  of  heaven, 
Breaks  up  old  marble,  the  repose  of  princes ; 
See  the  graves  open,  and  the  bones  arising — 
Flames  all  around  them ! 

Hark,  the  shrill  outcries  of  the  guilty  wretches ! 
Lively-bright  horror  and  amazing  anguish 
Stare  through  their  eyelids,  while  the  living  worm  lies, 
Gnawing  within  them. 

Thoughts,  like  old  vultures,  prey  upon  their  heart-strings, 
And  the  smart  twinges,  when  the  eye  beholds  the 
Lofty  Judge,  frowning,  and  a  flood  of  vengeance 
Rolling  afore  him. 

Stop  here,  my  fancy ;  (all  away,  ye  horrid 
Doleful  ideas :)  come,  arise  to  Jesus ! 
How  lie  sits,  Godlike !  and  the  saints  around  him 
Thron'd,  yet  adoring ! 

O  may  I  sit  there,  when  he  comes  triumphant, 
Dooming  the  nations !  then  ascend  to  glory ! 
While  our  hosannahs  all  along  the  passage, 
Shout  the  Redeemer. 

But  whatever  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  literary 
merits  of  Watts'  poetry,  all  readers  will  unite  in  extolling 
the  ardour  of  its  devotion,  and  the  purity  of  its  spirit. 
These,  we  may  believe,  have  gained  for  him  a  more 
unfading  garland  than  fame  could  ever  have  bestowed. 

Of  his  Songs  for  Children  only  one  opinion  prevails ; 
wherever  they  are  known,  they  are  admired.  They  present 
the  happiest  specimen,  in  any  language,  of  religion  and 
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morality  recommended  to  the  infant  mind  through  the 
medium  of  verse.  The  diction  is  familiar  and  elegant, 
without  being  either  too  common  or  refined;  and  the 
imagery  is  wisely  chosen  from  objects  and  scenes  con- 
tinually before  the  eye.  In  this  manner  has  the  writer 
obtained  for  himself  a  place  in  our  hearts  among  the  most 
cherished  remembrances  of  childhood.  The  bee,  that 
hums  by  us  on  the  summer  grass,  recalls  him  to  the 
memory;  and  we  cannot  think  upon  our  mothers,  without 
recollecting  Watts*. 

*  "  You  remember,  I  doubt  not,  the  last  sentence  in  Gibbon's 
Autobiography;  I  have  engaged  my  young  friend  to  write  under  it, 
Dr.  Watts'  beautiful  Hymn,  ending  with  the  line, — '  Foretells  a 
bright  rising  again.'  This  is  one  of  the  Hymns  for  Children,  but 
surely  it  is  for  the  children  of  God;  for  the  heirs  of  glory;  and  when 
you  compare  it,  either  in  point  of  good  sense,  or  imagination,  or  ster- 
ling value,  or  sustaining  hope,  with  the  considerations  and  objects 
which  feed  the  fancy,  or  exercise  the  understanding  or  affections  of 
the  most  celebrated  men  who  have  engaged  the  attention,  or  called 
forth  the  eulogiums  of  the  literati  of  the  last  century,  you  are  irre- 
sistibly forced  to  exclaim,  in  the  spirit  of  my  grand  favourite, 

O  happy  hymnist,  O  unhappy  bard!" 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  writing  to  his  Son,  in  1830;  Memoirs,  vol.  v.  p.  289. 
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NEAH  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  between  Bishop's  Waltham 
and  Winchester,  lies  the  little  village  of  Upham;  here,  in 
June,  1681,  was  born  the  future  author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts.  His  father  was  rector  of  the  parish.  The 
poet's  life  commenced  under  flattering  auguries.  Jacob 
says,  writing  in  1 720,  that  the  "  queen  stood  godmother 
to  him;"  a  mark  of  peculiar  respect  to  the  parent,  and  an 
earnest  of  patronage  to  the  child.  He  was  placed  upon 
the  foundation  of  Winchester  School,  but  no  vacancy 
occurring  at  New  College  before  he  was  superannuated 
by  the  statutes,  he  entered,  October,  1703,  an  indepen- 
dent member  of  that  society,  residing  in  the  house  of  the 
Warden,  upon  whose  death  he  removed,  in  the  rank  of  a 
Gentleman  Commoner,  to  Corpus,  and,  in  1708,  was 
elected  to  a  law-fellowship  at  All  Souls,  by  Archbishop 
Tenison,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  Biographia,  from  a 
feeling  of  regard  for  his  father.  He  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law,  April,  1714,  and  of  Doctor, 
June,  1719. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  his  subsequent  conduct  in  the 
university  was  not  altogether  free  from  reproach.  The 
charge  has  never  been  supported  by  evidence.  That  he 
had  already  begun  to  meditate  seriously  upon  the  great 
doctrines  of  our  faith,  we  gather  from  an  observation  of 
Tindal,  the  deist,  who  was  a  fellow  of  the  same  college. 
*'  The  other  boys  I  can  always  answer,  because  I  always 
know  where  they  have  their  arguments,  which  I  have 
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read  a  hundred  times;  but  that  fellow  Young  is  con- 
tinually pestering  me  with  something  of  his  own." 

Of  the  respect  shown  to  his  talents  and  acquirements, 
we  have  a  proof  in  his  selection  to  deliver  the  Latin 
speech,  when  the  foundation  of  the  Codrington  Library 
was  laid,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1706.  A  remark  of  Pope 
to  Warburton  probably  contains  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. "  Young,"  he  said,  "  had  much  of  a  sublime 
genius,  though  without  common  sense.  So  that  his 
genius,  having  no  guide,  was  perpetually  liable  to  dege- 
nerate into  bombast.  This  made  him  pass  for  a  foolish 
youth,  the  sport  of  peers  and  poets;  but  his  having  a 
very  good  heart  enabled  him  to  support  the  clerical 
character  when  he  assumed  it,  first  with  decency,  and 
afterwards  with  honour."  The  late  Dr.  Ridley  recollected 
a  report,  prevalent  at  Oxford,  that  Young,  while  com- 
posing, would  shut  his  windows,  and  sit  by  a  lamp,  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  that  skulls,  bones,  and 
instruments  of  death  were  among  the  ornaments  of  his 
study*.  Upon  one  occasion,  while  engaged  in  the  com- 
position of  a  tragedy,  we  are  told  by  Spence,  that  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  sent  him  a  human  skull,  with  a  candle 
in  it,  which  the  poet  is  said  to  have  used. 

His  first  attempt  in  verse  was  an  Epistle  to  Lord 
Lansdown,  in  1712,  written  with  the  usual  insipidity  of 
poems  addressed  to  "  Persons  of  Quality,"  but  not  without 
the  singularity  of  expression  that  always  distinguished  his 
poetry.  It  concludes  with  some  lines  upon  the  death  of 
Harrison,  the  friend  of  Addison  and  Swift,  who,  in  a 
letter  to  Stella,  describes  him  as  "  a  pretty  little  fellow 
with  a  great  deal  of  wit,  good  sense,  and  good  nature." 
The  lamentation  is  deficient  in  tenderness;  but  it  contains 
*  Spence,  quoted  by  Croft. 
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an  allusion  to  the  cheering  influence  of  natural  scenery 
upon  a  person  recently  risen  from  a  bed  of  sickness, 
which  Gray  has  expanded  with  so  much  heauty  and  ele- 
gance in  the  Ode  to  Vicissitude : 

The  patient  thus  when  on  his  bed  of  pain 
No  longer  he  invokes  the  gods  in  vain, 
But  rises  to  new  life ;  in  every  field 
He  finds  Elysium. 

In  this  poem  he  hints  at  the  preparation  of  some  work  for 
the  stage. 

In  1713,  he  prefixed  a  few  verses,  not  destitute  of 
elegance,  to  the  Cato  of  Addison,  and  in  the  same  year 
committed  to  the  press  his  poem  on  the  Last  Day,  which 
had  heen  completed  three  years.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
queen  in  a  very  ill-judged  and  adulatory  epistle,  which 
his  good  sense  afterwards  induced  him  to  withdraw.  Dr. 
Johnson's  approval  of  the  poem  seems  to  require  limita- 
tion. The  reader  is  often  offended  by  a  certain  flippancy 
of  language  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  tremendous 
solemnity  of  the  theme.  On  such  a  subject  the  compli- 
ments of  the  courtier  become  profane.  The  descriptions 
are  too  minute;  and  future  events,  hidden  from  every 
human  eye,  are  narrated  with  the  particularity  of  a 
gazette.  Lines,  however,  of  considerable  vigour  are  occa- 
sionally interspersed,  as  in  the  picture  of  the  terrible 
tempest: 

From  inmost  heaven  incessant  thunders  roll, 
And  the  strong  echo  bounds  from  pole  to  pole. 

Or  the  agony  of  the  appalled  sinner : 

Some  lift  with  pain  their  slow  unwilling  eyes, 
Shrink  backward  from  the  terror  of  the  light, 
And  bless  the  grave,  and  cry  for  lasting  night ! 

These   passages,  with   others  more   excellent,   cannot 
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compensate  for  the  improprieties  of  taste  that  accompany 
them.     But  the  principal  cause  of  failure  resides  in  the 
subject.    The  most  successful  effort  to  paint  that  dreadful 
hour  is  felt  to  be,  as  Young  himself  expresses  it, 
...  Time  elaborately  thrown  away. 

Nothing  can  ever  be  gained  by  dispersing  the  "  obscu- 
rity of  sacred  horror,"  which  the  contemplation  of  the 
Last  Day  diffuses  over  the  mind,  investing  it  with  a  dim 
and  fearful  mystery,  under  which  it  ought  constantly  to 
be  veiled.  Upon  the  death  of  an  Universe,  who  shall  be 
poetical* ! 

The  poem  was  commended  by  Addison,  in  the  "En- 
glishman," a  periodical  work  edited  by  Sir  Richard 
Steele;  but  what  he  meant  by  the  noble  magnanimity  of 
the  dedication,  I  am  unable  to  say.  From  an  allusion  to 
Young  in  Swift's  Rhapsody  on  Poetry,  it  would  appear  that 
he  was,  at  this  period,  retained  as  a  writer  by  the  court. 

*  The  conclusion  contains  some  vigorous  versification:— 
Think  deeply,  then,  O  man,  how  great  thou  art ; 
Pay  thyself  homage  with  a  trembling  heart ; 
What  angels  guard,  no  longer  dare  neglect, 
Slighting  thyself,  affront  not  God's  respect. 
Enter  the  sacred  temple  of  thy  breast, 
And  gaze,  and  wander  there,  a  ravish'd  guest. 
Gaze  on  those  hidden  treasures  thou  shalt  find, 
Wander  through  all  the  glories  of  thy  mind. 
A  perfect  knowledge,  see,  the  dawning  light 
Foretells  a  noon  most  exquisitely  bright ! 
Here,  springs  of  endless  joy  are  breaking  forth  ! 
There  buds  the  promise  of  celestial  worth  ! 
Worth  which  must  ripen  in  a  happier  clime, 
And  brighter  sun,  beyond  the  bounds  of  time. 
Thou,  minor,  canst  not  guess  thy  vast  estate, 
What  stores  on  foreign  coasts  thy  landing  wait : 
Lose  not  the  chain,  let  Virtue's  path  be  trod : 
Thus  glad  all  heaven,  and  please  a  bounteous  God, 
Who,  to  light  thee  to  pleasures,  hung  on  high 
Yon  radiant  orb,  proud  regent  of  the  sky ; 
That  service  done,  its  beams  shall  fade  away, 
And  God  shine  forth  in  one  eternal  day. 
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Whence  Gay  was  banished  in  disgrace, 
Where  Pope  will  never  show  his  face, 
Where  Y —  must  torture  his  invention, 
To  flatter  knaves,  or  lose  hia  pension. 

His  next  publication  was  founded  on  the  execution  of 
Lady  Jane  Gray  and  her  husband  Lord  Guilford.  His 
object  was  to  represent  the  triumph  of  religion  over 
human  affection,  and  he  has  imparted  to  the  poem  a  tone 
of  gentle  and  domestic  tenderness.  Johnson  says  that 
the  Lady  is  too  heroical  to  be  pitied.  But  sympathy 
ought  to  be  influenced  only  by  the  character  of  its  object. 
Sensibility  has  tears  even  for  an  Amazon. 

The  death  of  the  queen,  in  1714,  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  courting  the  attention  of  the  new  monarch 
with  a  copious  panegyric,  while  he  lauded  the  virtues  of 
the  departed  sovereign.  This  poem  deservedly  passed 
into  oblivion  with  the  occasion  that  inspired  it;  and 
without  apparently  promoting  the  views  of  the  author. 
From  an  anecdote  of  Swift,  in  the  Conjectures  on  Original 
Composition,  we  learn  that  Young,  at  some  time  of  his 
life,  visited  Ireland,  and  it  has  been  reasonably  suggested 
that  he  may  have  accompanied  the  Marquis  of  Wharton  to 
that  country,  in  1717-  His  literary  appearances,  however, 
were  never  long  delayed.  In  1719,  he  came  before  the 
public  as  a  candidate  for  the  honours  of  dramatic  poetry. 
In  that  year  the  tragedy  of  Busiris  was  published  with  a 
dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  whose  "  undeserved 
and  uncommon  favour"  he  freely  acknowledges.  In  the 
same  year,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Tickell,  on  the  death 
of  their  mutual  friend  Addison,  composed  in  a  flowing 
style,  but  possessing  only  one  line  of  particular  merit,  in 
which  he  characterizes  wit  as 

The  blossom  of  the  soundest  sense. 
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It  was  followed  by  the  Paraphrase  of  a  part  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  which  the  author  highly  esteemed, — and 
which  Warton  calls  a  nervous  and  noble  production.  The 
versification  is  free,  flexible,  and  sonorous,  and  lines  of 
great  force  and  spirit  might  easily  be  extracted ;  but  we 
look  in  vain  for  the  simple  grandeur  and  dignity  of  the 
original.  Competent  critics,  however,  have  awarded  him 
higher  praise.  "  Young,"  is  the  remark  of  Aikin,  "  has 
made  little  addition  to  the  primitive  imagery;  but  has 
rendered  it  more  clear  and  precise,  while  it  retains  all  its 
force  and  splendour.  The  descriptions  are  not  always 
accurate,  and  the  language  sometimes  borders  on  extra- 
vagance ;  but  his  object  was  poetical  effect,  and  this  he 
has  produced  in  an  uncommon  degree.  Thus,  after  his 
highly-wrought  picture  of  the  lion  in  his  nightly  ravages, 
he  fixes  and  concentrates  the  impression»of  terror  by  the 
figure  of  the  flying  shepherd  who 

Shudders  at  the  talon  in  the  dust. 

This  is  a  stroke  of  real  genius  *." 

Young  was  very  fond  of  varying  his  productions,  and, 
in  1721,  he  produced  the  celebrated  tragedy  of  the  Re- 
venge. It  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  animation  and 
elegance,  such  as  the  writer  did  not  often  attain,  and 
embellished  by  one  or  two  images  of  remarkable  beauty. 
The  picture  of  Eleonora  led  forth  by  her  aged  father  is  of 
this  number. 

.     .     .     .She  looks  like  Truth 
Brought  forth  by  the  hand  of  hoary  Time. 

A  simile  that  may  have  suggested  to  Campbell  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  comparisons  in  Gertrude  of  "Wyoming. 
The  reader,  who  expects  to  find  those  fine  touches  of 

*  Letters  on  English  Poetry,  p.  108. 
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meditative  thought  that  render  the  works  of  Young  so 
valuable,  will  not  he  disappointed.  How  fraught  with 
melancholy  force  and  truth  is  the  reply  of  Eleonora  to 
Carlos, — 

Alas !  my  lord  we  are  too  delicate, 

And  when  we  grasp  the  happiness  we  wished, 

We  call  on  wit  to  argue  it  away ; 

A  plainer  man  would  not  feel  half  your  pains ; 

But  some  have  too  much  wisdom  to  be  happy. 

The  experience  of  years  seems  to  he  compressed  into  the 
moral  of  the  last  line ! 

To  the  principle  upon  which  the  tragedy  is  constructed, 
only  qualified  praise  can  he  awarded;  it  has  all  the  arti- 
ficial elaboration  of  the  French  school  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  Dryden,  had  succeeded  in  driving  the  mascu- 
line simplicity  of  Nature  from  our  stage.  In  forming 
himself  upon  this  corrupt  model,  Young  yielded  to  the 
seductive  influence  of  fashion,  against  the  impulse  of  his 
own  better  judgment, — for  of  this  school  he  has  left  an 
admirable  criticism  in  his  censure  of  Dryden.  The  noble 
nature  of  tragedy,  he  says,  disdains  an  equivalent;  like 
virtue,  it  demands  the  heart,  and  Dryden  had  none  to 
give.  In  penning  this  sentence  he  did  not  remember  that 
he  was  condemning  himself;  in  the  composition  of  his 
tragedies  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  his  own  beautiful 
expression,  that  the  silent  lapse  of  a  single  tear  does  the 
writer  more  honour  than  the  rattling  thunder  of  a  thou- 
sand hands.  Terror  and  Pity  he  considered  the  pulses  of 
the  drama, — but  he  did  not  employ  these  powerful  agents 
in  the  most  beneficial  manner.  In  the  Revenge,  our  sym- 
pathies are  strongly  moved,  but  it  is  in  favour  of  Zanga, 
in  whom  all  the  interest  of  the  story  concentrates  itself. 
It  would  have  been  well  if  the  poet  had  recollected  the 
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excellent  canon  of  Dryden,  that  the  hero  of  a  play  should 
not  be  a  villain,  and  that  the  characters  which  move  our 
pity  ought  to  have  virtuous  inclinations  and  degrees  of 
moral  goodness  in  them.  But  Zanga  has  no  virtuous 
inclinations,  nor  any  degrees  of  moral  goodness,  and  his 
villany  receives  a  very  doubtful  qualification  from  his 
indignant  complaints  about  the  violation  of  his  ancestral 
dignity.  Neither  is  the  perpetuity  of  Zanga's  hatred 
ascribed  to  the  more  pardonable,  as  well  as  probable, 
cause  of  sorrow, — the  fall  of  his  father  in  battle  by  the 
hand  of  Alonzo,- — but  to  the  remembrance  of  a  blow 
inflicted  upon  himself.  It  is  not  the  voice  of  his  dying 
parent,  or  the  home  of  his  youth,  or  the  love  of  his  rela- 
tions, that  returns  for  ever  in  his  dream ;  the  personal 
insult  to  his  own  dignity  is  the  abiding  impulse. 

The  legitimate  end  of  tragedy  is  to  purify  the  pas- 
sions; but  the  Revenge,  if  judged  by  its  tendency  to 
promote  this  object,  will  be  found  wanting;  and  no  man, 
it  may  be  feared,  ever  rose  from  its  perusal  with,  the 
gratifying  reflection  of  having  destroyed  the  "  Zanga  in 
his  heart."  It  may  indeed  be  urged  that  the  revengeful 
slave  reaps  the  punishment  of  his  crime, — but  the 
reader's  sympathy  follows  him  to  the  close  of  his  exist- 
ence. 

For  the  most  beautiful  incident  in  the  tragedy,  Young 
acknowledged  himself  indebted  to  the  Duke  of  Wharton, 
and  when  we  recollect  that  one  of  the  last  subjects  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  that  unhappy  nobleman  was 
a  play  on  the  death  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  the  poet  to  have  intended  more  than 
a  compliment  to  his  patron.  This  singular  individual, 
with,  all  his  extravagant  and  luxurious  dissipation,  seems 
to  have  combined  no  inconsiderable  generosity  and  love 
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of  literature  *.  His  conduct  towards  Young  was  marked 
by  great  delicacy  and  liberality.  After  his  death  it  was 
found  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  involved  state  of 
his  affairs,  to  subject  them  to  legal  inquiry,  and,  among 
other  questions  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke,  was  the  validity  of  two  annui- 
ties granted  to  the  poet.  The  first  was  dated  the  24th 
of  March,  1719»  and  accounted  for  the  duke's  muni- 
ficence in  these  terms.  "  Considering  that  the  public 
good  is  advanced  by  the  encouragement  of  learning  and 
the  polite  arts,  and  being  pleased  therein  with  the  at- 
tempts of  Dr.  Young,  in  consideration  thereof,  and  of  the 
love  I  bear  him,  &c."  The  second  bore  date  July  10,  1722. 
Young,  says  Croft,  upon  his  examination,  swore  that 
he  quitted  the  Exeter  family  and  refused  an  annuity  of 
100J.  which  had  been  offered  to  him  for  life,  upon  condi- 
tion that  he  continued  to  be  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh,  at 
the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  and  with  a  promise 
of  a  more  ample  provision.  It  also  appeared  that  the 
duke  had  given  him  a  bond  for  600/.  dated  the  15th 
of  March,  1721,  in  consideration  of  his  having  taken 

"  Pope's  character  of  him  is  well  known: 

"  His  passion  still  to  covet  general  praise, 

His  life  to  forfeit  it  a  thousand  ways ; 

A  constant  bounty  which  no  friend  has  made, 

An  angel-tongue  which  no  man  can  persuade,"  &c. 

"  The  late  Duke  of  Wharton,"  observes  Dr.  King,  in  the  Anec- 
dotes of  his  own  Times,  u  had  very  bright  parts,  a  great  vivacity,  a 
quick  apprehension,  a  ready  wit,  and  a  natural  eloquence,  and  all 
improved  by  an  excellent  education.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
young  nobleman  on  his  first  entrance  into  the  House  of  Lords  hath 
appeared  with  such  advantage.  His  speech  in  defence  of  Dr.  Atter- 
bury,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  heard  with  universal  applause  and 
admiration,  and  was  indeed  not  unworthy  of  the  oldest  and  most 
accomplished  senator,  or  the  most  able  and  eloquent  lawyer,  in  either 
house  of  parliament." 
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several  journeys  and  incurred  considerable  expenses  in 
the  attempt  to  obtain  his  election  for  Cirencester,  and 
also  in  further  consideration  of  his  having  declined  two 
livings  of  the  value  of  200/.  and  400/.  in  the  gift  of  All 
Souls,  through  a  reliance  upon  the  duke's  assurances  of 
support. 

In  the  interval  between  the  representation  of  the 
Revenge  and  the  publication  of  his  Satires,  Young  seems 
to  have  been  on  the  Continent;  but  of  the  nature  or 
extent  of  his  travels  nothing  is  recorded.  He  aMudes  to 
them  in  the  Seventh  Satire: 

When,  after  battle,  I  the  field  have  seen 

Spread  o'er  with  ghastly  shapes  which  once  were  men. 

And  he  is  related,  on  one  occasion,  to  have  wandered 
with  a  book  in  his  hand  into  the  enemies'  camp,  and  to 
have  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  acquitting 
himself  of  the  imputation  of  being  a  spy.  I  know  not 
whether  it  be  to  his  early,  or  later  journey,  that  he  refers 
in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Williams,  at  Nice,  November  25th,  1739. 

Next  to  letters  from  the  dead  are  those  from  the  living  at  a 
great  distance,  and,  in  some  sense,  inhabitants  of  another 
world.  But  as  far  as  I  can  learn  from  your  letter,  that  other 
world  I  mean  is  itself  dead  since  I  was  there,  at  least  much 
out  of  order.  Poor  Sun !  give  him  a  glass  of  your  pupil's 
October  to  cure  his  November  dumps ;  it  will  make  him  gay 

and  dance,  as  in  our  rehearsal When  I  was  there  I 

contracted  a  great  intimacy  with  the  Mediterranean ;  every 
day  I  made  him  a  solemn  visit ;  he  roared  very  agreeably. 
If  you  visit  my  quondam  habitation,  you  will  pass  a  solemn 
assembly  of  cypresses ;  I  have  a  great  regard  for  their  memory 
and  welfare ;  they  took  up  my  quarrel  against  the  sun,  and 
often 'defended  me  from  his  insults  when  he  was  more  furious 
than  you  now  represent  him. 

L  2 
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The  first  four  of  the  Satires,  collected  in  1728,  under  the 
title  of  the  Universal  Passion,  were  given  to  the  public  in 
1725.  They  were  productive  not  only  of  fame,  but  of 
pecuniary  advantage  to  the  writer.  The  Duke  of  Grafton 
presented  him  with  two  thousand  pounds,  and  when  one 
of  the  duke's  friends  expressed  surprise  at  so  large  a 
sum  being  given  for  a  poem,  "  he  declared  that  it  was  the 
best  bargain  that  ever  he  made  in  his  life,  for  the  poem 
was  worth  four  thousand."  The  Duke  of  Dorset,  Mr. 
Doddington,  &c.  were  not,  we  may  conclude,  unmindful 
of  the  poet's  flattery;  and  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  he  con- 
fesses that  the  "  dry  domains  of  poesy"  had  been  re- 
freshed,— of  the  success  of  his  panegyrics,  therefore,  he 
could  have  no  reason  to  complain*. 

Johnson  has  pronounced  the  Universal  Passion  a  very 
great  performance,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  composed  with 
uncommon  force  and  ingenuity;  not  sufficiently  symme- 
trical or  harmonious  in  the  union  of  its  parts,  but  bearing 
abundant  proof  in  every  page  of  an  observant  and  highly 
cultivated  intellect.  "  It  is  a  work,"  says  the  author's 
friend,  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  "  that  abounds  in  wit,  obser- 
vation of  life,  pleasantry,  delicacy,  urbanity,  and  the  most 
well-bred  raillery,  without  a  single  mark  of  spleen  or  ill- 
nature."  From  this  praise,  bestowed  during  the  life-time 
of  the  poet,  something  may  now  be  subtracted.  The 
satire  is  deficient  in  generality  of  application;  the  indi- 
viduals described  belong  to  no  particular  order,  or  class 
of  persons ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  isolated  specimens 
of  exaggerated  folly  or  eccentricity.  Lucia,  for  instance, 
is  represented  as  consoling  herself  for  a  marriage  with  an 
idiot,  by  the  reflection  that  the  fortune  of  her  husband 
enables  her  to  dine  upon  plate.  Idiotcy  is,  of  course,  in 
"  The  Instalment,  1726. 
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this  place,  intended  as  a  synonym  e  for  weakness ;  but 
Young  might  have  remembered  with  advantage  an  obser- 
vation in  his  preface  to  the  Universal  Passion, — that 
though  ambiguities  are  the  first  excellence  of  an  impostor, 
they  are  the  last  of  a  wit.  The  same  negligence  which  de- 
faces his  more  serious  poems  may  be  traced  in  his  Satires. 
He  does  not,  to  use  Sir  Walter  Scott's  happy  character  of 
Dryden,  draw  the  arrow  to  the  head,  and  launch  it  with  all 
his  strength  at  some  decided  object.  He  never  seems  to 
have  resolved  at  what  to  aim,  but  shoots  at  any  folly  that 
crosses  his  path.  Sometimes,  hoAvever,  he  hits  his  mark 
with  a  vigour  that  draws  blood.  Goldsmith  perceived 
the  true  imperfections  of  the  Satires,  when  he  said  of 
their  author,  that  he  appeared  fonder  of  dazzling  than  of 
pleasing,  and  of  raising  our  admiration  for  his  wit,  than 
our  dislike  for  the  follies  he  ridicules.  Pope,  who  suc- 
ceeded Young  as  a  satirist,  copied  his  excellences  and 
corrected  many  of  his  errors.  But  with  all  his  felicity  of 
taste,  and  exquisite  selection  of  language,  he  has  not  sur- 
passed some  of  the  incidental  sketches  of  his  predecessor. 
Young's  genius  frequently  carried  him  up  with  wonderful 
buoyancy,  and  the  reader,  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  his 
colours,  and  the  height  of  his  elevation,  beholds  with  sur- 
prise the  rapidity  of  his  descent.  He  possessed  greater 
energy  and  nerve  than  Pope,  and  sometimes  poured  out 
his  verses  with  the  majestic  harmony  of  Dryden.  Three 
short  specimens  will  illustrate  these  observations.  The 
comparison  of  pleasure  to  quicksilver  is  new,  beautiful, 
and  exact  in  all  its  parts*  : 

VANITY. 

Thou,  like  the  sun,  all  colours  dost  contain, 
Varying,  like  rays  of  light,  on  drops  of  rain. 

*  Johnson  says,  "almost  exact;"  where  is  the  deficiency  ? 
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PLEASURE. 

Pleasures  are  fled,  and  fewer  we  enjoy; 
Pleasure,  like  quicksilver,  is  bright  and  coy : 
We  strive  to  grasp  it  with  our  utmost  skill ; 
Still  it  eludes  us,  and  it  glitters  still ; 
If  seiz'd  at  last,  compute  your  mighty  gains : 
What  is  it  but  rank  poison  in  your  veins  ? 

GAMBLING. 

Immortal  were  we,  or  else  mortal  quite, 
I  less  should  blame  this  criminal  delight ; 
But  since  the  gay  assembly's  gayest  room 
Is  but  an  upper  story  to  some  tomb, 
Methinks  we  need  not  our  short  being  shun, 
And,  thought  to  fly,  contend  to  be  undone. 
We  need  not  buy  our  ruin  with  our  crime, 
And  give  eternity  to  murder  time. 

A  single  verse  will  show  with  what  exquiste  art  he 
often  inserts  the  sting  into  a  couplet,  and  makes  a  passage 
poetical  hy  a  word: — 

Pursuit  of  fame  with  pedants  fills  our  schools, 
And  into  coxcombs  burnishes  our  fools. 

At  length,  when  his  dreams  of  political  glory  had  faded 
away,  Young  determined  to  enter  the  Church,  and,  in  April, 
1728,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  George  the  Second*. 
Ruffheadt  informs  us  that,  before  he  took  orders,  he 
consulted  Pope  with  regard  to  his  theological  studies,  and 
that  his  humorous  friend  recommended  to  him  the  dili- 
gent perusal  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  With  this  companion, 
the  poet  is  said  to  have  retired  to  an  obscure  place  in  the 
suburbs;  and  Ruff  head  adds,  that  when  Pope,  after  the 
lapse  of  six  months,  sought  out  his  retreat,  he  only 

*  Of  his  sensibility  and  earnestness  an  interesting  anecdote  has 
been  related :  "  Preaching  one  day  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  before 
G«orge  II.,  and  observing  him  extremely  inattentive,  he  raised  his 
voice  very  much,  and  finding  that  ineffectual,  he  burst  into  tears." — 
SEWARD'S  Anecdotes — Supplement. 

f  Life  of  Pope. 
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arrived  in  time  to  rescue  him  from  irretrievable  derange- 
ment. This  anecdote  contradicts  itself;  Young  might 
have  read  the  Works  of  Aquinas  without  any  apprehen- 
sions of  insanity.  But  that  he,  who,  while  a  student  at 
Oxford,  was  ahle  to  confute,  with  original  arguments,  the 
acute  and  sophistical  Tindal,  should,  with  the  riper 
learning  of  forty-seven,  have  sought  the  advice  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  on  a  religious  subject,  is  too  ridiculous 
to  he  credited  for  a  moment. 

The  story  is  probably  only  a  different  version  of  a 
circumstance  that  actually  occurred  to  Sir  Richard  Black- 
more,  who,  when  he  requested  the  celebrated  Dr.  Syden- 
ham  to  point  out  a  course  of  medical  reading,  was  referred 
to  Don  Quixote,  "  which,"  continued  the  doctor,  "  is  a 
very  good  book;  I  read  it  still." 

Young's  first  publication  in  his  religious  character,  was 
A  True  Estimate  of  Human  Life,  written  with  much 
animation,  and  containing  many  fine  definitions  of  cha- 
racter, and  pointed  aphorisms,  looking  like  hints  for  the 
Night  Thoughts.  The  rhetorician,  however,  is  too-often 
visible,  and  the  writer's  love  of  antithesis,  by  degenerating 
into  mannerism,  becomes  tedious.  He  also  printed  a 
Sermon  on  the  Martyrdom  of  Charles  the  First,  delivered 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  January  30th,  1728-9*. 
His  estimate  of  Life  records  only  its  sorrows,  and  when 
asked  why  he  did  not  give  the  bright  side  also,  he  replied, 
"  /  cannot." 

At  this  period,  he  possessed  his  fellowship  and  a  pen- 
sion from  Lord  "Wharton;  but  his  reputation  was  spread- 
ing, and  he  looked  forward  to  higher  distinctions.  The 
letter  he  addressed  to  Mrs.  Howard  is  the  most  extra- 

*  An  Apology  for  Princes ;  or  the  Reverence  due  to  Government; 
for  which  the  thanks  of  the  House  were  given  him. 
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ordinary  solicitation  to  be  found  in  our  poetical  biography. 
The  editor  of  the  Suffolk  Papers  supposed  it  to  have  been 
written  between  1727  and  30. 

Monday  Morning. 

MADAM, — I  know  his  majesty's  goodness  to  his  servants, 
and  his  love  of  justice  in  general,  so  well,  that  I  am  confident, 
if  his  majesty  knew  my  case,  I  should  not  have  any  cause  to 
despair  of  his  gracious  favour  to  me. 

Abilities. 

Good  Manners. 

Service. 

Age. 

Want. 

i  Sufferings  and  ) 

J.  for  his  majesty. 
Zeal  J 

These,  madam,  are  the  proper  points  of  consideration  in 
the  person  that  humbly  hopes  his  majesty's  favour. 

As  to  abilities,  all  I  can  presume  to  say  is,  I  have  done  the 
best  I  could  to  improve  them. 

As  to  good  manners,  I  desire  no  favour  if  any  just  objection 
lies  against  them. 

As  for  service,  I  have  been  near  seven  years  in  his  majesty's, 
and  never  omitted  any  duty  in  it,  which  few  can  say. 

As  for  age,  I  am  turned  of  fifty. 

As  for  want,  I  have  no  manner  of  preferment. 

As  for  sufferings,  I  have  lost  three  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  by  being  in  his  majesty's  service ;  as  I  have  shown  in 
a  representation  which  his  majesty  has  been  so  good  as  to  read 
and  consider. 

As  for  zeal,  I  have  written  nothing  without  showing  my 
duty  to  their  majesties,  and  some  pieces  are  dedicated  to 
them. 

This,  madam,  is  the  short  and  true  state  of  my  case.  They 
that  make  their  court  to  the  ministers,  and  not  to  their 
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majesties,  succeed  better.  If  my  case  deserves  some  consi- 
deration, and  you  can  serve  me  in  it,  I  humbly  hope  and 
believe  you  will,  I  shall  therefore  trouble  you  no  further,  but 
beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself,  with  truest  respect  and  grati- 
tude, Yours,  &c., 

EDWARD  YOUNG. 

P.S.  I  have  some  hope  that  my  Lord  Townshend  is  my 
friend ;  if  therefore  soon,  and  before  he  leaves  the  court,  you 
had  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  me  with  that  favour  you 
have  been  so  good  to  show,  I  think  it  would  not  fail  of  success, 
and  if  not,  I  shall  owe  you  more  than  any. 

Of  the  fate  of  this  curious  epistle  we  are  left  in 
ignorance. 

The  return  of  the  king  from  Hanover  was  celebrated 
by  Young  in  the  Imperium  Pelagi,  an  ode  written,  as  he 
imagined,  in  the  style  of  Pindar,  but  resembling  the 
dullest  absurdities  of  Flatman.  It  was  ridiculed  by 
Fielding,  in  Tom  Thumb,  and  willingly  consigned  to  obli- 
vion by  the  maturer  judgment  of  the  author.  In  the 
same  year,  he  addressed  an  Epistle  to  Pope,  in  which  the 
peculiarities  of  the  writers  of  the  day  are  treated  with 
considerable  humour ;  and  his  advice  to  a  satirist  is  hap- 
pily expressed. 

Do  boldly  what  you  do,  and  let  your  page 
Smile,  if  it  smiles,  and  if  it  rages,  rage. 
So  faintly  Lucius  censures  and  commends, 
That  Lucius  has  no  foes  except  his  friends. 

The  rectory  of  Welwyn  in  Hertfordshire  having  become 
vacant,  Young  was  presented  to  it  by  his  college,  July, 
1730;  and  in  the  May  of  the  following  year,  he  married 
Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Litchfield 
and  widow  of  Colonel  Lee. 

His  lyrical  mania  still  haunted  him;  in  1734  he  pro- 
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duced  The  Sea  Piece,  and  The  Foreign  Address,  or  The 
Best  Argument  for  Peace,  written  in  the  character  of  a 
sailor.  The  composition  and  the  yersification  are  equally 
humble,  and  the  author  testified  his  own  opinion  of  its 
merits  by  omitting  it  in  the  collection  of  his  works. 

Like  the  lives  of  poets  in  general,  the  history  of  Young 
is,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  traced  only  by  his  publications; 
but  we  know  that  he  accompanied  his  daughter-in-law, 
Mrs.  Temple,  to  the  Continent,  in  1 735  or  6. 

Soon  as  the  lustre  languisht  in  her  eye, 
Dawning  a  dimmer  day  on  human  sight ; 
And  on  her  cheek,  the  residence  of  spring, 
Pale  omen  sat ;  and  scattered  fears  around 
On  all  that  saw  (and  who  would  cease  to  gaze 
That  once  had  seen  ?)  with  haste,  parental  haste, 
I  flew,  I  snatched  her  from  the  rigid  North, 
Her  native  bed,  on  which  rude  Boreas  blew, 
And  bore  her  nearer  to  the  sun ;  the  sun, 
(As  if  the  sun  could  envy)  checked  his  beam, 
Denied  his  wonted  succour;  nor  with  more 
Regret  beheld  her  drooping,  than  the  bells 
Of  lilies;  fairest  lilies  not  so  fair! — Night  III. 

'  This  lady,  the  Narcissa  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  died  of 
consumption  at  Lyons,  in  her  way  to  Nice,  in  ]  736.  The 
following  passage  has  a  personal  interest. 

While  sinful  flesh  relented,  spirit  nurst 

In  blind  infallibility's  embrace, 

The  sainted  spirit  petrified  the  breast ; 

Denied  the  charity  of  dust  to  spread 

On  dust !     A  charity  their  dogs  enjoy. 

What  could  I  do  ?     What  succour  ?  what  resource  ? 

AVith  pious  sacrilege  a  grave  I  stole ; 

With  impious  piety  that  grave  I  wronged ; 

Short  in  my  duty  ;  coward  in  my  grief ! 

More  like  her  murderer  than  friend,  I  crept 

With  soft  suspended  step,  and  muffled  deep 

In  midnight  darkness  whispered  my  last  sigh. — Night  III. 
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It  was  mentioned  several  years  ago  in  the  Quarterly 
Review*,  that  a  print  of  this  midnight  burial  was  pub- 
lished in  France,  and  that  the  celebrated  French  actor, 
Talma,  and  Madame  Petit,  having  succeeded  in  disco- 
vering the  remains  of  Narcissa,  interred  them  with 
becoming  honours. 

Four  years  after  this  painful  calamity,  he  was  deprived 
of  Mr.  Temple,  the  Philander  of  his  poetry,  and  of  his 
wife  in  the  following  year.  To  these  afflictions  we  pro- 
bably owe  the  Night  Thoughts,  the  first  parts  of  which 
appear  in  the  Stationers'  Books  as  the  property  of  Robert 
Dodsley,  in  1 742 1.  The  character  of  Lorenzo  had  been 
identified  with  the  poet's  son,  until  his  friend  Herbert 
Croft  vindicated  him  from  the  calumny,  by  showing  the 
inapplicability  of  the  description,  and  by  the  stronger  and 
more  conclusive  arguments  of  chronology.  When  the 
portrait  of  Lorenzo  was  drawn,  he  was  only  eight  years 
years  old.  He  was  reported  in  the  Biographia  Britannica 
to  have  been  expelled  from  the  university;  but  this 
accusation,  whieh  rested  only  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Eyre,  Young's  schoolfellow-  at  Winchester,  has  been  dis- 
proved. That  he  incurred  merited  disgrace  at  college  and 
occasioned  much  anxiety  and  pain  to  his  father,  is 
admitted  by  Croft.  But  something  more  than  youthful 

*  For  1819,  in  an  article  on  the  Cemeteries  of  Paris. 

•f  They  appeared  without  the  author's  name,  and  are  said  by  Miss 
Hawkins  to  hare  been  at  first  attributed  to  "  Tom  Hervey."  But 
the  mystery  was  soon  dispersed.  From  a  remark  in  a  letter  from 
the  sister  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  it  would  appear  that  the  solemnity  of 
the  poems  did  not  win  many  admirers.  "  The  Night  Thoughts  I 
believe  are  certainly  Dr.  Young's ;  at  least  he  dr>es  not  deny  them 
now.  The  Narcissa  you  inquire  after  is  reckoned  the  worst  of  all,  the 
most  obscure ;  people  seem  to  think  his  Nights  grow  so  obscure  that 
nothing  less  bright  than  the  sun  can  enlighten  them.  Narcissa  is 
his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Temple,  who  died  a  good  many  years  ago." 
— Gentleman's  Magazine,  March,  1805. 
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indiscretions,  however  censurable,  was  required  to  com- 
plete the  villany  of  Lorenzo. 

Many  years  after  the  remarkable  letter  to  Mrs.  Howard, 
the  poet  appears  to  have  solicited  the  intervention  of 
Seeker;  but  the  nature  of  his  application  can  only  be 
gathered  from  the  archbishop's  reply: — 

Deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  July  8,  1758. 

GOOD  DR.  YOUNG, — I  have  long  wondered  that  more  suitable 
return  of  your  great  merit  hath  not  been  taken  by  persons  in 
power ;  but  how  to  remedy  the  omission  I  see  not.  No  en- 
couragement hath  ever  been  given  to  me  to  mention  things 
of  this  nature  to  his  majesty;  and  therefore,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, the  only  consequence  of  doing  it  would  be  weakening 
the  little  influence  which  I  may  probably  have  on  some 
other  occasions.  Your  fortune  and  your  reputation  set  you 
above  the  need  of  advancement,  and  your  sentiments  above 
all  that  concern  for  it  on  your  own  account,  which  on  that  of 
the  public  is  sincerely  felt  by  your  brother, 

THO.  CANTUAR. 

The  neglect  of  Young  has  been  attributed  to  his  poli- 
tical connexion  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  an 
offensive  sermon  preached  at  St.  James's.  During  the  life 
of  the  Prince  he  is  said  to  have  attended  the  court  "pretty 
constantly  *."  Herbert  Croft  mentions  a  report  that  he  had 
two  hundred  a  year  in  the  late  reign,  and  that  the  king's 
usual  reply  to  any  one  who  reminded  him  of  his  claims 
was,  "  He  has  a  pension."  To  this  provision  from  the 
court  Swift  also  alludes.  His  ambition  did  not  extinguish 
his  thirst  of  fame. 

In  1745,  he  inscribed  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  his 
Reflections  upon  the  Public  Situation  of  the  Kingdom  • 
and,  in  1753,  the  tragedy  of  The  Brothers,  having  been 

•  Memoir  prefixed  to  his  Works,  1773. 
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withdrawn  from  the  stage  more  than  thirty  years  before*, 
was  revived;  it  met, however,  with  a  very  cold  reception; 
although  one  of  the  characters,  Demetrius,  was  recom- 
mended by  the  genius  of  Garrick.  Shenstone  commends 
it  warmly  in  a  Letter  to  Lady  Luxborough:  "  The  Brothers, 
which  I  have  also  read,  is  a  noble  tragedy,  full  of  refined 
and  elevated  sentiments,  and,  generally  speaking,  of  suitable 
expressions.  I  am  not  blind  to  many  of  its  faults,  but  I 
have  read  nothing  of  late  years  that  has  affected  me 
moret."  Inferior  to  The  Revenge  in  its  hold  upon  our 
sympathy,  the  Brothers  contains  many  passages  of  ener- 
getic sentiment  and  sounding  declamation.  The  dialogue 
between  the  King  and  Antigonus  affords  a  specimen  of 
its  style  : 

Antigonus.  The  days  of  life  are  sisters ;  all  alike, 
None  just  the  same  ;  which  serve  to  fool  us  on 
Through  blasted  hopes,  with  change  of  fallacy ; 
While  joy  is  like  to-morrow,  still  to  come ; 
Nor  ends  the  fruitless  chase  but  in  the  grave. 

King.  Ay,  there,  Antigonus,  this  pain  will  cease 
Which  meets  me  at  the  banquet ;  haunts  my  pillow ; 

*  According  to  Davies,  in  the  Life  of  Garrick,  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Mitfori 

•j-  Richardson  relates  an  interesting  anecdote  concerning  The 
Brothers,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Bradshaigh,  February  24,  1753. 
"  Will  it  be  hereafter  believed  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  a  run, 
and  that  a  play  by  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts  was  acted  to 
thin  houses,  but  just  eight  nights.  The  doctor,  you  have  heard, 
intended  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  author  should  go  to  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel.  He,  finding  it  did  not  answer  his  expec- 
tations as  to  profits,  took  them  to  himself,  (not  four  hundred  pounds) 
and  gave  a  thousand  guineas  to  that  society.  I  had  some  little  talk 
with  him  on  this  great  action :  '  I  always,'  said  he,  '  intended  to  do 
something  handsome  by  this  society;  had  I  deferred  it  to  my  demise, 
I  should  have  given  away  my  son's  money.  All  the  world  are  in- 
clined to  pleasure ;  I  love  pleasure  as  much  as  any  man ;  could  I 
have  given  myself  greater  by  disposing  of  the  same  sum  to  a  different 
use,  1  should  have  done  it.'" — Richardson's  Correspondence,  edited 
by  Mrs.  Barbauld,  vol.  vi.  p.  246. 
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Nor  by  the  din  of  arms  is  frighted  from  inc. 

Conscience,  what  art  thou  ?     Thou  tremendous  power ! 

Who  dost  inhabit  us  without  our  leave, 

And  art,  within  ourselves,  another  self, 

A  master  self  that  loves  to  domineer, 

And  treats  the  monarch  frankly  as  the  slave. 

How  dost  thou  light  a  torch  to  distant  deeds  ? 

Make  the  past,  present ;  and  the  future  frown  ? 

How,  ever  and  anon,  awake  the  soul, 

As  with  a  peal  of  thunder,  to  strange  horrors, 

In  this  long  restless  dream,  which  idiots  hug, 

Nay,  wise  men  flatter  with  the  name  of  life. 

Ant.  You  think  too  much. 

King.  I  do  not  think  at  all : 

The  gods  impose,  the  gods  inflict  my  thoughts ; 
And  paint  my  dreams  with  images  of  dread. 
Last  night,  in  sleep,  I  saw  the  Thracian  Queen 
And  her  two  murdered  sons.     She  frowned  upon  me, 
And  pointed  at  their  wounds.     How  throbbed  my  heart ! 
How  shook  my  couch ;  and  when  the  morning  came, 
The  formidable  picture  still  subsisted, 
And  slowly  vanished  from  my  waking  eye. 
I  fear  some  heavy  vengeance  hangs  in  air, 
And  conscious  Deities  infuse  these  thoughts, 
To  warn  my  soul  of  her  approaching  doom. 
The  gods  are  rigid  when  they  weigh  such  deeds 
As  speak  a  ruthless  heart ;  they  measure  blood 
By  drops,  and  bate  not  one  in  the  repay. 
Could  infants  hurt  me  ?    'Twas  not  like  a  king. 

Ant.  My  lord,  I  do  confess  the  gods  are  with  us; 
Stand  on  our  side  in  every  act  of  life, 
And  on  our  pillow  watch  our  secret  thought; 
Nay  see  it  in  its  embryo,  yet  unborn. 
But  their  wrath  ceases  on  remorse  for  guilt ; 
And  well  I  know  your  sorrows  touch  your  sons ; 
Nor  is  it  possible  but  time  must  quench 
Their  flaming  spirits  in  a  father's  tears. 

King.  Vain  comfort !     I  this  moment  overheard 
My  jarring  sons  with  fury  shake  my  walls. 
Ah  !  why  my  curse  from  those  that  ought  to  bless  me  ! 
The  Queen  of  Thrace  can  answer  that  sad  question : 
She  had  two  sons ;  but  two ;  and  so  bare  I. 
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Misfortune  stands  with  her  bow  ever  bent 

Over  the  world ;  and  he  who  wounds  another, 

Directs  the  goddess  by  that  part  he  wounds, 

Where  to  strike  deep  her  arrows  in  himself. — Act  5.  sc.  1. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  next  year,  he  appeared  again, 
with  a  treatise  in  prose,  under  the  singular  appellation  of 
The  Centaur  not  Fabulous;  which  occasioned  considerable 
ridicule,  and  even  subjected  the  author  to  a  charge  of 
insanity.  The  eccentricity  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
title.  It  is  composed  with  great  earnestness  and  vigour, 
and  abounds  in  lively  images  and  pointed  observations. 
The  distinction  between  joy  and  cheerfulness  may  give 
an  imperfect  idea  of  its  manner.  "  Joy  we  may  make, 
but  not  cheerfulness ;  joy  may  subsist  without  thought, 
but  cheerfulness  arises  from  it.  Joy  is  from  the  pulse ; 
cheerfulness  from  the  heart.  That  may  give  a  momentary 
flash  of  pleasure,  this  alone  makes  a  happy  man;  and 
happy  men  there  may  be  who  never  laughed  in  their 
lives;  and  in  a  situation  where  reason  calls  for  the  reverse, 
there  is  not  in  nature  so  melancholy  a  thing  as  joy."  In 
a  very  poignant  dedication  he  explains  his  title,  and 
shows  its  propriety  by  observing  that  in  the  men  of  plea- 
sure, who  form  the  subject  of  the  letters,  "  the  brute  runs 
away  with  the  man,"  as  in  the  fabled  centaur ;  and  he 
adds  "  not  fabulous"  to  the  appellation,  "  because,  by 
their  scarce  half-human  conduct  and  character,  that 
enigmatical  and  purely  ideal  figure  of  the  ancients  is  not 
unriddled  only,  but  realized."  The  highly-coloured  and 
melodramatic  picture  of  the  death  of  Altamont,  has  been 
assumed  to  represent  the  last  hours  of  the  miserable  Lord 
Euston,  whose  name  will  continue  "  to  fester  in  the 
infamy  of  years."  His  brutality  towards  his  beautiful 
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wife  is  mentioned  by  "Walpole  in  his  Correspondence  with 
Sir  Horace  Mann  *. 

In  1759,  he  published  his  Conjectures  on  Original 
Composition,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  friend  Richard- 
son, the  author  of  Clarissa.  Of  all  his  prose  compositions 
this  is  the  most  interesting.  With  even  greater  brilliancy 
than  his  earlier  productions,  it  has  more  precision  of 
style,  and  more  variety  of  illustration.  One  or  two  brief 
extracts  may  be  offered.  He  is  speaking  of  originality 
as  opposed  to  imitation^. 

•  Lord  Dover  quotes,  in  a  note,  the  pathetic  inscription  upon  her 
picture  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's,  at  Chiswick,  written  by  her 
mother. 

LADY  DOROTHY  BOYLE, 
Born  May  the  14th,  1724. 

She  was  the  comfort  and  joy  of  her  parents,  the  delight  of  all  who 
knew  her  angelick  temper,  and  the  admiration 

of  all  who  saw  her  beauty. 
She  was  married  October  the  10th,  1741,  and  delivered 

(by  death)  from  misery,  May  the  2nd,  1742. 

This  picture  was  drawn  seven  weeks  after  her  death  (from  memory) 
by  her  most  affectionate  mother, 

DOROTHY  BURLINGTON. 

•f  Richardson,  in  a  letter  to  Young  (May  29th,  1759)  says,  "How 
much  is  your  execution  admired!"  He  mentions  also  the  "  next  to 
divine  vehemence"  which  a  friend  had  discovered  in  the  composition. 
At  the  same  time,  he  suggests  one  or  two  emendations  which  might 
have  been  successfully  adopted.  His  allusion  to  Warburtou  deserves 
notice.  "  One  of  Dr.  Warburton's  remarks  was,  that  the  character 
of  an  original  writer  is  not  confined  to  subject,  but  extends  to  man- 
ner ;  by  this  distinction,  I  presume,  securing  his  friend  Pope's 
originality.  But  he  mentioned  this  with  so  much  good  humour, 
that  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  heard  you  both  in  conference 
upon  the  subject." 

"Warburton,  writing  to  Hurd,  May  17,  1759,  mentions  these  Con- 
jectures with  very  unjust  bitterness  and  contempt.  "  I  don't  know 
•whether  you  have  seen  Dr.  Young's  Conjectures  on  Original  Com- 
position. He  is  the  finest  writer  of  nonsense  of  any  of  this  age,  and 
had  he  known  that  original  composition  consisted  in  the  manner  and 
not  in  the  matter,  he  had  wrote  with  common  sense,  and  perhaps  very 
dully,  under  so  insufferable  a  burden.  But  the  wisest  and  kindest 
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"An  Original  maybe  said  to  be  of  a  vegetable  nature; 
it  rises  spontaneously  from  the  vital  root  of  genius ;  it 
grows,  it  is  not  made."  Again,  "  We  read  Imitation  with 
somewhat  of  his  languour  who  listens  to  a  twice-told  tale. 
Our  spirits  rouse  at  an  Original, — that  is  a  perfect 
stranger  and  all  throng  to  learn  what  news  from  a  foreign 
land;  and  though  it  comes,  like  an  Indian  Prince, 
adorned  with  feathers  only,  having  little  of  weight ;  yet 
of  our  attention  it  will  rob  the  more  solid,  if  not  equally 

new But  if  an  Original,  by  being  as  excellent  as 

new,  adds  admiration  to  surprise,  then  are  we  at  the 
writer's  mercy, — on  the  strong  wing  of  his  imagination 
we  are  snatched  from  Britain  to  Italy,  from  climate  to 
climate,  from  pleasure  to  pleasure ;  we  have  no  home,  no 
thought  of  our  own,  till  the  magician  drops  his  pen ;  and 
then  falling  down  into  ourselves  we  awake  to  flat  realities, 
lamenting  the  change,  like  the  beggar  who  dreamt  him- 
self a  prince."  This  is  an  expansion  of  Horace's  well- 
known  description  of  the  poet : 

....  Meum  qui  pcctus  inaniter  angit, 

Irritat,  mulcet,  falsis  terroribus  implet, 

Ut  magus;  et  mode  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Athenis. 

The  distinction  between  the  man  of  mere  learning  and 
the  man  of  natural  genius  is  happily  drawn.  "  The 
writer  who  neglects  those  two  rules  above,  will  never 
stand  alone ;  he  makes  one  of  a  group,  and  thinks  in 
wretched  unanimity  with  the  throng.  Incumbered  with 
the  notions  of  others,  and  impoverished  by  their  abun- 
dance, he  conceives  not  the  least  embryo  of  new  thoughts ; 
opens  not  the  least  vista  through  the  gloom  of  ordinary 

part  of  bis  work  is  advising  writers  to  be  original,  and  not  imitators ; 
that  is,  to  be  geniuses  rather  than  blockheads,  for  I  believe  nothing 
but  these  different  qualities  made  Virgil  an  original  author,   and 
Blackmore  an  imitator;  for  they  certainly  were  borrowers  alike." 
VOL.  II.  M 
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writers  into  the  bright  walks  of  rare  imagination  and 
singular  design;  while  the  true  genius  is  crossing  all 
public  roads  into  fresh  untrodden  ground,  he,  up  to  the 
knees  in  antiquity,  is  treading  the  sacred  footsteps  of 
great  examples  with  the  blind  veneration  of  a  bigot 
saluting  the  papal  toe ;  comfortably  hoping  full  absolution 
for  the  sins  of  his  own  understanding,  from  the  powerful 
charm  of  touching  his  idol's  infallibility." 

He  divides  genius  into  two  species — "  an  earlier  and 
a  later ;  or  call  them  infantine  and  adult.  An  adult 
genius  comes  out  of  nature's  hand  as  Pallas  out  of  Jove's 
head,  at  full  growth  and  mature.  Shakspeare's  genius 
was  of  this  kind.  On  the  contrary,  Swift  stumbled  on  the 
threshold,  and  set  out  for  distinction  on  feeble  knees.  His 
was  an  infantine  genius,  a  genius  which,  like  other  infants, 
must  be  nursed  and  educated,  or  it  will  come  to  nought." 

Speaking  of  Bacon, — "  His  mighty  mind  travelled 
round  the  intellectual  world,  and,  with  a  more  than  eagle's 
eye,  saw,  and  has  pointed  out,  blank  spaces,  or  dark  spots 
on  it,  on  which  the  human  mind  never  shone.  Some  of 
these  have  been  enlightened  since ;  some  are  benighted 
still."  These  Conjectures  were  written,  he  says,  under  all  the 
"  frozen  abstractions  of  age,"  and  "  care's  incumbent  cloud." 

But  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  essay  is  devoted 
to  the  eulogy  of  Addison,  the  affecting  narrative  of  whose 
death  was  first  detailed  by  Young  from  information  com- 
municated to  him  by  Tickell,  who  had  been  a  spectator  of 
the  solemn  scene  in  the  chamber  of  the  expiring  Chris- 
tian. Horace  Walpole,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  George 
Montagu,  has  indulged  in  some  very  ill-timed  pleasantry 
on  the  publication  of  this  anecdote.  If  ever  there  existed 
a  man  dead  to  all  the  finer  and  nobler  feelings  of  humanity 
and  religion,  he  may  be  found  in  the  clever,  heartless 
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author  of  the  Mysterious  Mother.  In  this  essay  is  pre- 
served the  well  known  and  affecting  anecdote  of  Swift. 
Young  introduces  it  after  a  brief,  but  excellent,  criticism 
of  his  works,  to  show  how  effectually  the  laughter-loving 
Swift  might  have  been  reproved  by  the  venerable  Dean. 
"  For  I  remember,"  he  says,  "  as  I  and  others  were  taking 
with  him  an  evening's  walk,  about  a  mile  out  of  Dublin, 
he  stopt  short;  we  passed  on;  but  perceiving  that  he  did 
not  follow  us,  I  went  back,  and  found  him  fixed  as  a 
statue,  and  earnestly  gazing  upward  at  a  noble  elm,  which, 
in  the  uppermost  branches,  was  much  withered  and 
decayed.  Pointing  at  it,  he  said,  '  I  shall  be  like  that 
tree,  I  shall  die  at  top.'  As  in  this  (adds  the  poet)  he 
seemed  to  prophecy  like  the  sybil,  if,  like  her,  he  had 
burnt  part  of  his  works,  he  might,  like  her,  have  risen  in 
his  demand  for  the  rest." 

The  Conjectures  were  reviewed  by  Goldsmith,  with 
perspicuity  and  elegance  *.  "  One  of  the  oldest  and  bravest 
champions  in  the  cause  of  literature  has  here  resumed  the 
gauntlet;  and  Dr.  Young,  the  only  survivor  of  our  age  of 
writers,  instead  of  growing  languid  with  age,  seems  to 
gather  strength  by  time,  and  kindles  as  he  runs.  Some 
imagery,  frequent  metaphor,  and  a  glowing  imagination, 
are  generally  the  prerogative  of  a  youthful  author ;  how- 
ever, the  writer  in  view  seems  to  invert  the  order  of 
nature,  and,  as  he  grows  old,  his  fancy  seems  to  grow  more 
luxuriant.  To  say  the  truth,  his  metaphors  are  too  thickly 
sown ;  he  frequently  drives  them  too  far,  and  often  does 
not  preserve  their  simplicity  to  the  end.  .  .  .  But  when- 
ever he  falls  short  of  perfection,  his  faults  are  the  errors 
of  genius.  His  manner  is  peculiarly  his  own ;  and  while 

*  In  the  Critical  Review,  1760  ;  reprinted  by  Prior,  in  the  prose 
works  of  Goldsmith. 
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his  book  serves  by  precept  to  direct  us  to  original  compo- 
sition, it  serves  to  impel  us  by  example." 

The  last  effort  of  his  muse  was  the  poem  on  Resignation, 
printed  in  the  year  1762.  Its  origin  was  related  to  Croft 
by  Mrs.  Montagu.  Observing  that  Mrs.  Boscawen,  in  her 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  derived  consolation 
from  the  Night  Thoughts,  she  proposed  a  visit  to  the 
author,  and  to  that  interview  the  poem  is  attributed.  Jn 
it  the  decline  of  the  writer's  genius  is  thought  to  be  mani- 
fested; but  Johnson  asserts  that  Young  is  present  in  every 
line.  The  Young  of  the  Night  Thoughts  is  certainly  not 
to  be  found ;  but  Resignation  does  not  appear  to  be 
weaker  than  his  other  lyrics.  The  time  however,  was 
rapidly  approaching,  when  he  himself  would  require  the 
tear  he  paid.  His  sight  was  nearly  gone,  and  in  one  of 
his  latest  letters  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  the  aid  of  an 
amanuensis.  Notwithstanding  its  numerous  faults  of  dif- 
fuseness  and  feebleness,  Resignation  cannot  be  read  with- 
out interest  and  sympathy,  from  its  touching  allusions  to 
the  infirmities  of  the  writer,  whose  life  had  been  protractec 
so  far  beyond  the  usual  termination  of  our  mortal  pilgri- 
mage, that  the  tomb  had  already  closed  upon  his  oldes 
and  dearest  friends.  He  complained, — 

To  me  this  brilliant  age  appears, 
With  desolation  spread ; 

For  all  with  whom  I  lived  and  smiled, 

While  life  was  life,  are  dead. 
And  still  more  plaintively: — 

....    a  cloud  impairs  my  sight ; 

My  weak  hand  disobeys  my  will, 

And  trembles  as  I  write. 
One  friend,  however,  still  tottered  on  the  verge  of  life, 
under  the  burden  of  eighty-seven  years ;  to  him  the  poet 
addressed  the  following  letter: — 
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To  the  Rev.  Thomas  Newcomb,  at  Hackney,  near  London. 

MY  DEAR  OLD  FRIEND, — And  now  my  only  dear  old  friend, 
for  your  namesake  Colborn  is  dead;  lie  died  last  winter  of  a 
cold,  caught  by  officiating  on  the  fast-day :  he  has  left  one 
daughter,  I  believe  in  pretty  good  circumstances ;  for  a  friend 
of  his  some  time  ago  settled  upon  her  twenty  pounds  a  year, 
and  he,  no  doubt,  has  left  her  something  considerable  himself. 
I  am  pleased  with  the  stanzas  you  sent  me;  there  is  nothing  in 
them  of  eighty-seven ;  and  if  you  have  been  as  young  in  your 
attempt  on  the  Death  of  Abel,  it  will  do  you  credit.  That 
work  I  have  read,  and  think  it  deserves  that  reception  it  hath 
met  withal.  The  libel  you  mention  I  have  not  seen ;  but  I 
have  seen  numberless  papers  which  show  that  our  body  politic 
is  far  from  being  in  perfect  health.  As  for  my  own  health,  I 
do  not  love  to  complain ;  but  one  particular  I  must  tell  you. 
that  my  sight  is  so  far  gone,  as  to  lay  me  under  the  necessity 
of  borrowing  a  hand  to  write  this.  God  grant  me  grace  under 
this  to  see  more  clearly  things  invisible  and  eternal,  those 
great  things  which  you  and  I  must  soon  bo  acquainted  with ; 
and  why  not  rejoice  at  it?  There  is  not  a  day  of  my  long  life 
that  I  desire  to  repeal,  and  at  fourscore  it  is  all  labour  and 
sorrow.  What,  then,  have  we  to  do?  But  one  thing  remains, 
and  in  that  one,  blessed  be  God,  by  his  assistance,  we  are  sure 
of  success.  Let  nothing,  therefore,  lie  heavy  on  your  heart ; 
let  us  rely  on  Him  who  has  done  so  great  things  for  us;  that 
lover  of  souls,  that  hearer  of  prayers  whenever  they  come  from 
the  heart,  and  sure  rewarder  of  all  those  who  love  Him,  and 
put  their  trust  in  his  mercy.  Let  us  not  be  discontented  with 
this  world ;  that  is  bad,  but  it  is  still  worse  to  be  satisfied  with 
it,  so  satisfied,  as  not  to  be  very  anxious  for  something  more, 
My  love  and  best  wishes  attend  you  both,  and  I  am, 
My  good  old  friend,  sincerely  yours, 

Welwyn,  Nov.  25,  1762.  E.  YOUNG. 

The  most  affecting  and  authentic  narrative  of  the  last 
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days  of  Young,  is  contained  in  the  letters  of  his  curate, 
Mr.  Jones,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  simple-minded  man, 
retired  in  his  habits,  charitable  and  attentive  to  the  poor; 
hut  the  reader  will  remark,  in  the  earlier  parts  of  his  cor- 
respondence, a  considerable  degree  of  ill  feeling ;  and  the 
insinuations  against  the  character  of  his  friend  are  very 
improperly  introduced.  He  writes  to  Dr.  Birch,  in  1762, 
three  years  before  the  death  of  Dr.  Young* : — 

The  old  gentleman,  (I  may  venture  to  tell  you  freely,)  seems 
to  me  to  be  in  a  pretty  odd  way  of  late,  moping,  dejected,  self- 
willed,  and  as  if  surrounded  with  some  perplexing  circum- 
stances. Though  I  visit  him  pretty  frequently  for  short 
intervals,  I  say  very  little  to  his  affairs,  not  choosing  to  be 
a  parly  concerned,  especially  in  cases  of  so  intricate  and  tender 
a  nature.  There  is  much  mystery  in  almost  all  his  temporal 
affairs,  as  well  as  in  many  of  his  speculative  opinions.  Who- 
ever lives  in  this  neighbourhood  to  see  his  exit,  will  probably 
see  and  hear  of  some  very  strange  things, — Time  will  show, — I 
am  afraid  not  greatly  to  his  credit.  There  is  thought  to  be  an 
irremoveable  obstruction  to  his  happiness  within  his  walls,  as 
well  as  another  without  them;  but  the  former  is  the  more 
powerful,  and  like  to  continue  so.  He  has  this  day  been  trying 
anew  to  engage  me  to  stay  with  him.  No  lucrative  views  can 
tempt  me  to  sacrifice  my  liberty  or  my  health-  to  such  mea- 
sures as  are  proposed  here.  Nor  do  I  like  to  have  to  do  with 
persons  whose  word  and  honour  cannot  be  depended  upon ; 
so  much  for  this  very  odd  and  unhappy  life. 

Again,  in  the  same  year,  he  writes: — 

August  28. 

How  are  matters  altered  since  my  letter  to  you  of  the  25th 
past !  You  remember  what  I  suggested  to  you  about  my  reso- 
lution of  leaving  Welwyn,  of  which  I  had  given  very  early 

*  Young  appointed  Mr.  Jones  one  of  his  executors,  and  bequeathed 
him  a  "handsome  legacy."  Nichols,  vol.  1,  p.  634. 
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notice  to  the  worthy  doctor,  that  he  might  have  sufficient  time 
to  provide.  After  repeated  trials,  and  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, though  seven  or  eight  offered,  he  thought  proper  to 
apply  to  me  anew ;  and  though  lucrative  motives  could  not, 
earnest  importunities  did,  prevail  with  me  at  last,  to  cheer  up 
his  dejected  heart  by  promising  to  continue  with  him  for  some 

time  longer  at  least By  the  way,  I  privately  intimated 

to  you,  that  the  doctor  is  in  various  respects  a  very  unhappy 
man.  Few  know  him  so  much  as  I  do  in  these  respects,  and 
have  often  observed  with  concern.  If  he  would  be  advised  by 
some  who  wish  him  well,  he  might  yet  be  happy,  though  his 
state  of  health  is  lately  much  altered  for  the  worse. 

In  the  letter  of  January  1st,  1763,  he  adds; — 

The  mismanagement  too  well  known  unhappily  continues, 
and  still  more  unhappily  seems  to  be  increasing,  to  the  grief 
of  friends,  and,  I  need  not  say,  to  the  ridicule  of  others,  who 
are  not  a  few.  What  a  pity !  What  a  loss :  but  no  notice 
will  be  taken,  nor  can  it  well  be  offered.  Penuriousness  and 
obstinacy  are  two  bad  things,  and  a  disregard  to  the  general 
judgment  and  friendly  wishes  of  the  wiser  part  of  mankind, 
another.  There  seems  to  be  no  hope,  so  long  as  the  ascend- 
ancy is  so  great.  My  ancient  gentleman  here  is  still  full  of 
trouble,  which  moves  our  concerns,  though  it  move  only  the 
secret  laughter  of  many,  and  some  untoward  surmises  in 
favour  of  him  and  his  household.  The  loss  of  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  is  talked  of,  whereof  this  village  and  neighbour- 
hood are  full ;  some  disbelieve,  others  say,  "  it  is  no  wonder, 
when  about  eighteen  or  more  servants  are  taken  and  dismissed 
in  the  course  of  a  year."  The  gentleman  himself  is  allowed 
by  all  to  be  far  more  harmless  and  easy  in  his  family  than 
some  one  else,  who  hath  too  much  hand  in  it.  This,  among 
many  others,  was  one  reason  for  my  late  notice  to  quit. 

The  individual  referred  to  was  Mrs.  Hallows,  the  poet's 
housekeeper.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  in 
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Hertford,  and  had  been  invited  to  his  house  by  Young, 
who  knew  her  father  *.  She  possessed  a  small  income  of 
her  own,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  piety  and 
good  sense,  cultivated  by  reading,  and  to  have  been  always 
treated  by  the  poet  and  his  friends  with  the  politeness  and 
respect  due  to  a  gentlewoman.  How  far  she  deserved 
the  strictures  of  Mr.  Jones,  we  cannot  of  course  ascertain ; 
like  Mrs.  Unwin,  she  was  likely  to  be  very  jealous  of  her 
influence,  and,  to  resent  any  attempt  to  interfere  with 
what  she  deemed  her  proper  authority.  Her  errors  pro- 
bably amounted  to  nothing  more.  She  survived  Dr. 
Young  five  years,  and  a  bequest  of  a  thousand  pounds 
testified  his  high  estimation  of  her  worth  and  attachment  t. 

April  2,  1 765. 

Mr.  Jones  writes,  as  soon  as  I  got  home  I  inquired  after  Dr. 
Young,  and  found  that  lie  had  gone  through  very  great  pains 
since  I  left  him,  and  the  pains  return  pretty  frequently.  Dr. 
Cotton,  of  St.  Alban's,  and  Dr.  Yates,  of  Hertford,  meet  at 
his  house  every  day  in  consultation  ;  but  whatever  they  may 
think  of  his  disorder,  or  the  probable  consequences,  little  or 
nothing,  as  yet,  transpires,  only  all  that  attend  him  imagine 
that  there  is  little  or  no  hope  of  his  doing  well  again.  I  find 
that  opiates  are  frequently  administered  to  him.  His  intellects, 
I  am  told,  are  still  clear $. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  1767,  he  writes  to  the  same  cor- 
respondent : — 
Dr.  Young  very  ill,  attended  by  two  physicians.    Having 

*  In  the  north  window  of  the  chaucel  of  Allhallows,  Herts,  is  an 
epitaph  upon  him  by  Young. 

•f  In  Gentleman's  Magazine,  May  1790: — "  A^her  lodgings,  at 
Hertford,  aged  upwards  of  eighty,  Mrs.  Hallows,  many  years  house- 
keeper to  the  late  Dr.  Young,"  &c.  If  this  date  be  correct,  what 
becomes  of  the  truth  of  Herbert  Croft's  narrative,  who  affirms  that 
she  died  in  1780,  two  days  before  he  arrived  at  Hertford. — MITFORD. 

$  Nichols''  Lit.  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii.,  p.  C97. 
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mentioned  this  young  gentleman,  Dr.  Young's  son,  I  would 
acquaint  you  next  that  he  came  hither  this  morning,  having 
been  sent  for,  as  I  am  told,  by  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Hallows. 
Indeed,  she  intimated  to  me  as  much  herself :  and  if  this  be  so, 
I  must  say  it  is  one  of  the  most  prudent  acts  she  ever  did,  or  could 
have  done,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  as  it  may  be  the  means  of  pre- 
venting much  confusion  after  the  death  of  the  doctor.  I  have 
had  some  little  discourse  with  the  son  ;  he  seems  much  affected, 
and  I  believe  really  is  so.  He  earnestly  wishes  his  father 
might  be  pleased  to  ask  after  him,  for  you  must  know  he  has 
not  yet  done  this,  nor  is,  in  my  opinion,  like  to  do  it ;  and  it 
has  been  said  further,  that  upon  a  like  application  made  to  him 
on  the  behalf  of  his  son,  he  desired  that  no  more  might  be 
said  to  him  about  it.  How  true  this  may  be,  I  cannot  as  yet 
be  certain  ;  all  I  should  say  is,  it  seems  not  improbable.  Mrs. 
Hallows  has  fitted  up  a  suitable  apartment  in  the  house  for 
Mr.  Young,  where  I  suppose  he  will  continue  till  some  farther 
event.  I  heartily  wish  the  ancient  man's  heart  may  prove 
tender  towards  his  son,  though,  knowing  him  so  well,  I  can 
scarce  hope  to  hear  such  desirable  news.  He  took  to  his  bed 
yesterday  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  hath  not  been  up 
since.  I  called  soon  after  my  coming  here,  but  did  not  see 
him ;  he  was  then  in  a  doze.  I  imagine  his  further  stay  on 
earth  can  be  of  no  long  duration. 

On  the  1 3th  of  April  he  thus  communicates  the  death 
of  the  poet: — 

I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you  that  the  late  Dr. 
Young,  though  he  had  for  many  years  kept  his  son  at  a  dis- 
tance from  him, yet  has  now  at  last  left  him  all  his  possessions, 
after  the  payment  of  certain  legacies ;  so  that  the  young  gen- 
tleman, who  bears  a  fair  character  and  behaves  well,  as  far  as 
I  can  hear  or  see,  will,  I  hope,  soon  enjoy,  and  make  a  prudent 
use  of  a  very  handsome  fortune.  The  father,  on  his  deuth- 
bed,  and  since  my  return  from  London,  was  applied  to  in  the 
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tenderest  manner  by  one  of  the  physicians,  and  by  another 
person,  to  admit  the  son  into  his  presence  to  make  submission, 
to  entreat  forgiveness,  and  obtain  his  blessing.  As  for  an 
interview  with  his  son,  he  intimated  that  he  chose  to  decline 
it,  as  his  spirits  were  then  low,  and  his  nerves  weak.  With 
regard  to  the  next  particular,  he  said,  "  I  heartily  forgive 
him;"  and  upon  mention  of  the  last,  he  gently  lifted  up  his 
hand,  and  letting  it  gently  fall,  pronounced  these  words, 
"  God  bless  him !"  After  about  a  fortnight's  illness,  and 
enduring  excessive  pains,  he  expired,  a  little  before  eleven 
of  the  clock,  on  the  night  of  Good  Friday  last,  the  5th  instant ; 
and  was  decently  buried  yesterday,  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  in  the  chancel  of  this  church,  close  by  the  remains 
of  his  lady,  under  the  communion  table ;  the  clergy  who  are  the 
trustees  of  his  charity-school,  and  one  or  two  more,  attending 
the  funeral ;  the  last  office  at  his  interment  being  performed 
by  me*. 

The  only  portrait  ever  painted  of  Young  now  hangs  in 
the  hall  of  All  Souls,  whither  it  was  removed  from  its 
former  position  in  the  residence  of  the  warden.  It 
appears  to  have  been  bequeathed  to  the  college  by  the 
widow  of  the  poet's  intimate  friend,  Richardson. 

Young  did  not  carry  the  gloom  of  his  Night  Thoughts 
into  Society.  When  Boswell  mentioned  the  report  of  his 

*  The  following  simple  inscription  was  placed  over  the  tomb  of  the 
poet  by  his  only  surviving  child,  but  we  are  not  informed  by  whom 
it  was  written: — 

M.  S. 

Optimi  Parentis 

Hujus  Ecclesiae  Rect : 

Et  Elizabethse 

Fcem :  prsenob : 

Conjugi  ejus  prcestantissimae 

Pio  et  gratissimo  animo 

Hoc  manner  posuit 

F.  Y. 
Filius  Superstes. 
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cheerfulness  to  his  son,  he  replied,—"  Sir,  he  was  too 
well  hred  a  man  not  to  he  cheerful  in  society,  hut  he  was 
gloomy  when  alone:  he  never  was  cheerful  after  my 
mother's  death,  and  he  had  met  with  many  disappoint- 
ments." Of  his  conversational  power  few  specimens  have 
been  preserved.  To  Boswell  we  are  indebted  for  the  fol- 
lowing:— "The  late  Mr.  James  Ralph,"  he  says,  "told 
Lord  Macartney  that  he  once  passed  an  evening  at  the 
house  of  Lord  Melcombe,  then  Mr.  Doddington,  at  Ham- 
mersmith. The  doctor  happening  to  go  into  the  garden, 
Mr.  Doddington  observed  to  him,  on  his  return,  that  it 
was  a  dreadful  night,  there  being  a  violent  storm  of  wind 
and  rain  at  the  time.  '  No,  Sir,'  said  Young,  '  it  is  a  very 
fine  night — the  Lord  is  abroad.'"  Spence  one  day  remarked 
that  Cato,  in  Cicero's  Treatise  on  Old  Age,  always  men- 
tioned planting  as  the  greatest  pleasure  belonging  to  it, 
Young  replied,  that  he  thought  he  could  mention  a  greater 
—the  looking  back  on  a  life  well  spent.  He  has  expressed 
a  similar  sentiment  in  his  True  Estimate  of  Human  Life: 
— -"  I  know  but  of  one  solid  pleasure  in  life,  and  that  is 
our  duty."  Of  the  readiness  of  his  wit,  an  anecdote  has 
been  related.  He  was  a  member  of  a  club  entitled  the 
World,  which  held  its  meetings  at  the  King's  Head,  Pall 
Mall.  After  dinner,  Young  was  invited  to  write  an  epigram, 
which  he  declined,  having  no  diamond ;  Lord  Stanhope 
lent  him  his  own,  and  the  poet  immediately  wrote, — 
Accept  a  miracle  instead  of  wit — 
See  two  dull  lines  by  Stanhope's  pencil  writ. 

Mrs.  Carter  expressed  her  disappointment  at  the  con- 
versation of  Young,  which  she  pronounced,  trifling  and 
full  of  puns;  but  Mrs.  Montagu,  a  brilliant  talker  and 
the  centre  of  the  most  accomplished  society  of  her  age, 
the  friend  of  Johnson,  Burke,  and  Reynolds,  has  informed 
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us  that  the  genius  of  Young  appeared  to  greater  advan- 
tage in  the  companion,  than  in  the  author ;  and  that  in 
the  common  intercourse  of  life,  like  the  Good  Parson  of 
Dryden, — 

Letting  down  the  golden  chains  from  high, 
He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky. 

Of  his  domestic  manners,  little  has  been  recorded*. 
The  younger  brother  of  Mr.  Maurice,  the  author  of  Indian 
Antiquities,  who  practised  as  a  surgeon  at  Welwyn,  had 
collected  many  curious  anecdotes  of  the  poet  in  his  old 
age,  which  were  never  published;  and  when  Mr.  Herbert 
Croft  arrived  at  Welwyn  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some 
particulars  from  the  housekeeper,  he  found  that  her  burial 
had  just  taken  place.  The  most  trifling  circumstances 
have  thus,  from  the  paucity  of  information,  acquired  a 
peculiar  interest.  A  foreigner,  named  Tscharner,  who 
passed  four  days  with  Young  at  his  parsonage,  informed 
the  celebrated  Haller  that  he  "  lived  in  ease  and  comfort, 
and  that  everything  about  him  showed  the  man,  each 
individual  being  placed  by  rule:  all  was  neat  without;  he 
was  very  pleasant  in  conversation,  and  extremely  politet." 
He  devoted  a  few  hours  only  to  repose,  employing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  night  in  meditation.  He  rose 
early,  and  commenced  the  duties  of  the  day  with  assem- 
bling his  domestics  at  family  prayer.  In  the  Monthly 
Magazine  for  1816,  some  facts  were  communicated  respect- 
ing the  poet,  derived  from  a  person  named  Wells,  who 
filled  a  menial  situation  in  the  household.  According  to 
this  individual,  it  was  his  custom  to  call  up  his  servant, 
Mary  Lewes,  who  is  buried  at  Welwyn,  to  attend  him 
when  he  felt  disposed  to  write.  In  this  habit  he  resem- 

*  See  Mrs.  Montagu's  Correspondence,  edited  by  her  Nephew. 
Croft. 
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bled  his  friend  Pope.  The  information  given  by  Wells, 
however,  is  to  be  received  with  caution,  for  he  mentions 
Dr.  Johnson  as  a  visitor  at  Welwyn  during  the  life-time 
of  Young,  although  we  know  that  he  expressed  to  Boswell 
his  regret  that  he  had  never  accepted  the  poet's  invitation. 
But  the  most  flattering  portrait  has  been  drawn  by  an 
anonymous  correspondent  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
who  claims  to  speak  with  the  authority  of  a  familiar 
friend  * : — 

"Those  who  had  the  happiness  to  be  so  intimately 
received  as  to  be  treated  and  considered  a  part  of  his 
family,  and  that  not  only  once,  and  for  a  short  time,  but 
oftener,  and  for  many  months  at  a  time,  saw  him  always 
the  same.  He  appeared  neither  as  a  "  man  of  sorrow," 
nor  as  ';  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest."  The  dignity  of  a  great 
and  a  good  mind  appeared  in  all  his  actions  and  in  all  his 
words.  He  conversed  on  religious  subjects  with  the 
cheerfulness  of  virtue ;  his  piety  was  undebased  by  gloom 
or  enthusiasm ;  he  was  regular  in  the  performance  of  all 
its  duties,  both  in  public  and  in  private.  I  have  been  told 
that  before  his  time,  divine  service  was  performed  only 
upon  Sunday  morning ;  but  he  likewise  read  prayers  in 
the  afternoon,  and  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  all  holi- 
days. His  discourses  were  such  as  must  convey  informa- 
tion to  the  meanest,  pleasure  to  the  more  improved  under- 
standings, and  edification  to  both.  Every  night  he  read 
prayers  to  his  own  family,  and  every  morning  when  there 
was  no  public  service  ;  and  I  suppose  it  is  generally  known 
that  Dr.  Young,  after  his  first  sleep,  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  the  night  in  meditation,  and  in  the  composition  of 

*  In  a  letter  contributed  to  the  Magazine  for  February,  1 782,  and 
devoted  to  the  vindication  of  the  memory  of  Young  from  some  pas- 
sages in  the  Life,  by  Herbert  Croft. 
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his  works,  and  that  he  had  only  to  transcribe  them  when 
he  arose,  which  was  at  an  early  hour.  In  his  domestic 
character  he  was  amiable,  as  he  was  venerable  in  the 
Christian.  His  politeness  was  such  as  I  never  saw 
equalled ;  it  was  invariable,  to  his  superiors  in  rank, — to 
his  equals,  and  to  his  inferiors,  it  differed  only  in  degrees 
of  elegance.  I  never  heard  him  speak  with  roughness  to 
his  meanest  servant.  ...  In  conversation,  upon  lively  sub- 
jects, he  had  a  brilliancy  of  wit  which  was  peculiar  to 
himself.  I  know  not  how  to  describe  it  but  by  saying 
that  it  was  both  heightened  and  softened  by  the  amiable 
qualities  of  his  soul.  I  have  seen  him  ill  and  in  pain,  yet 
the  serenity  of  his  mind  remained  unruffled ;  I  never 
heard  a  peevish  expression  fall  from  his  lips*." 

That  love  of  blending  the  thought  of  a  future  existence 
with  the  commonest  occurrences  of  the  present,  which  so 
constantly  pervades  his  poetry,  was  also  to  be  traced  in  his 
private  habits.  "  Here,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Langton,  one  of 
his  most  frequent  visitors,  as  they  walked  in  the  garden  at 
Welwyn,  "  I  had  put  a  handsome  sundial  with  this  in- 

*  As  so  little  has  been  discovered  of  Young's  personal  history, 
or  the  habits  of  his  life,  circumstances  that  are  very  minute  and 
unimportant,  have  been  eagerly  picked  up  and  thought  worthy  of 
being  recorded.  It  was  his  habit,  it  appears,  like  that  of  the  late 
Dr.  Farmer,  in  reading,  to  fold  down  the  leaf  where  any  particular 
passage  delighted  him.  Many  of  his  books  Mr.  Croft  asserts  to  have 
been  so  swelled  beyond  the  real  bulk,  by  such  marks  of  approbation, 
that  they  would  hardly  shut.  Mr.  Boswell  says  that  he  has  seen 
some  volumes  of  Young's  copy  of  the  Rambler,  in  which  he  marked 
the  passages  which  he  thought  particularly  excellent,  by  folding 
down  a  corner  of  the  page,  and  such  as  he  rated  hi  a  supereminent 
degree,  are  marked  by  double  folds.  An  entertaining  instance  of  his 
absence  of  mind,  or  inattention,  is  mentioned  by  Spence  :  "  Johnson 
and  Lintot  were  both  candidates  for  printing  some  work  of  Dr. 
Young's.  He  answered  both  their  letters  on  the  same  morning,  and 
in  his  hurry  misdirected  them.  When  Lintot  opened  that  which 
came  to  him,  he  found  it  begin,  that  '  Bernard  Lintot  is  so  great  a 
scoundrel,  that,'  &c.  It  must  have  been  very  amusing  to  have  seen 
him  in  his  rage,  he  was  a  great  sputtering  fellow." — MITFORD. 
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scriptlon,  ' Eheufugaces,'  which,"  smiling,  4ie  added,  "was 
sadly  verified,  for  by  the  next  morning  my  dial  had  been 
carried  off."  He  had  an  alcove,  with  a  bench  painted  in 
such  a  manner  that  at  a  distance  it  appeared  to  be  real, 
but  on  a  nearer  approach  the  deception  was  perceived,  and 
this  motto  met  the  eye,  "  Invisibilia  non  decipiunt — 
Things  unseen  do  not  deceive."  Boswell  gives  another 
illustration  of  this  disposition.  When  Dr.  Johnson  called 
at  Welwyn  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  in  1781,  he  went  into 
the  garden  with  a  gravel  walk  on  each  side,  ornamented 
by  a  row  of  trees  planted  by  the  poet,  and  forming  a 
gothic  arch.  Johnson  and  his  companion  sat  down  in 
the  summer-house,  on  the  outside  wall  of  which  was  in- 
scribed the  verse,  Ambulantes  in  horto  audiebant  Vocem 
Dei, — Genesis  iii.  8 ;  Walking  in  the  garden,  they  heard 
the  voice  of  the  Lord.  And  in  reference  to  the  brook 
beside  which  it  was  situated,  Vivendi  rede  qui  prorogat 
horam*,  &c. 

Young  took  little  exercise,  rarely  extending  his  walks 
beyond  his  garden,  or  a  solitary  ramble  in  the  church- 
yard. In  the  loneliness  of  these  abodes  of  the  dead,  he 
always  delighted,  and  in  the  Last  Day  he  describes  his 

muse, 

Frequent  at  tombs,  and  in  the  realms  of  night. 

He  was  abstemious  in  all  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
seldom  drinking  wine,  except  medicinally ;  being,  as  he 
said,  unwilling  to  waste  the  succour  of  sickness  on  the 
stability  of  health ;  and  he  always  retired  to  rest  at  eight 
o'clock,  to  the  frequent  mortification  of  his  guests,  who 
were  naturally  anxious  to  retain  so  agreeable  a  companion. 

*  When  Boswell  introduced  Johnson  to  the  poet's  son,  the  doctor 
said,  "  Sir,  I  had  a  curiosity  to  come  and  see  this  place.  I  had  the 
honour  to  know  that  great  man,  your  father."  See  his  Life,  edit. 
Croker,  vol.  iv.  p.  494. 
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He  appears  to  Lave  been  by  nature  benevolent,  and  ever 
ready  to  assist  those  Avho  required  his  aid.  He  exerted 
himself  on  behalf  of  the  poet  Thomson ;  and  when  Pope 
requested  him  to  forward  five  guineas  to  Savage,  then  a 
prisoner  in  Newgate  for  the  unfortunate  death  of  Sinclair, 
Young,  witli  honourable  kindness,  carried  the  money  him- 
self. These  may  be  considered  insignificant  traits,  but 
insignificant  though  they  be,  they  are  not  of  very  frequent 
recurrence.  The  instability  of  friendship  furnishes  one  of 
the  most  melancholy  reflections  suggested  by  the  con- 
templation of  human  life;  and  few  of  us  have  travelled 
far  upon  our  pilgrimage,  without  having  had  occasion  to 
lament  the  loss  of  some  companion  who  has  parted  from 
our  side  upon  the  first  rumour  that  we  have  wandered 
from  the  Fountains  of  the  Desert. 

The  character  of  Young  has  been  severely  criticised, 
and  even  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  sentiments  called  in 
question.  "  Young,"  said  Mr.  Cecil,  "  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  the  disunion  of  piety  from  truth.  If 
we  read  his  most  true,  impassioned,  and  impressive  esti- 
mate of  the  world  and  religion,  we  shall  think  it  impos- 
sible that  he  was  uninfluenced  by  his  subject.  It  is, 
however,  a  melancholy  fact  that  he  was  hunting  after 
preferment  at  eighty  years  old.  The  truth  was  pictured 
in  his  mind  in  most  vivid  colours;  he  felt  it  while  he 
was  writing.  He  felt  himself  on  a  retired  spot,  and  he 
saw  death,  the  mighty  hunter,  pursuing  the  unthinking 
world.  He  saw  redemption,  its  necessity,  and  its 
grandeur;  and  while  he  looked  on  it,  he  spoke  as  a  man 
would  speak  whose  mind  and  heart  are  deeply  engaged. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  view  did  not  reach  his 
heart.  Had  I  preached  in  his  pulpit,  with  the  fervour 
and  interest  that  his  Night  Thoughts  discover,  he  would 
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have  been  terrified.     He  told  a  friend  of  mine  who  went 
to  him  under  religious  fears,  that  he  must  GO  MORE  INTO 

THE   WORLD." 

This  passage  is  given  in  the  words  and  manner  of  the 
original.  Mr.  Cecil  was  certainly  not  warranted  in 
drawing  any  conclusion  injurious  to  the  poet's  piety,  from 
the  anecdote  he  communicates.  Young  possessed  a  strong 
and  penetrating  mind,  and  was  likely  to  discover  in  an 
instant  the  wide  difference  between  religious  fears,  the  fruit 
of  an  awakened  conscience,  and  apprehensions,  like  Cow- 
per's,  the  result  of  a  diseased  and  perverted  imagination. 

The  assertion  that  Young  was  only  sensible  of  the 
great  truths  of  the  Gospel  when  under  the  excitement  of 
composition,  cannot  be  supported.  His  conversation  and 
his  correspondence  prove  the  contrary.  When  Dr.  Web- 
ster published  his  work  on  the  Importance  of  Public 
Worship,  Young,  who  must  have  been  in  his  seventy- 
second  year,  wrote  him  the  following  note.  "  I  have  read 
over  your  discourses  with  appetite,  and  I  find  in  them 
much  piety,  perspicuity,  eloquence,  and  usefulness.  God 
grant  them  all  the  success  they  deserve,  you  wish,  and 
the  world  wants.  Most  assuredly  devotion  is  the  balm  of 
life,  and  no  man  can  go  unwounded  to  the  grave." 

A  more  beautiful  illustration  of  his  Christian  feelings 

O 

is  contained  in  a  letter  from  Cowper  to  Lady  Hesketh. 
Dr.  Cotton,  he  says,  who  was  intimate  with  Young,  paid 
him  a  visit  about  a  fortnight  before  he  was  seized  with 
his  last  illness.  "  The  old  man  was  then  in  perfect 
health,  the  antiquity  of  his  person,  the  gravity  of  his 
utterance,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  discoursed 
about  religion,  gave  him,  in  the  Doctor's  eye,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  prophet.  They  had  been  delivering  their  senti- 
ments upon  Newton's  book  on  the  Prophecies,  when 

VOL.  II.  N 
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Young  closed  the  conference  thus :  '  My  friend,  there  are 
three  considerations  upon  which  my  faith  in  Christ  is  built, 
as  upon  a  rock ;  the  fall  of  man,  the  redemption  of  man, 
and  the  resurrection  of  man,  the  three  cardinal  articles  of 
our  religion  are  such  as  no  human  ingenuity  could  have 
invented, — therefore  they  must  he  divine.  The  other 
argument  is  this.  If  the  prophecies  have  heen  fulfilled, 
of  which  there  is  abundant  demonstration,  the  Scripture 
must  be  the  word  of  God;  and  if  the  Scripture  is  the 
word  of  God,  Christianity  must  be  true.' " 

With  what  feelings  he  contemplated  the  gradual  ap- 
proach of  "  the  last  enemy,"  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
letter  to  his  friend  Richardson. 

Bath,  January  3,  1758. 

MY  DEAREST  FRIEND, I  bless  God  I  at  last  find 

benefit  from  the  waters,  as  to  appetite,  rest  and  spirits.  I  have 
now  for  three  nights  had  pretty  good  rest  after  two  sleepless 
months,  and  I  believe  that  persevering  in  the  waters  is  a 
point,  at  least  in  my  complaint.  But  at  my  time  of  day,  how 
dare  I  complain  of  small  things ;  on  the  brink  of  the  grave 
and  at  the  door  of  eternity!  What  a  mercy  that  I  am  still 
here !  What  a  fall  have  I  seen  around  me !  I  was  here  twenty 
years  ago,  and  scarce  find  one  of  the  generation  alive.  I  re- 
joice, I  greatly  rejoice,  to  hear  that  you  are  better.  Might 
not  Bath  be  as  much  your  friend  as  mine  ?  In  some  points 
our  cases  are  similar. 

I  think  you  told  me,  in  a  letter,  that  you  once  found  benefit 
from  it :  if  you  would  try  it  again  I  would  attend  you  to  your 
last  hour.  But,  say  you,  Are  you  idle  all  this  time  ?  No : 
I  am  on  a  great  work.  How  great  a  work  is  it  to  learn  to  die 
with  safety  and  comfort !  This  is,  as  it  should  be,  my  busi- 
ness ;  unless  I  think  it  too  much  to  spend  my  superannuated 
hours  on  that  which  ought  to  have  been  the  business  of  my 
whole  life.  I  am  now  (as  it  is  high  time)  setting  my  house  in 
order,  and  therefore  desire  you  to  send  by  the  carrier  the 
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parcel  of  sermons  which  were  packed  up  when  I  was  in  town, 
that  I  may  commit  them  to  the  flames.  And  please  to  favour 
me  with  my  full  and  long  debt  to  you ;  for  I  am  in  pain  to 
have  it  discharged. 

That  the  wing  of  an  indulgent  Providence  may  be  ever 
stretched  over  you  and  yours  is  the  earnest  prayer  of, 

Dear  sir,  yours,  E.  YOUNG. 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  he  wrote  to  Richardson 
again  in  a  similar  strain. 

April  30,  1758. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  gratefully  accept  the  kind  offer  you  made 
me  of  being  under  your  roof  for  some  days,  while  I  transact 
an  affair  in  town.  I  'shall  be  with  you  on  Monday  next, 
>God  willing;  that  God  willing,  who  this  moment  has  a 
thousand  agents  at  work  for  my  sake,  of  which  I  know 
nothing,  though  they  are  all  within  me  ;  and  should  any  one 
of  them  cease  to  work,  it  would  prove  my  instant  death ;  I 
mean,  my  animal  functions.  Yet  how  merry  I  should  make 
the  world,  should  they  hear  me  say,  "  If  it  please  God,  I  will 
rise  from  my  seat," — or,  "  I  will  open  my  mouth,'' — or  "  If 
it  please  God,  I  will  set  to  paper."  So  ignorant  are  our  wise 

.ones  of  God  and  man 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours, 

E.  YOUNG. 

His  anxiety  for  promotion  and  the  uncompromising 
adulation  of  his  praise,  no  friend  of  virtue  or  of  genius 
will  vindicate  or  applaud.  Ambition,  he  said,  was  some- 
times not  a  vice.  He  probably  shaped  his  conduct  to  his 
definition.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  degra- 
dation of  taste  was  shared  with  his  contemporaries.  In 
those  days  there  prevailed,  what  Johnson  might  have 
called,  an  emulation  of  flattery,  and  no  favour  was  to  be 
expected  by  any  aspirant  who  neglected  to  employ  that 
"  picklock  for  tender  ears." 

N2 
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We  have  no  proof  that  Young  loved  money  for  itself; 
his  munificent  donation  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  shows  the  reverse.  Perhaps,  like  Pope,  he 
was  rather  eager  to  gain,  than  solicitous  to  keep  it*. 
Avaricious,  or  mean,  he  could  hardly  have  been.  That 
he  was  not  "the  man  of  his  poetryt,"  ought  only  to  be 
objected  to  him  with  certain  limitations;  his  works,  with- 
out doubt,  often  speak  the  pure  dictates  of  his  mind,  in 
its  noblest  elevation;  and  in  them  he  is  always  the  elo- 
quent advocate  of  piety,  and  the  unsparing  enemy  of  vice; 
no  writer  has  denounced  with  greater  indignation  that 
"  apostate  praise,"  which  wastes  its  odours  in  embalming 
the  base  and  the  wickeS.  Warton,  who  possessed  ample 
opportunities  of  judging,  says  that  he  was  an  amiable 
man,  exemplary  in  his  life,  and  sincere  in  his  religion. 
That  a  similar  belief  prevailed  among  his  distinguished 
contemporaries,  we  may  gather  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
criticism  by  Goldsmith,  to  which  a  reference  has  been 
already  made.  "As  Dr.  Young's  manner,"  he  writes, 
"  is  peculiarly  his  own,  and  has  already  secured  him  an 
ample  share  of  fame,  we  may  hope  to  see  some  succeeding 
man  of  genius  do  justice  to  the  integrity  of  his  life,  and 
the  simplicity  and  piety  of  his  manners ;  for  in  this 
respect  not  Addison  himself  was,  perhaps,  his  superior. 
"We  would,  in  a  word,  be  much  better  pleased  to  see  the 
writers  of  the  rising  generation  more  fond  of  imitating 
his  life  than  his  writings  J;  his  moral  qualifications  are 

*  Johnson.  -f  Miss  Hawkins. 

J  Thomson  mentions  him  with  Dodington, 
.     ...  The  muse's  seat, 
Where  in  the  secret  bower,  and  winding  walk, 
For  virtuous  Young  and  thee  they  twine  the  bay. 

Autumn. 

Young's  Satires  appeared  before  the  Winter  of  Thomson,  who  has 
borrowed  one  or  two  phrases  from  them. 
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transferable ;  his  peculiarities  of  genius  can  scarcely  be 

imitated  except  in  their  faults." 

The  name  of  Young,  though  after  a  long  interval, 
occupies  the  next  place  to  Milton  in  the  history  of  our 
Sacred  Poetry.  Their  characters  form  the  antithesis  of 
each  other.  In  Milton  we  have  been  viewing  one  whose 
mind,  in  the  expressive  phrase  of  a  Latin  writer,  was 
inundated  by  the  torrent  of  learning.  Not  even  Ariosto 
was  more  enamoured  of  the  legends  of  chivalry,  or  the 
enchantments  of  magic.  His  fancy  sheds  a  halo  round 
the  head  of  every  character.  But  Young  is  essentially 
the  poet  of  observation ;  his  Night  Thoughts  are  metrical 
essays  upon  the  folly  and  wretchedness  of  mankind ;  an 
enlarged  and  illustrated  view  of  the  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes.  To  him  belongs,  though  in  a  very  restricted 
sense,  Dryden's  eulogy  of  Shakspeare,  that  he  was  natu- 
rally learned,  and  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books  to 
read  Nature;  but  looked  inward,  and  found  her  there. 
Many  of  his  pages  are  anatomical  plates  of  the  human 
heart,  sometimes  drawn  with  remarkable  skill,  and 
coloured  with  a  living  and  startling  accuracy.  No  writer 
of  eminence  ever  borrowed  less,  either  of  his  predecessors 
or  contemporaries.  Johnson  expressed  his  opinion  to 
Boswell  that  Young  was  not  a  great  scholar,  nor  had  ever 
studied  regularly  the  art  of  writing.  He  said  that  he  was 
once  invited  to  meet  him  at  the  house  of  Richardson,  to 
hear  him  read  his  Conjectures  on  Original  Composition 
and  that  he  was  surprised  to  find  him  receive  as  novelties 
what  he  thought  very  common  maxims. 

But  a  diligent  examination  of  his  works  will  recall 
many  recollections  of  ancient  writers.  With  the  Latin 
poets, — Horace,  Virgil,  and  Lucretius,  in  particular,  he 
seems  to  have  been  familiar.  Nor  was  he  probably 
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unacquainted  with  Plato.  The  singular  remark  in  the 
Fifth  Night,— 

In  the  same  brook  none  ever  bathed  him  twice, 
might   have   heen  suggested  by  a   line   quoted   in  the 
Cratylus.      The    original  of  the  curious  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  verses  from  the  second  part  of 
Resignation, — 

Nothing  is  great  of  which  more  great 

More  glorious  is  the  scorn, 

has  been  discovered  in  Longinus  :  ov8ev  wrrap'^et,  peya^ 
ov  ro  KarcKJipoveiv  €(rriv  fjueya.  §  6.  The  spirited 
couplet  in  his  First  Satire, 

My  glowing  subject  seems  but  just  begun, 

And,  chariot-like,  I  kindle  as  I  run, — 

which  he  probably  caught  from  Horace,  inspired  Boling- 
broke  with  one  of  the  noblest  passages  in  his  Letters  on 
History.  The  famous  verse  in  which  commentators  are 

said  to 

Hold  their  farthing  candle  to  the  sun, 

was  imitated  from  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Part 
III.  Sect,  ii.,  "  But  to  enlarge  or  illustrate  the  power  or 
effects  of  love,  is  to  set  a  candle  in  the  sun."  These 
illustrations,  to  which  his  editors  have  given  no  attention, 
might  easily  be  extended ;  but  the  investigation  belongs 
rather  to  a  collection  of  his  poetry,  than  to  a  survey  of 
his  life.  To  whatever  he  borrowed  he  gave  a  phy- 
siognomy of  his  own.  His  metaphors,  his  similes,  his 
epithets,  have  all  a  peculiar  complexion.  We  are  never 
obliged  to  look  into  his  pictures  for  "  Young  pinxit," — 
the  touch  of  the  master  is  always  apparent ;  even  that 
strange  mixture  of  the  familiar  with  the  tremendous, 
which  startles  us  in  every  page,  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  this  poetical  Hogarth.  Like  that  great 
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discoverer  in  art,  he  delights  to  combine  the  ludicrous 
with  the  terrible ;  and  while  we  are  overcome  with  the 
horrors  of  some  striking  delineation  of  suffering,  or  of 
crime,  he  often  shocks  our  sympathy  by  the  grotesque 
distortions  of  his  comic  mask. 

Quintiliaii  refuses  the  faculty  of  invention  to  the 
writer  who  has  not  judgment.  Under  such  a  canon  of 
criticism,  Young  would,  indeed,  be  despoiled  of  his 
honours.  Shenstone,  whose  talents  ought  never  to  be  esti- 
mated by  his  poetry  alone,  has  noticed  the  extraordinary 
facility  with  which  he  brings  thoughts  and  images  from 
a  remote  distance ;  but  the  combination  frequently  pro- 
duces only  a  glittering  confusion,  in  which  the  bewildered 
eye  looks  in  vain  for  any  prominent  or  individual  object. 

What  call  we,  then,  the  firmament,  Lorenzo  ? 

As  earth  the  body,  since  the  skies  sustain 

The  soul  with  food  that  gives  immortal  life, 

Call  it  the  noble  pasture  of  the  mind ; 

Which  there  expatiates,  strengthens,  and  exults 

And  riots  through  the  luxuries  of  thought. 

Call  it  the  garden  of  the  Deity, 

Blossomed  with  stars,  redundant  in  the  growth 

Of  fruit  ambrosial ;  moral  fruit  to  man. 

Call  it  the  breast-plate  of  the  true  High-Priest, 

Ardent  with  gems  oracular,  that  give, 

In  points  of  highest  moment,  right  response. — Night  IX. 

If  these  lines  possessed  unity  of  sentiment,  or  fancy, 
they  would  be  beautiful  and  impressive. 

But  the  fragmentary  abruptness  of  his  great  poem  was 
known  to  himself,  and  he  has  given  an  explanation  of  it. 
"The  title  of  my  poem  is  not  affected,  for  I  never 
compose  but  at  night,  except  sometimes  when  I  am  on 
horseback."  It  is  also  related  of  him  that  he  frequently 
called  at  an  inn,  by  the  road-side,  to  commit  to  paper  the 
suggestions  of  the  minute.  This  habit  may  furnish  us 
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with  the  key  to  his  discordant  imagery,  in  which  the 
lion  of  one  line  often  becomes  the  vessel  of  the  next. 
From  the  same  cause  may  have  arisen  the  conceits  that 
disfigure  the  loftiest  strains  of  his  eloquence,  and  the 
caricatures  that  excite  our  wonder  in  the  corner  of  some 
of  his  sublimest  pictures.  But  this  error  of  taste  and  of 
habit  was  not  so  inveterate  as  to  countenance  the  censure 
of  a  French  critic,  whose  familiarity  with  our  language, 
added  to  his  other  acquirements,  might  lend  some  im- 
portance to  the  observation, — that  it  is  difficult  to  find  in 
the  Night  Thoughts  five  or  six  good  lines  in  succession. 
Let  the  reader  examine  the  following  passage  from  the 
Second  Night. 

Ah !  how  unjust  to  nature  and  himself, 

Is  thoughtless,  thankless,  inconsistent  man  ! 

Like  children  babbling  nonsense  in  their  sports, 

We  censure  nature  for  a  span  too  short; 

That  span,  too  short,  we  tax  as  tedious  too, — 

Torture  invention,  all  expedients  tire 

To  lash  the  lingering  moments  into  speed ; 

And  whirl  us  (happy  riddance)  from  ourselves. 

Art !  brainless  art !     Our  furious  charioteer 

Drives  headlong  towards  the  precipice  of  Death  ; 

Death,  most  our  dread ;  Death,  thus  more  dreadful  made ; 

Oh  !  what  a  riddle  of  absurdity  ! 

Leisure  is  pain  ;  takes  off  our  chariot  wheels ; 

How  heavily  we  drag  the  load  of  life  ! 

Blessed  Leisure  is  our  curse ;  like  that  of  Cain, 

It  makes  us  wander ;  wander  earth  around, 

To  fly  the  tyrant  Thought.     As  Atlas  groaned 

The  world  beneath,  we  groan  beneath  an  hour; 

We  cry  for  mercy  to  the  next  amusement, — 

The  next  amusement  mortgages  our  fields ; 

Slight  inconvenience ! 

Yet  when  Death  kindly  tenders  us  relief 

We  call  him  cruel ;  years  to  moments  shrink, 

Ages  to  years.     The  telescope  is  turned ; 

To  man's  false  optics  (from  his  folly  false) 
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Time,  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  his  wings, 
And  seems  to  creep  decrepit  with  his  age. 
Behold  him  when  past  by ;  what  then  is  seen, 
But  his  broad  pinions  swifter  than  the  winds  ! 
All  mankind  in  contradiction  strong, 
Rueful,  aghast  cry  out  on  his  career. 

Here  is  a  consecutive  passage,  two  unimportant  lines 
only  being  omitted,  which  for  pregnancy  of  thought,  and 
originality  and  weight  of  expression,  may  challenge  the 
didactic  poetry  of  any  age.  Some  of  the  lines  sparkle 
with  the  satire  and  bitterness  of  Pope,  while  the  pictures 
of  Man  wandering  round  the  world  to  escape  the  pur- 
suing vengeance  of  Thought,  and  of  Time  rushing  past 
with  outstretched  wings,  approach  the  majestic  outlines 
of  Dante.  As  developed  in  Blake's  illustrations,  the  last 
scene  assumes  a  grotesque  and  Gothic  sublimity.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  instance  where  a  resemblance  may  be  traced 
to  the  solemn  and  severe  spirit  of  the  Florentine.  Dark- 
ness brooding  with  its  "  raven  wing,"  over  Destiny  in 
the  Valley  of  Death ;  the  magnificent  description  of 
Omnipotence  "  pavilioned  high  in  darkness," 

.     .     .     .  Whose  nod  is  Nature's  birth, 
And  Nature's  shield  the  shadow  of  his  hand ; 

and  the  impressive  description  of  night: 

Creation  sleeps ;  'tis  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause  ; 
An  awful  pause ;  prophetic  of  its  end ; 

are  all  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  equal  dignity  and  power. 
The  last  lines,  Mrs.  Piozzi  informs  us  that  she  once  pre- 
vailed upon  Johnson  to  prefer  to  similar  descriptions  in 
Dryden  and  Shakspeare;  although,  she  adds,  he  qualified 
his  applause  by  comparing  such  passages  to  stepping- 
stones  over  a  miry  road.  But  the  inquirer  will  not  wander 
far  without  meeting  one.  The  following  apostrophe,  from 
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the  Ninth  Night,  combines  the  melancholy  philosophy  of 
Hamlet  with  the  loftiest  energy  of  epic  invention: — 

Lorenzo  !  such  the  glories  of  the  world  ! 
What  is  the  world  itself?     Thy  world,— a  grave. 
Where  is  the  dust  that  hath  not  been  alive  ? 
,     The  spade,  the  plough,  disturb  our  ancestors ; 
From  human  mould  we  reap  our  daily  bread. 
The  globe  around  earth's  hollow  surface  shakes, 
And  is  the  ceiling  of  her  sleeping  sons, 
O'er  devastation  we  blind  revels  keep ; 
Whole  buried  towns  support  the  dancer's  heeL 

•  *  *  *  * 

Each  element  partakes  our  scattered  spoils ; 

As  nature  wide,  our  ruins  spread ;  man's  death 

Inhabits  all  things,  but  the  thought  of  man, 

Nor  man  alone  ;  his  breathing  bust  expires, 

His  tomb  is  mortal ;  empires  die ;  where,  now, 

The  Roman  ?  Greek  ?     They  stalk,  an  empty  name  ! 

Yet  few  regard  them  in  this  useful  light, 

Though  half  our  learning  is  their  epitaph. 

When  down  thy  vale,  unlocked  by  midnight  thought, 

That  loves  to  wander  in  thy  sunless  realms, 

0  Death  !  I  stretch  my  view ;  what  visions  rise  ! 
What  triumphs  !  toils  imperial !  arts  divine ! 

In  withered  laurels  glide  before  my  sight ! 
What  lengths  of  far-famed  ages,  billowed  high 
With  human  agitation,  roll  along 
In  unsubstantial  images  of  air. 

•  •  *  *  • 
But,  O  Lorenzo  !  far  the  rest  above, 

Of  ghastly  nature,  and  enormous  size, 

One  form  assaults  my  sight,  and  chills  my  blood, 

And  shakes  my  frame.     Of  one  departed  world 

1  see  the  mighty  shadow.  Night  IX. 

Young  entertained  very  just  ideas  of  poetic  excellence, 
under  all  its  various  aspects.  "  A  description,"  he  said, 
"  is  exact,  when  you  cannot  add  but  what  is  common  to 
another  thing ;  nor  withdraw,  but  something  peculiarly 
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belonging  to  the  thing  described.  A  likeness  is  lost  in 
too  much  description,  as  a  meaning  often  in  too  much 
illustration*."  He  seems  to  have  had  this  remark  vividly 
in  his  memory  when  he  composed  the  beautiful  opening 
of  the  Ninth  Night,  which  in  pathos  and  grace  of  expres- 
sion might  be  compared  with  Milton's  allusion  to  his  own 
blindness,  in  Paradise  Lost — 

As  when  a  traveller,  a  long  day  passed 

In  painful  search  of  what  he  cannot  find, 

At  night's  approach,  content  with  the  next  cot, 

There  ruminates  awhile,  his  labour  lost; 

Then  cheers  his  heart  with  what  his  fate  affords, 

And  chants  his  sonnet  to  deceive  the  time, 

Till  the  due  season  calls  him  to  repose  : 

Thus  I,  long  travelled  in  the  ways  of  men, 

And  dancing,  with  the  rest,  the  giddy  maze, 

Where  Disappointment  smiles  at  Hope's  career ; 

Warned  by  the  languor  of  life's  evening  ray, 

At  length  have  housed  me  in  a  humble  shed ; 

Where,  future  wand'ring  banished  from  my  thought, 

And  waiting,  patient,  the  sweet  hour  of  rest, 

I  chase  the  moments  with  a  serious  song. 

Young's  poetry  is  not  sufficiently  read  to  render  an? 
analysis  of  its  characteristics  an  unnecessary  labour.  I 
may  notice  especially  the  condensed  energy  and  expression 
of  his  single  lines;  they  are  stamped  with  a  gnomic 
spirit,  and  have  the  air  of  Rochefoucald's  maxims  in  verse. 
Such  is  the  description  of  the  human  soul  devoted  to  the 
world,  to  the  exclusion  of  heavenly  thoughts,— 

Wasting  her  strength  in  strenuous  idleness. 
Of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  society, — 

The  glare  of  life  that  often  blinds  the  wise. 
Of  a  weak  and  restless  desire  of  change, — 

Wishing,  that  constant  hectic  of  a  fool. 

*  Note  upon  the  Paraphrase  of  Job. 
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Of  a  man  dying  in  hardened  ignorance  of  his  own  lost 
condition,  and  waking  only  to  find  that — 
Everlasting  fool  is  writ  in  fire. 

Of  wisdom,  unless  employed  as  an  instrument  of  piety 
and  happiness, — 

A  melancholy  fool,  without  her  bells. 
Of  prosperity, — 

When  fortune  thus  has  tost  her  child  in  air. 
Of  virtues, — 

Those  smaller  faults,  half  converts  to  the  right. 
If  he  was  deficient  in  any  of  the  essential  elements  of 
poetry,  it  was  in  rural  description,  and  that  kind  of  fancy 
which  passes  under  the  name  of  the  picturesque.  The 
spirit  of  the  age  did  not  encourage  those  sweet  colours  of 
pastoral  painting  which  delighted  the  heart  of  a  preceding 
century.  If  Young  gathered  a  flower  from  the  fields,  it 
soon  faded  in  his  hands.  In  the  apostrophe  to  the 
*'  Queen  lilies  and  the  painted  populace,"  he  was  evidently 
thinking  of  a  conservatory  at  St.  James's.  Sometimes  he 
flashes  upon  us  with  an  unexpected  brilliancy  of  decora- 
tion, as  in  the  picture  of  the  angelic  host  overlooking 
human  affairs: — 

Angels,  whose  radiant  circles,  height  o'er  height, 
Order  o'er  order  rising,  blaze  o'er  blaze, 
As  in  a  theatre,  surround  this  scene, 
Intent  on  man,  and  anxious  for  his  fate. 

Night  IX. 

A  modern  critic  complains  that  the  Night  Thoughts 
present  nothing  of  entertaining  succession  ;  that  the  poem 
excites  no  anticipation  as  it  proceeds.  The  universal 
judgment  of  criticism  has  determined  that  the  great  object 
of  poetry  is  pleasure  ;  nothing  can  be  easier  than  the 
general  proof  of  the  proposition.  But  the  union  of  plea- 
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sure  with  utility  and  moral  improvement  ought  to  be  the 
aim  of  the  sacred  poet;  he  will  come  amongst  us  with 
garments  breathing  of  the  Bowers  of  Imagination,  with 
Contemplation  leading  Fancy,  and  Wisdom  shining  in  the 
Cestus  of  Beauty.  But  we  are  not  entitled  to  measure 
the  efforts  of  a  writer  by  our  own  theory.  Young  has. 
expressly  declared  the  difference  of  his  poem  "  from  the 
'common  mode  of  poetry,  which  is  from  long  narrations  to. 
draw  short  morals.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  narrative, 
and  the  morality  arising  from  it,  makes  the  bulk  of  the 
poem."  It  thus  becomes  ennobled  by  the  dignity  of  a 
religious  exhortation.  "Warburton  condemned  the  Night 
Thoughts  with  the  usual  intemperance  of  his  censure : — 
"  I  hope,"  he  wrote  to  Doddridge,  Feb.  9,  1743,  "  that 
the  MS.  poem*  you  mention  in  your  last  will  be  more  in 
the  Christian  spirit,  than  Dr.  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  a 
dismal  rhapsody,  and  the  more  dismal  for  being  full  of 
poetical  images,  all  frightful,  without  design  or  method ; 
so  that  I  have  thought,  as  the  motto  to  Mr.  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man  was,  '  Know  thyself,'  so  the  motto  on  this  should 
be,  '  Go  hang  thyself;'  for  what  has  any  man  to  do  else 
under  the  perturbation  of  mind  which  the  author  seems 
be  in?" 

Southey,  also,  disapproves  of  his  dreary  delineation  of 
life,  and  of  the  severity  with  which  he  roots  up  every 
consolation  that  his  own  belief  does  not  supply.  But 
his  rejection  of  all  topics  of  comfort,  except  those  derived 
from  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  forms,  in  reality,  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  his  poetical  character.  The 
efficacy  of  Christian  Faith  is  demonstrated  with  irresis- 
tible fervour  and  by  unanswerable  arguments.  With  this 

*  Alluding,  I  conclude,  to  Blair's  Grave,  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  Dr.  Doddridge. 
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mighty  engine  he  batters  down  the  ghastly  precipice  of 
Sin,  which  flings  so  terrible  a  shadow  over  the  Valley  of 
Death.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  Elegy  of  Gray,  that 
we  cannot  read  it  without  despondency ;  that  there  is  no 
sunshine  in  his  churchyard.  But  the  Muse  of  Young  is 
of  a  different  order;  the  sweetest  tones  of  her  harp 
accompany  the  departing  Christian;  the  fairest  flowers  of 
her  garden  are  scattered  upon  his  tomb.  An  Angel  of 
Peace  ever  sits  in  his  verse  by  the  pillow  of  the  righteous, 
and  the  chamber  of  sickness  becomes  the  vestibule  of 
immortality.  He  converts  our  dying  friends  into  pioneers 
"  to  smooth  the  rugged  pass  to  death,"  and  break  down 
the  "  bars  of  terror  and  abhorrence"  that  nature  throws 
in  our  path*.  In  all  his  works  the  same  sublime  and 
tremendous  feeling  predominates ;  it  is  the  link  that 
attaches  all  his  thoughts  and  images.  In  his  Contempla- 
tions, his  Tragedies,  his  prose  Essays,  even  in  his  Satire?, 
Death  is  never  far  distant;  sometimes  visible,  sometimes 
behind  a  cloud.  Like  Donne,  he  looks  upon  churchyards 
as  "  the  holy  suburbs"  to  which  the  City  of  Everlasting 
Rest  stretches  out  its  utmost  gates.  Amidst  the  wreck 
of  everything  lovely  and  precious,  he  points  to  one  Rock 
against  which  the  storm  cannot  prevail;  and  along  the 
troubled  waters  of  life,  he  is  always,  to  employ  his  own 
beautiful  metaphor,  steering  to  the  crystal  Ports  of 
Light.  To  the  youthful  and  inexperienced  reader  he  will 
appear  a  melancholy  writer ;  for  who  is  willing  to  be 
roused  from  pleasure,  though  it  be  in  a  dream? 

But  every  step  we  take  in  the  path  of  life,  and  the 
more  familiar  we  grow  with  its  sorrows,  the  voice  of  his 
poetry  will  speak  to  our  hearts  with  a  more  endearing 

"  NL-l.t  the  Thirl 
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persuasion,  and  affecting  tenderness.  He  hews  down, 
indeed,  many  clusters  of  tempting  fruit,  beautiful  to 
behold,  but  only  ashes  upon  the  lip  ;  and  he  waves  the 
sword,  not  before  a  garden  of  innocence,  but  of  misery  and 
death*. 

*  The  reader  may  be  pleased  to  read  the  opinion — temperately  and 
elegantly  expressed — of  a  distinguished  living  poet,  upon  the  genius 
of  Young. 

"  He  has  been  well  described  in  a  late  poem,  as  one  in  whom — 

Still  gleams  and  still  expires  the  cloudy  day 

Of  genuine  poetry. 

The  above  remarks  have  been  made  with  no  desire  to  depreciate 
what  is  genuine  in  his  beauties.  The  reader  most  sensitive  to  his 
faults  must  have  felt,  that  there  is  in  him  a  spark  of  originality  which 
is  never  long  extinguished,  however  far  it  may  be  from  vivifying  the 
entire  mass  of  his  poetry.  Many  and  exquisite  are  his  touches  of 
sublime  expression,  of  profound  reflection,  and  of  striking  imagery. 
It  is  recalling  but  a  few  of  these  to  allude  to  his  description,  in  the 
eighth  book,  of  the  man  whose  thoughts  are  not  of  this  icorld ;  to 
his  simile  of  the  traveller  at  the  opening  of  the  ninth  book  ;  to  his 
spectre  of  the  antediluvian  world,  and  to  some  parts  of  his  very 
unequal  description  of  the  conflagration ;  above  all,  to  that  noble  and 
familiar  image, — 

When  final  ruin  fiercely  drives 
Her  ploughshare  o'er  creation. 

It  is  true  that  he  seldom,  if  ever,  maintains  a  flight  of  poetry  long 
free  from  oblique  associations,  but  he  has  individual  passages  which 
Philosophy  might  make  her  texts,  and  Experience  select  for  her 
mottoes." THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 
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A  MEMOIR  of  Blair  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Anderson  *, 
who  derived  his  information  from  the  poet's  son,  and  his 
cousin  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  the  professor  of  rhetoric.  To  this 
sketch  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  particulars. 
ROBERT  BLAIR  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  David  Blair, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and  chaplain  to  the 
king.  He  was  born  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  the  date  is  not  mentioned.  Having  received, 
we  are  informed,  a  liberal  education  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  he  visited  the  continent,  and  soon  after  his 
return,  was  ordained  to  the  parish  of  Athelstaneford,  in 
East  Lothian,  January  5,  1731.  "  As  his  fortune  was 
easy,"  says  his  biographer,  "  he  lived  very  much  in  the 
style  of  a  gentleman,  and  was  greatly  respected  by  Sir 
Francis  Kinloch,  of  Gilmerton,  patron  of  the  parish,  and 
by  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  a 
man  both  of  learning,  and  of  elegant  taste  and  manners. 
He  was  a  botanist  and  a  florist,  which  he  showed  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  garden ;  and  was  also  conversant  in 
optical  and  microscopical  knowledge,  on  which  subjects  he 
carried  on  a  correspondence  with  some  learned  men  in 
England.  He  was  a  man  of  sincere  piety,  and  very  assi- 
duous in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  clerical  function. 
As  a  preacher,  he  was  serious  and  warm,  and  discovered 
the  imagination  of  the  poet." 

*  Prefixed  to  the  Poetical  Works  of  Blair,  1792. 
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To  this  brief  summary  of  his  life,  I  have  nothing  to 
add,  except  that  he  died  of  a  fever,  Feb.  4,  1746,  in  the 
47th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  Home,  the 
author  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas. 

The  reputation  of  Blair  is  founded  upon  The  Grave,  a 
poem  original  in  its  beauties  and  its  faults.  Southey 
alludes  to  it  as  the  only  imitation  produced  by  the  Night 
Thoughts ;  but  this  supposition  is  not  supported  by  the 
authority  of  the  author,  who,  in  his  letter  to  Doddridge, 
observed,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  poem  had  been 
composed  several  years  before  his  entrance  into  the 
ministry  *.  It  was  printed  in  London,  by  the  assistance 
of  Doddridge,  in  1743.  His  opinion  of  it  was  very  favour- 
able. Writing  to  Dr.  Clark,  he  says,  "  If  you  have  not 
seen  Mr.  Blair's  poem  on  The  Grave,  I  will  venture  to 
recommend  it  to  you.  Its  chief  fault  is,  that  most  of  the 
thoughts  are  too  trite  ;  some  of  the  descriptions  are  great, 
and  written  much  in  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare.  You  will 
probably  find  many  lines  which  contain  very  little  poetry, 
and  have  a  peculiarity  of  expression  which  I  cannot 
approve.  It  passed  through  my  hands  in  manuscript,  and 
received  considerable  alterations ;  yet,  after  all,  I  wish  I 
had  presumed  to  give  it  more,  though,  perhaps,  it  was 
altered  in  at  least  fifty  places,  which  would  have  been 
judged  either  dead  or  lowt." 

Between  1747  and  1785,  The  Grave  had  passed  through 
eight  editions,  according  to  Pinkerton,  without  being  men- 
tioned in  any  critical  work.  In  the  letters  which  he  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Heron,  a  chapter  was  devoted  to 
an  exposition  of  its  beauties.  The  diction  was  pronounced 
"  frugal  and  chaste,"  and  the  poem  itself  "  one  of  the  very 

*  Dodtlridge's  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.,  p.  73. 
t  April  5,  1743. 
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first  in  the  English  language."  The  fame  of  a  writer  is 
never  promoted  by  such  exaggeration  of  praise.  The 
Grave  has  neither  the  harmony  of  a  complete  work, 
nor  the  individual  interest  of  an  episode.  It  consists  of 
general  descriptions  and  reflections  thrown  carelessly 
together,  without  either  strengthening  or  brightening  each 
other.  Many  passages,  however,  are  striking  and  im- 
pressive :  of  these  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  specify 
a  few.  The  picture  of  the  schoolboy  returning  through 
the  churchyard  at  night,  is  lively  and  natural;  but  the 
beautiful  description  of  the  moonlight  chequering  through 
the  trees,  was  derived  from  the  Theodosius  of  Nat  Lee  : 
<k  By  a  faint  glimmer  cheq'ring  thro'  the  trees." — Act  L 

sc.  1. 

Oft  in  the  lone  churchyard  at  night  I've  seen, 
By  glimpse  of  moonlight  cheq'ring  through  the  trees, 
The  schoolboy  with  his  satchel  in  his  hand, 
Whistling  aloud  to  bear  his  courage  up, 
And  lightly  tripping  o'er  the  long  flat  stones 
(With  nettles  skirted,  and  with  moss  o'ergrown) 
That  tell  in  homely  phrase  who  lies  below. 
Sudden  he  starts,  and  hears,  or  thinks  he  hears, 
The  sound  of  something  purring  at  his  heels : 
Full  fast  he  flies,  and  dares  not  look  behind, 
Till,  out  of  breath,  he  overtakes  his  fellows, 
Who  gather  round,  and  wonder  at  the  tale 
Of  horrid  apparition  pale  and  ghastly, 
That  walks  at  dead  of  night,  or  takes  his  stand 
O'er  some  new-opened  grave — and  (strange  to  tell) 
Evanishes  at  crowing  of  the  cock. 

The  name  of  Alexander  suggests  a  sublime  allusion  to> 
the  vanity  of  human  greatness,  in  the  finest  spirit  of  epic 
poetry: — 

Son  of  the  morning !  whither  art  thou  gone  ! 

Where  hast  thou  hid  thy  many-spangled  head, 

And  the  majestic  menace  of  thine  eyes, 

Felt  from  afar. 
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A  gorgeous  funeral  is  painted  with  dramatic  animation: 

How  rich  the  trappings,  now  they're  all  unfurled, 

And  glitt'ring  in  the  sun  !   triumphant  entries 

Of  conquerors,  and  coronation  pomps, 

In  glory  scarce  exceed.     Great  gluts  of  people 

Retard  th'  unwieldly  show  ;  whilst  from  the  casements 

And  house-tops,  ranks  behind  ranks,  close  wedged, 

Hang  bellying  o'er. 

The  portrait  of  the  rich  man,  abandoned  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  possessions,  and  suddenly  surprised  hy  the 
approach  of  death,  is  conceived  with  a  fearful  solemnity, 
not  unlike  that  which  characterised  some  of  our  earlier 
divines.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  imitated  by  Blair 
from  the  Eumenides  of  ^Eschylus,  the  magnificent  com- 
parison of  human  life  to  a  torrent,  in  one  of  the  sermons 
of  Bossuet,  or  from  a  passage  in  the  Alexander  of  Lee, 
with  whose  tragedies  he  seems  to  have  been  familiar : — 

In  that  dread  moment,  how  the  frantic  soul 
Raves  round  the  walls  of  her  clay  tenement, 
Runs  to  each  avenue,  and  shrieks  for  help, 
But  shrieks  in  vain !  how  wistfully  she  looks 
On  all  she's  leaving,  now  no  longer  hers  ! 
A  little  longer,  yet  a  little  longer, 
O  !  might  she  stay  to  wash  away  her  stains, 
And  fit  her  for  her  passage.     Mournful  sight; 
Her  very  eyes  weep  blood ;  and  every  groan 
She  heaves  is  big  with  horror.     But  the  foe, 
Like  a  stanch  murderer,  steady  to  his  purpose, 
Pursues  her  close  through  every  lane  of  life, 
Nor  misses  once  the  track,  but  presses  on ; 
Till  forced  at  last  to  the  tremendous  verge, 
At  once  she  sinks  to  everlasting  ruin ! 

"  Blair,"  says  Campbell,  "  may  be  a  homely,  and  even  a 
gloomy,  poet,  in  the  eyes  of  fastidious  criticism,  but  there 
is  a  masculine  and  pronounced  character-  even  in  his  gloom 
and  homeliness,  that  keeps  it  most  distinctly  apart  from 
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dulness  or  vulgarity.  His  style  pleases  like  the  powerful 
expression  of  a  countenance  without  regular  beauty." 
This  eulogy,  it  may  be  feared,  is  more  ingenious  than  just. 
Blair,  in  several  instances,  falls  into  the  lowest  vulgarisms 
of  diction,  of  which  his  apostrophe  to  Death  as  a  "  great 
man-eater,"  and  the  epithet  "  chopfallen,"  applied  to  a 
dying  orator,  will  be  sufficient  examples.  The  "powerful 
expression"  of  poetical  feature  he  certainly  possessed.  A 
single  line, — a  word, — redeems  a  passage ;  and  stamps  it 
with  the  mark  of  genius.  The  Christian  dying  in  peace 

in  the  evening  of  a  life 

Whose  early  care  it  was 

His  riper  years  should  not  upbraid  his  green. 

the  widow  lingering  by  her  husband's  grave,  regardless 
of  the  passer-by; — the  youth  hesitating  on  the  banks  of 
the  stream ; — the  dissolution  of  a  strong  man ; — these, 
and  other  pictures,  are  drawn  with  a  poet's  hand.  John- 
son told  Boswell  that  he  read  The  Grave,  in  1 748,  but 
did  not  like  it  much.  The  absence  of  rhyme  would 
excite  his  displeasure,  which  the  unpolished  character 
of  the  poem  naturally  increased.  The  structure  of  the 
verse  has  no  symmetry;  and  a  musical  pause  is  the  result 
of  accident.  The  revision  of  Doddridge  was  directed 
to  the  sentiments,  rather  than  the  rhythm.  The  genius 
of  Blair  was  essentially  dramatic,  and  in  a  story  of 
violent  passion  he  might  have  obtained  applause, — where 
the  effect  is  to  be  produced  by  hazardous  dashes  of  the 
pencil,  and  the  colouring  is  of  inferior  importance  to  the 
design  *. 

*  Blair  might  have  pleaded  the  authority  of  our  greatest  divines 
for  many  of  those  familiarities  of  expression  that  offend  the  severer 
taste  of  modern  criticism.  When  he  speaks  of  blabbing  the  secreta 
of  the  tomb,  he  could  have  called  in  the  aid  of  Bishop  Hall,  who 
designates  Fame  "a  blab,  so  ofttimes  a  liar." — Contemplations. 
Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
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THE  writer  of  a  biographical  survey  of  religious  poetry 
will  be  often  obliged  to  pass  over  many  names  deserving 
and  repaying  attention.  The  Davideis  of  Cowley,  and 
the  Solomon  of  Prior,  in  the  judgment  of  Cowper,  the 
best  of  his  works,  might  claim  a  chapter  in  the  history  of 
our  verse.  But  the  first  lives  in  his  beautiful  and  tender 
prose ;  and  the  second  is  remembered  by  every  admirer  of 
ingenious  humour*. 

It  is  more  gratifying,  as  it  is  certainly  more  creditable, 
to  linger  by  those  tombs  which  the  hand  of  affectionate 
criticism  never  dresses.  To  these  belongs  SIB  RICHARD 
BLACKMORE,  who,  during  a  century  and  a  half,  has  been 
a  general  theme  of  scorn  and  malevolence.  Dryden 
opened  the  crusade  by  saying  that  he  wrote  to  the  rum- 
bling of  his  chariot  wheels ;  Swift  followed  closely  after 

*  Mr.  Green  observes  in  his  Diary,  that  the  passage  in  Solomon, 
beginning  "  This  problem,"  reminded  him  of  parts  of  the  Essay  on 
Man ;  and  he  thought  the  following  couplet, 

And  in  the  flowers  that  wreathe  the  sparkling  bowl, 
Fell  adders  hiss,  and  poisonous  serpents  roll, — 

vivid  and  picturesque.  Burke,  he  imagined  to  have  been  fond  of 
Prior,  having  noticed  several  recollections  of  that  poet  in  his  works. 
Mr.  Bowles  suggests  that  Collins  might  have  borrowed  his  dirge, — 
' :  To  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomb," — from  Prior's  verses  on  the  death 
of  Mary,  which  it  resembles,  he  thinks,  not  only  in  the  turn  of 
thought,  but  the  music  of  the  stanza.  He  quotes  a  fine  verse 
descriptive  of  Britain  preparing  for  war,  while  the  king  is  lamenting 
the  queen : 

In  martial  din  she  drowns  her  sighs 
Lest  he  her  rising  grief  should  hear, 

She  pulls  the  helmet  o'er  her  eyes, 

Lest  he  should  see  the  falling  tear. 
But  Prior  probably  borrowed  the  thought  from  Shakspeare. 
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him;  Pope  delighted  to  gall  him  with  his  sharpest  sar- 
casm; and  even  the  gentle  and  good-humoured  Gay 
added  his  sting  to  the  swarm.  His  friends  only  promoted 
the  cause  of  his  enemies, — when  "Watts  wanted  a  poem 
abounding  in  "  all  the  shining  colours  of  profuse  and 
florid  diction,"  he  selected  King  Arthur. 

It  was  well  for  Blackmore  that  his  character  was 
sounder  than  his  poetry.  Under  this  accumulated  weight 
of  obloquy  he  has  descended  to  posterity;  ridiculed, 
neglected,  and  despised.  Modern  readers  could  not  be 
expected  to  admire  the  lineaments  of  a  countenance  which 
they  had  never  seen  except  in  the  pillory.  But  of  that 
work  which  Johnson  included  in  his  Collection  of  the 
English  Poets,  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  some 
notice  would  have  been  taken  by  a  cultivated  and  reflective 
criticism.  Addison  had  set  the  example,  by  turning  from, 
the  examination  of  Paradise  Lost  to  commend  the  beauty 
of  the  Creation  of  Blackmore.  "  I  cannot,"  he  says,"  con- 
clude this  Book  upon  the  Creation,  without  mentioning 
a  poem  which  has  lately  appeared  under  that  title. 
The  work  was  undertaken  with  so  good  an  intention,  and 
is  executed  with  so  great  a  mastery,  that  it  deserves  to 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  noble  pro- 
ductions in  our  English  verse.  The  reader  cannot  but  be 
pleased  to  find  the  depths  of  philosophy  enlivened  with 
all  the  charms  of  poetry,  and  to  see  so  great  a  strength  of 
reason,  amidst  so  beautiful  a  redundancy  of  the  imagi- 
nation. The  author  has  shown  us  that  design  in  all  the 
works  of  nature  which  necessarily  leads  us  to  the  know- 
ledge of  its  First  Cause.  In  short,  he  has  illustrated,  by 
numberless  and  incontestible  instances,  that  Divine 
Wisdom  which  the  son  of  Sirach  has  so  nobly  ascribed  t 
the  Supreme  Being  in  his  formation  of  the  world,  when 
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he  tells  us,  that  He  created  her,  and  saw  her,  and  num- 
bered her,  and  poured  her  out  upon  all  his  works*." 

The  praise  of  Johnson  was  still  more  liberal.  "It 
wants,"  he  said,  "  neither  harmony  of  numbers,  accuracy 
of  thought,  nor  elegance  of  diction ;  it  has  either  been 
written  with  great  care,  or,  what  cannot  be  imagined  of 
so  long  a  work,  with  such  felicity  as  made  care  less  neces- 
sary. Its  two  constituent  parts  are  ratiocination  and 
description.  To  reason  in  verse  is  allowed  to  be  difficult, 
but  Blackmore  not  only  reasons  in  verse,  but  very  often 
reasons  poetically ;  and  finds  the  art  of  uniting  ornament 
with  strength,  and  ease  with  closeness.  This  is  a  skill 
which  Pope  might  have  condescended  to  have  learned 
from  him  when,  he  needed  it  so  much  in  his  Moral 
Essays.  In  his  descriptions  both  of  life  and  nature,  the 
poet  and  the  philosopher  happily  co-operate ;  truth  is 
recommended  by  elegance,  and  elegance  sustained  by 
truth.  In  the  structure  and  order  of  the  poem,  not  only 
the  greater  parts  are  properly  consecutive,  but  the  didactic 
and  illustrative  paragraphs  are  so  happily  mingled,  that 
labour  is  relieved  by  pleasure,  and  the  attention  is  led  on 
through  a  long  succession  of  varied  excellence  to  the 
original  position,  the  fundamental  principal  of  "Wisdom  and 
of  Virtue." 

To  the  commendation  of  two  of  the  most  eminent 
critics  in  our  language  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me 
to  add  my  own. 

The  nature  of  his  subject  admitted  only  of  a  moderate 
use  of  the  embellishments  of  fancy,  but  Blackmore,  in 
several  places,  sprinkles  thoughts  of  genuine  poetic 
beauty.  Two  or  three  passages,  immediately  recurring 

*  Spectator,  ]STo.  339. 
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to  the  memory,  may  be  adduced.  Of  rivers  he  very 
prettily  says 

They  scatter  verdant  life  on  every  side. — Creation,  B.  I. 
The  ivy:— 

The  creeping  ivy,  to  prevent  its  fall, 

Clings  with  its  fibrous  grapples  to  the  wall. — B.  II. 

The  ship:— 

And  see,  with  swelling  canvass  winged,  she  flies, 
And  with  her  waving  streamers  sweeps  the  skies ; 
The  adventurous  merchant  thus  pursues  his  way 
Or  to  the  rise,  or  to  the  fall  of  day. 

The  results  which  would  arise  from  a  removal  of  the 
sun  to  a  remoter  distance  are  related  with  harmony  and 
grace. 

No  mild  indulgent  gales  would  gently  bear, 

On  their  soft  wing,  sweet  vapours  through  the  air, 

The  balmy  spoils  of  plants  and  fragrant  flowers, 

Of  aromatic  groves,  and  myrtle  bowers 

Whose  odoriferous  exhalations  fan 

The  flame  of  life,  and  recreate  beast  and  man. 

His  versification  is  often  sounding  and  compact;  as, 
when  speaking  of  the  erroneous  schemes  of  the  Greek 
philosophers ; — 

These  with  the  pride  of  dogmatising  schools 

Imposed  on  Nature  arbitrary  rules ; 

Forced  her  thair  vain  inventions  to  obey, 

And  move,  as  learned  phrenzy  traced  the  way. — B.  III. 

If  the  reader  would  desire  to  form  a  just  conception  of 
the  ingenuity  with  which  Blackmore  has  overcome  the 
difficulty  of  presenting  a  scientific  inquiry  in  clear,  and 
certainly  not  inharmonious  verses,  let  him  read  his 
account  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  is  not 
inferior  to  the  more  florid  reasoning  of  Darwin. 
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The  salient  point,  so  first  is  called  the  heart, 
Shaped  and  suspended  with  amazing  art, 
By  turns  dilated,  and  by  turns  comprest, 
Expels,  and  entertains  the  purple  guest ; 
It  sends  from  out  its  left  contracted  side, 
Into  th'  arterial  tube  its  vital  pride : 
Which  tube,  prolonged  but  little  from  its  source, 
Parts  its  wide  trunk,  and  takes  a  double  course ; 
One  channel  to  the  head  its  way  directs, 
One  to  th'  inferior  limbs  its  path  inflects. 
Both  smaller,  by  degrees,  and  smaller  grow, 
And  on  the  parts  through  which  they  winding  go, 
A  thousand  secret,  subtle  pipes  bestow ; 
From  which,  by  numerous  convolutions  wound, 
Wrapt  with  the  attending  nerve,  and  twisted  round, 
The  complicated  knots  and  kernels  rise, 
Of  various  figures,  and  of  various  size. 
The  arterial  ducts,  when  thus  involved,  produce 
Unnumbered  glands,  and  of  important  use.  t 
But  after,  as  they  further  progress  make, 
The  appellation  of  a  vein  they  take. 
For  though  the  arterial  pipes  themselves  extend 
In  smallest  branches,  yet  they  never  end : 
The  same  continued  circling  channels  run 
Back  to  the  heart,  where  first  their  course  begun. 

B.  VI. 


From  Blackmore  we  pass  to  a  very  different  writer. 
Pope  said  that  the  good  nature  of  PARNELL  was  equal 
to  his  learning.  His  friends  always  spoke  of  him  with 
affection;  Bolingbroke  mentions  him  with  tenderness; 
so*  did  Gay  and  Arbuthnot;  and  Swift  numbered  him 
with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age.  Goldsmith 
regarded  him  as  the  last  of  that  great  school  which  had 
modelled  itself  on  the  ancients ;  his  selection  of  imagery 
he  thought  happy,  and  his  manner  natural ;  his  Fairy 
Tale  he  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  productions  in  any 
language,  and  the  Night  Piece  on  Death  he  placed  by  the 
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side  of  the  Elegy  of  Gray.  Pope,  from  whose  revision 
his  poetry  derived  great  advantage,  considered  the  story 
of  Pandora,  and  the  Eclogue  on  Health,  two  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  he  had  ever  read.  Goldsmith  might  he 
disposed  to  elevate  the  simplicity  of  Parnell,  from  an 
aversion  to  the  ornamented  diction  of  Gray ;  but  a  mo- 
dern writer  of  refined  taste  and  great  accomplishments  in 
the  art  of  which  he  writes,  has  compared  his  poetry  to  a 
"  flower  that  has  been  trained  and  planted  by  the  skill  of 
the  gardener,  but  which  preserves  in  its  cultivated  state 
the  natural  fragrance  of  its  wilder  air." 

In  Parnell  we  are  struck  by  the  exceeding  melody  of 
the  versification ;  the  stream  is  singularly  clear  and 
beautiful.  The  image  by  which  he  represents  the  mind 
of  the  Hermit  bewildered  by  doubt  and  discordant 
feelings,  is  at  once  exquisitely  conceived  and  expressed 
with  inimitable  elegance  and  picturesque  selection  of 
illustrations. 

So  when  a  smooth  expanse  receives  imprest 
Calm  Nature's  image  on  its  watery  breast, 
Down  bend  the  banks,  the  trees  depending  grow, 
And  skies  beneath  with  answering  colours  glow : 
But  if  a  stone  the  gentle  scene  divide, 
Soft  ruffling  circles  curl  on  every  side, 
And  glimmering  fragments  of  a  broken  sun, 
Banks,  trees,  and  skies,  in  thick  confusion  run. 

In  Piety,  or  the  Vision,  there  is  a  couplet  which,  by  a 
slight  change  in  the  punctuation,  becomes  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  in  his  works  : 

'Twas  then,  as  slumbering  on  my  couch  I  lay, 
A  sudden  splendour  seemed  to  kindle  day ; 
A  breeze  came  breathing  in,  a  sweet  perfume, 
Blown  from  eternal  gardens,  filled  the  room. 

The  versification  of  Parnell  harmonises  with  the  gentle* 
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ness  of  his  fancy;  without  either  the  mannerism  or  the 
vigour  of  Pope,  it  soothes  the  ear  with  a  few  tones  of 
delightful  music,  of  which  an  echo  may  be  heard  in 
Rogers  and  Bowles. 

Pope  has  commended  the  poet  for  the  softness  of  his 
manners  and  the  variety  of  his  acquirements ;  but  his 
highest  distinction  will  always  arise  from  the  purity  of  his 
strains.  Goldsmith  in  describing 

.     His  sweetly  moral  lay, 

That  leads  to  truth  through  pleasure's  flowery  way ; — 

has  given  him  the  best  and  most  enduring  eulogy. 

Pope  offered  a  similar  tribute  to  the  genius  of  ADDISON, 
when  he  said  that  he  had  set  "  the  passions  on  the  side 
of  truth,"  and  poured  "  each  human  virtue  in  the  heart." 
His  Hymns  are,  without  any  exception,  the  most  perfect 
compositions  of  their  kind  in  our  literature, — simple, 
poetic,  and  reverent.  His  intellectual  character  has  been 
sketched  by  Young  with  great  affection  and  enthusiasm, 
in  the  treatise  inscribed  to  Richardson  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded.  The  Second  part  of  the  Essay,  in  which 
he  proposed  to  inquire  into  his  pretensions  as  an  original 
writer,  never  appeared. 

He  claims  for  him  a  more  refined,  judicious,  and  ex- 
tensive genius  than  Pope  or  Swift.  Swift  he  deemed  a 
singular  wit,  Pope  a  great  poet,  Addison  a  great  author. 
"  I  never  read  him,"  he  writes,  "  but  I  am  struck  with 
such  a  disheartening  idea  of  perfection,  that  I  drop  my 
pen.  And,  indeed,  far  superior  writers  should  forget  his 
compositions,  if  they  would  be  greatly  pleased  with  their 
own.  And  yet,  (perhaps  you  have  not  observed  it,)  what 
is  the  common  language  of  the  world,  even  of  his  ad- 
mirers, concerning  him  ?  They  call  him  an  elegant 
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writer :  that  elegance  which  shines  on  the  surface  of  his 
compositions  seems  to  dazzle  their  understanding,  and 
render  it  a  little  hlind  to  the  depth  of  sentiment  which 
lies  heneath.  Thus  he  loses  reputation  with  them  by 
doubling  his  title  to  it.  On  subjects  the  most  interesting 
and  important,  no  author  of  his  age  has  written  with 
greater,  I  had  almost  said  with  equal,  weight.  And  they 
who  commend  him  for  his  elegance,  pay  him  such  a  sort 
of  compliment  by  their  abstemious  praise,  as  they  would 
pay  to  Lucretia,  if  they  should  commend  her  only  for  her 
beauty*." 

Criticism  might  bring  some  shadows  to  this  portrait. 
Gray  thought  that  his  lute  had  a  sweet  tone,  but  with 
only  two  or  three  notes.  In  prose  he  possessed  infinite 
variety  and  music.  His  style  is  so  flexible  that  it  accom- 
modates itself  to  every  topic ;  and  so  transparent,  that  it 
reflects  every  object  with  the  animation  of  life.  His 
fancy  has  "  a  sober  certainty"  of  delight  that  pleases  and 
elevates  the  mind.  Steele,  whose  admiration  of  his 
talents  was  sincere,  as  his  acquaintance  with  them  was 
familiar,  declared  that  after  having  formed  his  plan,  he 
could  walk  about  the  room  dictating  his  thoughts  into 
language  with  a  delicate  attention  to  the  harmony  and 
coherency  of  his  periods. 

He  resembles  Goldsmith  more  than  any  other  writer. 
They  are  both  luminous,  natural  and  unafiected ;  in  both 
the  imagination  shines  with  a  gentle  radiance  that  colours 
the  thought  without  inflaming  it ;  but  Addison  excels 
Goldsmith  in  the  liveliness  and  refinement  of  his  prose, 
as  he,  in  turn,  surpasses  Addison  in  the  grace  and  spirit 
of  his  poetry.  The  Letter  from  Italy  yields  to  the  Tra- 

*  Conjectures  on  Original  Composition,  p.  101, — 1759. 
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veller.  A  treatise  on  religion  engaged,  we  are  informed, 
the  closing  days  of  Addison,  and  it  was  his  intention  to 
have  dedicated  all  his  future  poetry  to  the  cause  of 
piety  *.  Every  one  who  has  read  his  Sacred  Songs  must 
lament  that  he  did  not  live  to  fulfil  his  intentions. 

Cowper,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Joseph  Hill,  ventured 
to  express  an  opinion  that  GRAY  was  the  only  sublime  poet 
since  Shakspeare.  This  would  not  he  true,  even  though 
we  should  forget  Milton.  Cowper  had  been  startled  by 
the  loftiness  of  his  lyrical  enthusiasm.  Of  his  Odes, 
Goldsmith  has  well  observed,  that  while  they  breathe 
much  of  the  spirit  of  Pindar,  they  have  also  caught  his 
seeming  obscurity,  his  sudden  transitions,  and  his  ha- 
zardous epithets.  His  lasting  fame  is  embalmed  in  the 
Elegy ;  a  poem  happily  illustrative  of  the  motto  selected 
by  Mason,  and  deriving,  as  the  author  readily  confessed, 
a  large  portion  of  popularity  from  the  captivating  pathos 
of  the  theme.  Like  the  sweetest  of  birds,  he  builds  his 
home  upon  the  ground.  Cradock  relates  that  Goldsmith 
offered  to  improve  the  Elegy  by  omitting  a  word  in  every 
line, — but  he  would  not  suffer  him  to  complete  the  muti- 
lation of  a  stanza.  Goldsmith,  probably,  undertook  the 
task  in  a  spirit  of  banter.  A  poem,  like  the  Elegy, 
coming  home  to  every  heart,  and  addressing  itself  to  the 
tenderest  sympathies  of  our  nature,  would  awaken  a  tear 
in  no  eye  sooner  than  Goldsmith's.  He  who  had  conse- 
crated in  undying  verse,  the  religion,  the  love,  and  the 
misfortunes  of  the  poor,  was  not  likely  to  gaze  unmoved 
upon  the  "  narrow  cell"  of  the  fathers  of  the  hamlet ;  the 
wife  preparing  for  the  return  of  her  husband;  or  the 

«  Preface  to  his  Works,  4to.,  1721. 
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children  climbing  the  knees  of  their  sire.  TLe  touching 
allusions  to  the  struggles  of  unfriended  genius,  would 
find  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  one  who,  during  his  early 
residence  in  London,  had  grown  pale  over  his  midnight 
lamp,  with  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred,  and  knew,  from 
melancholy  experience,  how  slowly  merit  emerges  from 
poverty  and  depression. 
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WHILE  Gray  enjoyed  his  learned  visions  of  poetry,  and 
cultivated  every  branch  of  literature  in  the  seclusion  of 
Pembroke ;  within  the  same  walls,  a  scholar  of  inferior 
taste,  but  of  various  talents,  was  chasing  the  hours  with 
a  diversity  of  amusements,  and  already  displaying  those 
eccentric  qualities  of  the  mind,  which  afterwards  dark- 
ened into  insanity.  Few  visitors  pass  through  the  gloomy 
courts  of  that  venerable  college  without  being  reminded 
of  the  path  which  Smart  is  reported  to  have  worn  in  the 
stone,  by  continual  walking. 

CHRISTOPHER  SMART  was  borne  at  Shipbourne  in 
Kent,  April  llth,  1722;  on  the  maternal  side  he  was 
descended  from  the  celebrated  Bernard  Gilpin,  and  was 
himself  destined  for  the  ministry.  His  father  died 
while  he  was  a  boy,  and  the  young  poet  probably  owed 
his  admission  into  Pembroke  Hall  to  the  liberality  of 
Lord  Barnard's  family  at  Raby  Castle.  At  Cambridge, 
his  Latin  exercises  obtained  considerable  applause,  and 
his  translation  of  Pope's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  was 
generously  commended  by  the  author,  who  could  not, 
however,  have  been  insensible  to  the  gingling  discord  of 
the  versification.  In  1745,  he  was  elected  to  a  Fellow- 
ship ;  and  having  taken  his  Master's  degree,  he  wrote  for 
the  Seatonian  Prize,  with  so  much  success,  that  he  used 
to  call  it  his  Kislingbury  estate.  For  four  successive 
years  he  vanquished  all  his  competitors. 
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His  marriage,  in  1753,  interrupted  his  career  of  acade- 
mical prosperity,  and  he  embarked  soon  after  upon  the 
uncertain  stream  of  a  literary  life,  in  London,  where  his 
talents  procured  for  him  the  acquaintance  of  Burney, 
Garrick,  and  Johnson,  who  benevolently  contributed 
several  papers  to  a  literary  journal,  during  the  mental 
affliction  of  Smart,  by  whom  it  was  conducted.  I  have 
no  intention  of  tracing  the  melancholy  progress  of  this 
unfortunate  poet  through  the  vicissitudes  of  a  life  whose 
prospects  were  at  least  overclouded  by  his  own  errors. 
But  through  the  darkest  night  some  gleams  of  light  shone 
upon  his  spirit.  One  of  his  most  striking  productions, — 
the  Song  to  David, — was  composed  during  his  confine- 
ment in  a  mad-house,  when  being  deprived  of  pen  and 
ink,  he  was  obliged  to  "  indent  his  lines  with  the  end  of 
a  key  upon  the  wainscot."  He  died,  a  prisoner  for  debt, 
in  the  King's  Bench,  May  18,  1770. 

"  Smart's  was  an  unhappy  life,"  remarks  Southey ; 
"  imprudent,  drunken,  poor,  diseased,  and  at  length, 
insane.  Yet  he  must  not  be  classed  with  such  as  Boyse 
and  Savage,  who  were  redeemed  by  no  virtue,  for  Smart 
was  friendly,  liberal,  and  affectionate.  His  piety  was 
fervent,  and  when  composing  his  religious  poems,  he  was 
frequently  so  impressed  as  to  write  upon  his  knees*." 

Every  one  remembers  Boswell's  graphic  account  of  his 
first  interview  with  Johnson  in  the  little  back  parlour  of 
Davies  the  bookseller.  A  few  days  after  this  meeting, 
Boswell,  having  enlivened  himself,  as  he  informs  us, 
during  the  morning  with  the  sallies  of  Churchill  and 
Lloyd,  formed  the  hardy  resolution  of  visiting  the  Doctor 
in  his  chamber  in  Inner  Temple  Lane.  The  conversation 

*  Specimens  of  the  Later  English  Poets. 
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turning  upon  insanity,  he  alluded  to  Smart,  who  showed, 
lie  said  "  the  disturbance  of  his  mind,  hy  falling  upon  his 
knees,  and  saying  his  prayers  in  the  street,  or  in  any 
other  unusual  place."  Boswell  has  recorded  a  dialogue 
between  Johnson  and  Dr.  Burney,  respecting  the  same 
individual.  "  Burney.  How  does  poor  Smart  do,  sir? 
is  he  likely  to  recover?  Johnson.  It  seems  as  if  his 
mind  had  ceased  to  struggle  with  the  disease,  for  he  grows 
fat  upon  it.  Burney.  Perhaps,  sir,  that  may  be  from 
want  of  exercise.  Johnson.  No,  sir;  he  has  as  much 
exercise  as  he  used  to  have,  for  he  digs  in  the  garden. 
Indeed,  before  his  confinement,  he  used  to  walk  to  the 
alehouse;  but  he  was  carried  back  again.  I  did  not 
think  he  ought  to  be  shut  up.  His  infirmities  were  not 
noxious  to  society.  He  insisted  on  people  praying  with 
him;  and  I'd  as  lief  pray  with  Kit  Smart  as  any  one 
else.  Another  charge  was,  that  he  did  not  love  clean 
linen ;  and  I  have  no  passion  for  it." 

Smart  undoubtedly  possessed  considerable  genius ;  as  a 
satirist,  he  anticipated  the  poignant  vein  of  Churchill; 
and  his  Fables  often  recall  the  graceful  facility  of  Fon- 
taine. His  Sacred  Poetry  is  recommended  by  an  air  of 
sincerity  and  enthusiasm.  His  Seatonian  Poems  are  not 
destitute  of  passages  conceived  in  a  lofty  and  poetical 
spirit, — but  the  structure  of  his  verse  is  usually  negligent 
and  inharmonious: — 

Arise,  divine  Urania,  with  new  strains 
To  hymn  thy  God,  and  thou  immortal  Fame, 
Arise,  and  blow  thy  everlasting  trump. 
All  glory  to  the  Omniscient,  and  praise, 
And  power,  and  domination  in  the  height. 
And  thou,  cherubic  Gratitude,  whose  voice 
To  pious  ears  sounds  silvery  so  sweet, 
Come  with  thy  precious  incense,  bring  thy  gifts, 
VOL.  II.  P 
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And  with  thy  choicest  stores  the  altar  crown. 

Thou,  too,  my  heart,  whom  He,  and  He  aloue, 

Who  all  things  knows,  can  know,  with  love  replete, 

Regenerate,  and  pure,  pour  all  thyself 

A  living  sacrifice  before  His  throne  : 

And  may  the  eternal  high  mysterious  tree, 

That  in  the  centre  of  the  arched  heavens 

Bears  the  rich  fruit  of  knowledge,  with  some  branch, 

Stoop  to  my  humble  reach,  and  bless  my  toil ! 

On  the  Omniscience  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
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He  comes !  He  comes !  the  awful  trump  I  hear ! 

The  flaming  sword's  intolerable  blaze 

I  see ;  He  comes  !  the  archangel  from  above, 

Arise,  ye  tenants  of  the  silent  grave, 

Awake,  ye  incorruptible — arise ; 

From  east  to  west,  from  the  antarctic  pole 

To  regions  hyperborean,  all  ye  sons, 

Ye  sons  of  Adam,  and  ye  heirs  of  Heaven, 

Arise,  ye  tenants  of  the  silent  grave, 

Awake,  ye  incorruptible — arise. 

'Tis  then,  nor  sooner,  that  the  restless  mind 

Shall  find  itself  at  home ;  and  like  the  ark 

Fixed  on  the  mountain's  top,  shall  look  aloft 

O'er  the  vague  passage  of  precarious  life. 

Eternity  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Southey  has  reprinted  his  Hymn  upon  recovering  from 
a  dangerous  illness;  a  distinction  merited  by  the  grandeur 
of  some  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  general  harmony  of  the 
composition.  I  can  only  quote  three  stanzas: — 

When  Israel's  ruler  on  the  royal  bed 
In  anguish  and  in  perturbation  lay, 
The  down  relieved  not  his  anointed  head, 

And  rest  gave  place  to  horror  and  dismay: 
Fast  flowed  the  tears,  high  heaved  each  gasping  sigh, 
When  God's  own  prophet  thundered — Monarch,  thou  must  die ! 
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But,  O  immortals !  what  had  I  to  plead, 

When  Death  stood  o'er  me  with  his  threatening  lance ; 
When  reason  left  me  in  the  time  of  need, 

And  sense  was  lost  in  terror,  or  in  trance ; 
My  sinking  soul  was  with  my  blood  inflamed, 
And  the  celestial  image  sunk,  defaced,  and  maimed ! 

The  virtuous  partner  of  my  nuptial  bands 

Appeared  a  widow  to  my  frantic  sight ; 

My  little  prattlers,  lifting  up  their  hands, 

Beckon  me  back  to  them,  to  life,  to  light. 
I  come,  ye  spotless  sweets !   I  come  again, 
Nor  have  your  tears  been  shed,  nor  have  yc  knelt  in  vain. 

Of  his  version  of  the  Psalms,  the  148th  offers  a  very 
favourable  specimen*: — 

Hallelujah !  kneel  and  sing 
Praises  to  the  heavenly  King ; 
To  the  God  supremely  great, 
Hallelujah  in  the  height ! 

Praise  Him,  arch-angelic  band, 
Ye  that  in  his  presence  stand ; 
Praise  Him,  ye  that  watch  and  pray, 
Michael's  myriads  in  array. 

Praise  Him,  sun,  at  each  extreme 
Orient  streak,  and  western  beam; 
Moon  and  stars  of  mystic  dance, 
Silvering  in  the  blue  expanse. 

Praise  Him,  O  ye  heights,  that  soar, 
Heaven  and  heaven  for  ever  more ; 
And  ye  streams  of  living  rill, 
Higher  yet,  and  purer  still. 

Let  them  praise  his  glorious  name, 
From  whose  fruitful  word  they  came 
And  they  first  began  to  be 
As  He  gave  the  great  decree. 

"  This  Psalm  is  copied  from  the  quarto  edition  of  1765.  Mr. 
Chalmers  has  injured  the  sense  in  his  transcript  bv  departing  from 
the  author's  punctuation. 

pa 
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Their  constituent  parts  He  founds 
For  duration  without  bounds, 
And  their  covenant  has  sealed 
Which  shall  never  be  repealed. 

Praise  the  Lord  in  earth's  domains ; 
And  the  mutes  that  sea  contains, 
Ye  that  on  the  surface  leap, 
And  ye  dragons  of  the  deep. 

Battering  hail,  and  fires  that  glow, 
Steaming  vapours,  plumy  snow, 
Wind  and  storm  his  wrath  incurred, 
Winged  and  pointed  at  his  word. 

Mountains  of  enormous  scale, 
Every  hill,  and  every  vale; 
Fruit-trees  of  a  thousand  dyes, 
Cedars  that  perfume  the  skies. 

Beasts  that  haunt  the  woodland  maze, 
Nibbling  flocks,  and  droves  that  graze ; 
Reptiles  of  amphibious  breed ; 
Feathered  millions  formed  for  speed ; 

Kings,  with  Jesus  for  their  guide, 
Peopled  regions  far  and  wide ; 
Heroes  of  their  country's  cause, 
Princes,  judges  of  the  laws; 

Age  and  childhood,  youth  and  maid, 
To  his  name  your  praise  be  paid ; 
For  his  word  is  worth  alone, 
Far  above  his  crown  and  throne. 

He  shall  dignify  the  crest 
Of  his  people  raised  and  blest, 
While  we  serve  with  praise  and  prayers, 
All,  in  Christ,  his  saints  and  heirs. 

But  in  none  of  his  poems  has  he  poured  out  his  thoughts 
with  the  vehement  passion  and  energy  that  characterize 
the  Song  to  David,  a  composition,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, without  a  parallel  in  our  language: — 
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Sublime  invention,  ever  young, 

Of  vast  conception,  towering  tongue 

To  God  th'  eternal  theme ; 
Notes  from  your  exaltations  caught, 
Unrivalled  royalty  of  thought, 

O'er  meaner  strains  supreme : 

His  muse,  bright  angel  of  his  verse, 
Gives  balm  for  all  the  thorns  that  pierce, 

For  all  the  pangs  that  rage : 
Blest  light  still  gaining  on  the  gloom, 
The  more  than  Michael  of  his  bloom, 

The  Abishag  of  his  age. 

He  sang  of  God,  the  mighty  source 
Of  all  things,  the  stupendous  force, 

On  which  all  things  depends ; 
Prom  whose  right  arm,  beneath  whose  eyes, 
All  periods,  power,  and  enterprise 

Commences,  reigns,  and  ends. 

The  world,  the  clustering  spheres  He  made, 
The  glorious  light,  the  soothing  shade, 

Dale,  champaign,  grove,  and  hill ; 
The  multitudinous  abyss, 
Where  secresy  remains  in  bliss, 

And  Wisdom  hides  her  skill. 

"  Tell  them,  I  AM,"  Jehovah  said 

To  Moses:  while  Earth  heard  in  dread, 

And,  smitten  to  the  heart, 
At  once  above,  beneath,  around, 
All  Nature,  without  voice  or  sound, 

Replied,  "  O  Lord,  THOU  ART." 
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WILLIAM  COWPER  was  Lorn  November  15,  1731?  in  the 
ancient  town  of  Berkhampstead,  Herts,  of  which  his 
father  was  rector;  but  the  lover  of  his  poetry  will  seek  in 
vain  for  the  haunts  of  his  childhood.  The  parsonage- 
house  has  been  pulled  down,  his  favourite  walnut-tree 
removed,  and  the  umbrageous  elms  converted  into  repair- 
ing materials*.  His  family  is  said  to  have  been  distin- 
guished so  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth;  and 
among  his  more  immediate  ancestors  he  numbered  a 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  a  lord  chancellor  of 
England;  but  his  own  boast  was  not  that  he  derived  his 
birth 

From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth ; 

he  rejoiced  rather  in  being — 

The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies. 

His  mother  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  poet  Donne, 
to  whom  Cowper  was  fond  of  recording  his  relationship. 
"  What  you  say  of  your  determined  resolution,"  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Johnson,  "  to  take  up  the  cross,  and  despise  the 
shame,  gives  us  all  real  pleasure.  In  our  pedigree  is  found 
one,  at  least,  who  did  it  before  you."  His  early  education 
was  received  in  his  native  place,  where — 

The  gard'ner  Robin,  day  by  day, 

Drew  him  to  school  along  the  public  way. 

*  See  an  indignant  remonstrance  on  this  subject  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  August,  1834,  p.  150. 
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But  his  childish  happiness  was  soon  overcast  hy  the  loss 
of  his  mother,  who  died  when  he  was  six  years  old. 
How  he  bewailed  her  is  known  to  every  reader  of  his 
poetry: — 

I  heard  the  bell  toll :  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  sad  away ; 
And  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu. 

Hayley  says,  "  The  little  Cowper  was  sent  to  his  first 
school  in  the  year  of  his  mother's  death;"  and  the  words 
of  the  poet  himself  are,  "  At  six  years  old  I  was  taken 
from  the  nursery,  and  from  the  immediate  care  of  a  most 
affectionate  mother,  and  sent  to  a  considerable  town  in 
Bedfordshire."  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  abruptly 
removed  from  the  scenes  of  his  infant  attachments.  The 
school  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Pitman,  whose  care  and 
humanity  did  not  protect  Cowper  from  the  tyranny  of  one 
of  his  companions,  "  a  lad  about  fifteen  years  of  age,"  who 
singled  him  out  "  as  a  proper  object  upon  whom  he  might 
let  loose  the  cruelty  of  his  temper;"  and  so  vividly  had 
the  savage  treatment  of  this  boy  impressed  his  figure  on 
the  young  sufferer,  that  he  says  he  was  afraid  to  lift  his 
eyes  upon  him  higher  than  his  knees,  and  that  he  knew 
him  from  his  shoe-buckles  better  than  any  other  part  of 
his  dress.  The  expulsion  of  this  monster  from  the  school 
•was  a  poor  reparation  for  the  miseries  he  had  inflicted. 
Cowper  relates  an  anecdote  connected  with  these  persecu- 
tions, which  demands  particular  attention,  as  exemplifying 
the  peculiar  tone  of  his  religious  feelings  even  in  child- 
hood:— "One  day,  as  I  was  sitting  alone  on  a  bench  in 
the  school,  melancholy,  and  almost  ready  to  weep  at  the 
recollection  of  what  I  had  already  suffered,  and  expecting 
at  the  same  time,  my  tormentor  every  moment,  these 
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words  of  the  Psalmist  came  into  my  mind, — /  will  not 
be  afraid  of  what  man  can  do  unto  me.  I  applied  this  to 
my  own  case  with  a  degree  of  trust  and  confidence  in  God 
that  would  have  been  no  disgrace  to  a  much  more  expe- 
rienced Christian.  Instantly  I  perceived  in  myself  a 
briskness  of  spirit,  and  a  cheerfulness  which  I  had  never 
before  experienced,  and  took  several  paces  up  and  down 
the  room  with  joyful  alacrity." 

After  continuing  at  Market  Street  two  years,  the 
alarming  appearance  of  specks  on  both  his  eyes  induced 
his  father  to  place  him  under  the  care  of  an  eminent  oculist, 
in  whose  house  he  resided  two  years.  His  name  has  not 
been  ascertained,  and  the  matter  is  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  require  any  further  investigation.  It  is  enough 
to  know  that  the  period  he  passed  with  him  "  was  to  no 
good  purpose."  In  the  beginning  of  his  eleventh  year  he 
was  entered  a  scholar  of  Westminster  School.  Vincent 
Bourne,  a  most  accomplished  writer  of  Latin  verses,  was 
then  an  usher  in  that  famous  institution.  His  indolence, 
however,  equalled  his  genius,  and  he  was  so  inattentive  to 
the  exercises  submitted  to  his  correction,  that,  as  Cowper 
pleasantly  remarked,  he  seemed  determined  to  be  the 
last  poet  of  the  Westminster  line.  Of  this  eccentric  scholar 
Cowper  always  spoke  in  terms  of  warm  affection;  and  he 
has  left  an  interesting  character  of  him  in  a  letter  to  the 
Rev.  William  Unwin: — "I  love  the  memory  of  Vinny 
Bourne.  I  think  him  a  better  Latin  poet  than  Tibullus, 
Propertius,  Ausonius,  or  any  of  the  writers  in  his  way, 
except  Ovid,  and  not  at  all  inferior  to  him.  I  love  him, 
too,  with  a  love  of  partiality,  because  he  was  usher  of  the 
fifth  form  at  Westminster  when  I  passed  through  it. 
He  was  so  good-natured  and  so  indolent,  that  I  lost  more 
than  I  got  by  him;  for  he  made  me  as  idle  as  himself. 
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lie  was  such  a  sloven  as  if  he  had  trusted  to  his  genius 
as  a  cloak  for  everything  that  could  disgust  you  in  his 
person;  and  indeed  in  his  writings  he  has  made  amends 
for  all.  His  humour  is  entirely  original;  he  can  speak  of 
a  magpie,  or  a  cat,  in  terms  so  exquisitely  appropriated  to 
the  character  he  draws,  that  one  would  suppose  him  ani 
mated  by  the  spirit  of  the  creature  he  describes;  and  with 
all  his  drollery  there  is  a  mixture  of  rational,  and  even 
religious  reflection,  at  times;  and  always  an  air  of  plea- 
santry, good  nature,  and  humanity,  that  makes  him,  in 
my  mind,  one  of  the  most  amiable  writers  in  the  world. 
It  is  not  common  to  meet  with  an  author  who  can  make 
you  smile,  and  yet  at  nobody's  expense ;  who  is  always 
entertaining,  yet  always  harmless;  and  who,  though  always 
elegant,  and  classical  to  a  degree  not  always  found  in  the 
classics  themselves,  charms  more  by  the  simplicity  and 
playfulness  of  his  ideas,  than  by  the  neatness  and  purity 
of  his  verse.  Yet  such  was  poor  Vinny." 

The  head  master  was  Dr.  Nichols,  whom  Mr.  Taylor* 
has  pronounced  an  ingenious  and  learned  man,  but  a  neg- 
ligent tutor,  and  "  one  that  encouraged  his  pupils  in 
habits  of  indolence  not  a  little  injurious  to  their  future 
welfare."  This  censure  must  have  been  intended  for 
Vincent  Bourne.  All  we  know  of  Dr.  Nichols  impresses 
us  with  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  wisdom  and  discretion. 
Cumberland,  the  dramatist,  relates  an  anecdote  of  him 
pleasingly  illustrative  of  his  character: — "  Dr.  Nichols  had 
the  art  of  making  his  scholars  gentlemen. 
An  instance  occurs  to  me  of  a  certain  boy,  in  the  fifth, 
who  was  summoned  before  the  seniors  of  the  seventh,  and 
convicted  of  an  offence  which  in  the  high  spirit  of  the 

*  Life  of  Cowper,  p.  7,  third  edition. 
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school  argued  an  abasement  of  principle  and  honour. 
Dr.  Nichols  having  stated  the  case,  demanded  their  opi- 
nion of  the  crime,  and  what  punishment  they  conceived  it 
to  deserve.  Their  answer  was  unanimously,  '  The  severest 
that  could  be  inflicted!  *  /  can  inflict  none  more  severe 
than  you  have  given  him,  said  the  master,  and  dismissed 
him  without  any  other  chastisement."  Traits  of  similar 
kindness  and  penetration  might  he  adduced. 

At  Westminster  he  was  happier  than  at  Market  Street. 
Famous  for  football  and  cricket,  he  could  not  fail  of  being 
popular.  Among  his  contemporaries  may  be  mentioned 
Colman,  Thornton,  and  Lloyd.  He  was  familiar  with 
Churchill,  the  author  of  the  Rosciad,  of  whose  satirical 
powers  he  always  expressed  great  admiration,  and 
boarded  in  the  same  house  with  Richard  Cumberland. 
With  Thurlow,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  both  at 
Westminster  and  in  the  Temple,  he  maintained  a  close 
intimacy;  and  of  Bagot,  who  subsequently  became  bishop 
of  Norwich,  he  has  spoken  very  favourably  in  his  Review 
of  Public  Schools.  To  these  the  names  of  Lord  Dart- 
mouth* and  Warren  Hastings t  maybe  added.  What, 
it  has  been  asked,  can  be  more  striking  than  the  desti- 

*  Even  after  his  retirement  to  Olney,  he  preserved  the  friendship 
and  acquaintance  of  Lord  Dartmouth.  "  I  wrote  to  Lord  Dart- 
mouth to  apprise  him  of  my  intended  present,  and  have  received  a 
most  affectionate  and  obliging  answer." — Feb.  2,  1782.  The  pre- 
sent was  his  first  volume. 

•{•  For  Hastings  we  know  that  he  had  "  a  particular  regard,"  and 
the  following  verses  were  transmitted  to  a  newspaper  without  his 
name,  at  a  period  when  few  voices  were  heard  in  defence  of  his 
school-fellow : — 

Hastings !  I  knew  thee  young,  and  of  a  mind 
While  young,  humane,  conversable,  and  kind: 
Nor  can  I  well  believe  thee,  gentle  THEN, 
Now  grown  a  villain,  and  the  worst  of  men  • 
But  rather  some  suspect,  who  have  oppressed 
And  worried  thee,  as  not  themselves  the  best. 
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nies  of  William  Cowper,  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  of 
Edward  Thurlow, — all  three  class-fellows, — all  three  leav- 
ing Westminster  at  the  same  time, — all  three  sons  of 
clergymen;  and  of  the  three,  Cowper  starting  into  life  with 
the  most  flattering  prospects  of  success?  To  this  inquiry 
it  may  be  replied,  that  if  true  fame — the  reputation  of 
genius  employed  in  the  service  of  virtue — be  the  most 
precious  temporal  reward  of  human  exertions,  the  poet  of 
the  Task  was  not  outstripped  in  the  race  by  any  of  his 
competitors.  The  recluse  of  Olney,  living  in  the  hearts 
of  thousands,  need  not  repine  at  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England  upon  the  woolsack,  with  his  memory  preserved 
in  a  Term  Report. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  being,  to  use  his  own  words, 
tolerably  furnished  with  grammatical  knowledge,  but  as 
ignorant  in  all  points  of  religion  as  the  satchel  at  his 
back,  Cowper  bade  adieu  to  Westminster.  How  far  he 
merited  this  unlimited  condemnation  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  passage  in  his  early  history: — "  As  I  was 
crossing  St.  Margaret's  churchyard  one  evening,  I  saw  a 
glimmering  light  in  the  midst  of  it,  which  excited  my 
curiosity.  Just  as  I  arrived  at  the  spot,  a  grave-digger, 
who  was  at  work  by  the  light  of  his  lantern,  threw  up  a 
skull,  which  struck  me  upon  the  leg.  This  little  accident 
was  an  alarm  to  my  conscience ;  for  that  evening  may  be 
remembered  among  the  best  religious  documents  which  I 
received  at  Westminster.  The  impression,  however,  pre- 
sently went  off,  and  I  became  so  forgetful  of  mortality, 
that,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  surveying  my  activity  and 
Strength,  and  observing  the  evenness  of  my  pulse,  I  began 
to  entertain,  with  no  small  complacency,  a  notion  that 
perhaps  I  might  never  die." 

In  another  place,  in  reference  to  the  religious  instruc- 
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tion  of  Dr.  Nichols  previous  to  confirmation,  lie  says,— 
"  For  my  own  part,  I  then,  for  the  first  time,  attempted 
prayer  in  secret:  hut  heing  little  accustomed  to  that  exer- 
cise of  the  heart,  and  having  very  childish  notions  of 
religion,  I  found  it  a  difficult  and  painful  task,  and  was 
even  then  frightened  at  my  own  insensibility.  This  diffi- 
culty, however,  did  not  subdue  my  good  purposes  till  the 
ceremony  of  confirmation  was  past,  soon  after  which  I 
entirely  conquered  them.  I  relapsed  into  total  forgetful- 
ness  of  God,  with  the  usual  disadvantage  of  being  more 
hardened  from  having  been  softened  to  no  purpose." 

The  inconsistency  of  these  self-accusings  must  strike 
every  reader.  That  a  boy  should  think  as  a  boy,  and 
consequently  entertain  childish  notions  of  religion,  need 
not  be  wondered  at;  but  the  passage  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  put  into  italics  is  most  extraordinary,  for  it  refers 
to  a  condition  of  mind  entirely  different  from  that  which 
the  writer  intended  it  to  portray.  No  person  who  had 
not  a  heart  full  of  tenderness  and  religious  dispositions, 
would  ever  have  complained  of  being  frightened  at  his 
•own  insensibility. 

In  the  life  of  Milton,  I  alluded  to  the  early  development 
of  the  poetical  character.  Cowper's  first  attempt  in  metre 
was  a  version  of  one  of  the  elegies  of  Tibullus,  produced 
while  he  was  a  young  scholar  at  Westminster  *.  "  I  have 
been  a  dabbler  in  rhyme,"  he  said.  "  ever  since  I  was 
fourteen  years  of  age."  This  translation  is  lost,  and  the 
earliest  specimen  of  his  poetical  talents  is  a  meditation 


At  Westminster,  where  little  poets  strive 

To  set  a  distich  upon  six  and  five, 

Where  Discipline  helps  the  opening  buds  of  sense, 

And  makes  his  pupils  proud  with  silver  pence, 

I  was  a  poet  too.  Table  Talk. 
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t:  On  finding  the  heel  of  an  old  Shoe,"  which  appears 
to  have  been  written  about  a  year  before  his  final  depar- 
ture from  school*.  This  poem  reads  like  an  unconnected 
leaf  from  the  Task.  We  observe  the  same  familiarity  of 
language,  and  the  same  disposition  to  moralize  upon  the 
most  ordinary  accidents  of  life.  But  a  poet's  eye  alone 
would  have  remarked  the  •"  rude  peasant  clown"  on  his 
"ponderous  heel"  supported: — 

With  uncouth  strides,  along  the  furrowed  glebe 
Flattening  the  stubborn  clod. 

The  style  is  formed  on  the  Splendid  Shilling  of  Philips,  of 
whom,  at  a  later  period,  he  sang,  in  the  Task: — 

And  in  thy  numbers,  Philips,  shines  for  aye 
The  solitary  shilling.  Book  III. 

In  his  nineteenth  year  he  was  articled  to  a  solicitor 
named  Chapman,  who,  whatever  may  have  been  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  law,  took  no  trouble  to  communicate  any 
portion  of  it  to  his  pupil.  Cowper  says,  in  a  letter  to  Lady 
Hesketh,  written  thirty  years  afterwards, — "  I  did  actually 
live  three  years  with  Mr.  Chapman,  a  solicitor,  that  is  to 
say,  I  slept  three  years  in  his  house ;  but  I  lived,  that  is  to 
say,  I  spent  my  days,  in  Southampton-row,  as  you  may 
well  remember.  There  was  I,  and  the  future  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, constantly  employed  from  morning  to  night,  in 
giggling  and  making  giggle,  instead  of  studying  the  law. 
O  lie,  cousin,  how  could  you  do  so!"  Nor  was  religious 
instruction  imparted  more  liberally  : — "  There,"  said 
Cowper,  "  I  might  have  lived  and  died,  without  seeing 
or  hearing  of  anything  that  could  remind  me  of  a  single 

*  "Written  at  Bath,  in  1748;  he  was  then  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  and  the  diction  and  versification  are  such  that  no  one  would 
suppose  it  to  have  been  a  juvenile  production." — Soulhey. 
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Christian  duty,  had  it  not  heen  that  I  was  at  liberty  to 
spend  my  leisure  time  (which  was  well  nigh  all  my  time) 
at  my  uncle's  in  Southampton-row.  By  this  means  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  inside  of  a  church,  whither  I 
went  with  the  family  on  Sundays,  which  probably  I  should 
otherwise  never  have  seen." 

In  this  manner  were  three  precious  years  of  his  life 
wasted,  and  when  in  his  twenty-first  year  he  became  a 
student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  even  the  elements  of  his 
profession  remained  to  be  acquired. 

In  the  Temple  he  continued  to  cultivate  his  school- 
friendships,  lie  belonged  to  a  literary  society,  in  his 
letters  facetiously  called  the  Nonsense  Club,  composed  of 
seven  members,  who  dined  together  every  Thursday,  and 
comprising  Colman,  Bonnel  Thornton,  Lloyd,  Thurlow, 
Hill,  and  Cowper ;  Churchill  and  "Wilkes  may  have  occa- 
sionally assisted  in  the  festivities  of  these  Attic  Nights. 
Since  the  days  of  Addison  and  Pope,  a  more  agreeable 
society  had  rarely  assembled.  Thornton,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Hill,  was  the  least  distinguished,  but  Warburton 
has  commended  the  "  pure  and  elegant  style"  of  his  trans- 
lation of  Plautus;  and  his  friend,  Dr.  Warton,  has  re- 
corded the  variety  of  his  accomplishments,  the  liveliness 
of  his  wit,  and  the  charm  of  his  manners. 

Cowper  appears  to  have  regarded  Lloyd  with  peculiar 
affection.  His  name  is  associated  with  Churchill;  but 
their  mental  powers  differed  widely.  Nothing  is  to  be 
found  out  of  the  works  of  Dryden,  or  Pope,  equal  to  the 
energetic  declamation  and  poignant  satire  of  Churchill. 
He  happily  describes  his  materials  as  inflamed  with 
thought;  and  Cowper  loved  to  extol  his  bold  and  daring 
strokes  of  fancy,  his  numbers  so  hazardously  ventured 
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upon,  and  so  happily  finished;  the  compression,  of  his 
matter,  and  the  beautiful  harmony  of  his  colours. 

Of  all  his  productions,  "  Gotham"  will  now  be  perused 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  It  is  written  with  remark- 
able variety  and  fulness  of  expression,  and  in  its  animated 
pictures  of  life,  and  the  moral  force  and  earnestness  of  its 
sentiments,  may  be  seen  much  of  Cowper's  happiest 
manner.  Lloyd  was  aptly  characterised  by  his  friend,  as 

the  heir 

Of  dear  Mat  Prior's  easy  jingle. 

He  is  light  and  agreeable,  and  charms  by  the  easy  plea- 
santry of  his  style.  In  the  festivities  of  the  Thursday 
Society,  we  need  not  wonder  if  the  mysteries  of  the  law 
were  forgotten.  But  Cowper,  though  neglecting  the 
proper  studies  of  his  profession,  was  not,  in  reality,  idle. 
He  tells  us  that  he  went  through  the  Iliad  of  Pope,  com- 
paring every  line  with  the  original;  a  fruitless  labour,  but 
showing  the  curious  activity  of  his  mind.  With  the 
treasures  of  classic  song,  and  the  literature  of  France  and 
Italy,  he  also  formed  an  acquaintance.  He  assisted  his 
brother  in  a  translation  of  Voltaire's  Henriade,  of  which, 
according  to  Hayley,  a  specimen  appeared  in  a  magazine 
of  the  year  1759.  The  title  of  the  work  is  not  specified, 
but  a  correspondent  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine*  men- 
tions a  version  of  the  poem  in  the  Grand  Magazine  of 
that  date;  and  another  writer  in  the  same  journal  refers  to 
the  24th  volume  of  the  works  of  Voltaire,  published  about 
1762,  in  which  Lloyd  is  said  to  have  had  a  share. 

To  the  translation  of  Horace,  edited  by  the  two  Dun- 
combes,  he  contributed  versions  of  the  fifth  and  ninth 
satires  of  the  first  book,  preserving  with  success  the 

•  July,  1809. 
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vivacity  of  the  original.  To  the  Connoisseur,  a  periodical 
conducted  by  his  friend  Colman,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
lent  very  valuable  assistance.  The  prose  papers  he 
acknowledged  to  Hayley,  are  contained  in  the  119th, 
134th,  and  138th  numbers,  and  are  marked  by  the 
natural  simplicity  and  truth  which  have  rendered  his 
letters  the  most  popular  in  the  language.  Of  his  early 
poems,  a  small  collection  was  published  from  the  original 
MS.  in  1825.  They  are  chiefly  addressed,  under  the 
name  of  Delia,  to  his  cousin,  Miss  Theodora  Jane  Cowper, 
the  youngest  sister  of  Lady  Hesketh,  and  the  object  of 
his  youthful  attachment  A  translation  of  a  Latin  epigram 
by  Vincent  Bourne,  on  the  Picture  of  a  Sleeping  Child, 
possesses  considerable  merit: — 

Sweet  babe,  whose  image  here  expressed, 

Does  thy  peaceful  slumbers  show; 
Guilt  or  fear  to  break  thy  rest, 

Never  did  thy  spirit  know. 

Soothing  slumbers !  soft  repose ! 

Such  as  mock  the  painter's  skill, 
Such  as  innocence  bestows, 

Harmless  infant !  lull  thee  still. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  almost  every  change  in  the 
situation  or  circumstances  of  Cowper,  exercised  a  parti- 
cular influence  upon  his  mind.  This  feeling  is  common 
to  all  persons  of  acute  sensibility.  Objects,  with  which 
we  have  been  long  familiar,  acquire  a  charm  in  our  eyes. 
The  trees  before  our  window,  the  birds  we  have  fed,  the 
flowers  we  have  watered,  are  parted  from  with  reluctance. 
"The  very  stones  in  the  garden  wall,"  was  the  poet's  excla^ 
mation,  "are  my  intimate  acquaintance."  Pope  remembered 
with  affection  an  old  door-post  that  stood  in  the  yard  of 
his  father's  house;  and  Rousseau  felt  himself  attached  to 
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Annecy  by  a  little  spot  of  green  before  his  window,  that  re- 
minded him  of  his  school-days  at  Boissy.  In  some  bosoms 
the  operations  of  this  mysterious  sympathy  are  indeed 
singular;  and  even  the  door  of  the  chamber  where  we 
may  have  passed  many  painful  hours,  is  not  closed  for  the 
last  time  without  a  sensation  of  sadness.  Cowper  has 
touchingly  described  his  own  sensations  of  sorrow  at  his 
final  separation  from  the  familiar  scenes  of  Berkhamp- 
stead.  "  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  a  parson  has  no 
fee-simple  in  the  house  and  glebe  he  occupies.  There  was 
neither  tree,  nor  gate,  nor  stile,  in  all  that  country,  to 
which  I  did  not  feel  a  relation;  and  the  house  itself  I 
preferred  to  a  palace.  I  was  sent  for  from  London  to 
attend  him  in  his  last  illness,  and  he  died  just  before  I 
arrived.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  I  felt,  for  the  first  time, 
that  I  and  my  native  place  were  disunited  for  ever;  I 
sighed  a  long  adieu  to  fields  and  woods,  from  which  I 
once  thought  I  never  should  be  parted,  and  was  at  no 
time  so  sensible  of  their  beauties,  as  just  when  I  left  them 
all  behind  me,  to  return  no  more  *." 

He  had  not  been  settled  long  in  the  Temple,  before  he 
felt  a  depression  of  spirits,  probably  deepened  by  the 
recollection  of  the  years  he  had  suffered  to  roll  by  unim- 
proved, and  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  overcome.  With, 
these  reflections  mingled  a  consciousness  of  the  uncertain 
character  of  his  religious  belief.  ^His  feelings  may  be  told 
in  his  own  words : — "  I  was  struck,  not  long  after  my 
settlement  in  the  Temple,  with  such  a  dejection  of  spirits 
as  none  but  they  who  have  felt  the  same  can  have  the 
least  conception  of.  Day  and  night  I  was  upon  the  rack, 
lying  down  in  horror,  and  rising  up  in  despair.  I  pre- 

ft*  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  to  Mr.  Rose,  Oct.  19,  1757. 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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sently  lost  all  relish  for  those  studies  to  which  I  had  been 
before  closely  attached.  The  classics  had  no  longer  any 
charms  for  me ;  I  had  need  of  something  more  salutary 
than  amusement,  but  I  had  no  one  to  direct  me  where  to 
find  it." 

Cowper  was  not  one  of  those  who  push  forward  through 
difficulties,  at  first  sight  impenetrable,  confident  that  a  path 
will  open  for  them  among  the  hills  *.  His  courage  fainted 
beneath  the  struggle.  "  At  length,"  he  says,  "  I  met  with 
Herbert's  poems,  and  gothic  and  uncouth  as  they  are,  I  yet 
found  in  them  a  strain  of  piety  which  I  could  not  but 
admire.  This  was  the  only  author  I  had  any  delight  in 
reading.  I  poured  over  him  all  day  long,  and  though  I 
found  not  in  him  what  I  might  have  found — a  cure  for 
my  malady — yet  it  never  seemed  so  much  alleviated,  as 
while  I  was  reading  him.  At  length  I  was  advised,  by  a 
very  near  and  dear  relation,  to  lay  him  aside;  for  he 
thought  such  an  author  more  likely  to  nourish  my  dis- 
order than  to  remove  it."  A  more  salutary  soother  of  his 
malady  than  Herbert's  poems  might  have  been  easily 
selected;  but  if  his  disorder  had  admitted  of  any  allevia- 
tion from  the  fervent  strains  of  a  most  devout  Christian, 
the  poet  of  Bemerton  was  certainly  more  calculated  to 
remove,  than  to  nourish  it. 

Cowper,  as  if  in  despair  of  human  aid,  now  addressed 
himself  to  Him  whose  ear  is  ever  open  to  the  petitions  of 
his  servants.  "  Such,"  he  writes,  "  is  the  rank  our  Re- 
deemer holds  in  our  esteem,  that  we  never  resort  to  him 
but  in  the  last  instance,  when  all  creatures  have  failed  to 
succour  us.  My  hard  heart  was  at  length  softened,  and 
my  stubborn  knees  brought  to  bow.  I  composed  a  set  of 

*  Sharp. 
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prayers,  and  made  frequent  use  of  them.  Weak  as  my 
faith  was,  the  Almighty,  who  will  hot  break  the  bruised 
reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax,  was  graciously  pleased 
to  hear  me.  A  change  of  scene  was  recommendedto  me  ; 
and  I  embraced  an  opportunity  of  going  to  Southamp- 
ton, where  I  spent  several  months.  Soon  after  our  "ar- 
rival, we  walked  to  a  place  called  Freemantle,  about  a 
mile  from  the  town ;  the  morning  was  clear  and  calm ;  the 
sun  shone  bright  upon  the  sea ;  and  the  country  was  the 
most  beautiful  I  had  ever  seen.  We  sat  down  upon  an 
eminence,  at  the  end  of  that  arm  of  the  sea  which  runs 
between  Southampton  and  the  New  Forest.  Here  it  was 
that  on  a  sudden,  as  if  another  sun  had  been  kindled  that 
instant  in  the  heavens,  on  purpose  to  dispel  sorrow  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  I  felt  the  weight  of  all  my  misery  taken 
off;  my  heart  became  light  and  joyful  in  a  moment;  I 
could  have  wept  with  transport  had  I  been  alone.  I  must 
needs  believe  that  nothing  less  than  the  Almighty  Jtat 
could  have  filled  me  with  such  inexpressible  delight:  not 
by  a  gradual  dawning  of  peace,  but,  as  it  were,  with  a 
flash  of  His  life-giving  countenance." 

By  some  of  the  poet's  biographers  this  incident  is 
invested  with  a  miraculous  character;  and  Mr.  Taylor  has 
spoken  of  it  as  a  gracious  dispensation.  Cowper,  in  his 
Narrative,  encourages  the  belief,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
speaks  with  a  mystical  enthusiasm.  But  the  change  he 
experienced  from  gloom  to  cheerfulness  may  surely  be 
accounted  for,  without  assuming  the  special  interposition 
of  Providence.  He  had  exchanged  his  lonely  chambers 
in  the  Temple  for  the  pleasantest  scenery  in  England; 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  dearest  friends,  and  by  the 
side  of  that  beloved  relation,  who  returned  his  affection 
•with  a  more  lasting  tenderness  than  his  own — 

Q2 
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Through  tedious  years  of  doubt  and  pain. 
Fixed  in  her  choice,  and  faithful,  but  in  vain. 

In  1757,  he  was  suddenly  deprived  of  his  father,  who 
expired  before  his  arrival  from  London,  whither  a  message 
had  been  sent  to  him.  He  has  been  accused  of  insensi- 
bility to  this  affliction.  That  it  affected  him  less  painfully 
than  the  death  of  his  mother,  ought  not  to  be  attributed 
to  any  deficiency  of  filial  affection.  He  lost  that  "  softer 
friend"  before  his  tender  spirit  had  learnt  to  lean  upon 
any  other  support,  and  her  form  was  associated  with  all 
the  enjoyments  of  childhood.  Her  hand  had  dried  his 
tears,  her  eyes  had  watched  over  his  slumbers,  and  he  had 
probably  never  forgotten  the  sound  of  her  voice  for  a 
single  hour.  To  his  father,  these  feelings  could  not  apply 
with  equal  vigour;  but  that  he  had  loved  him  with  all  the 
warmth  of  his  affectionate  nature  will  not  be  doubted  by 
any  reader  of  his  poetry.  In  a  very  beautiful  and  affecting 
passage  of  the  Task,  we  find  an  evident  allusion  to  his  own 
history,  and  to  the  lively  society  of  the  Temple,  which 
detained  him  from  the  pleasant  fields  of  Berkhampstead : — 

Some  friend  is  gone,  perhaps  his  son's  best  friend, 

A  father,  whose  authority,  in  show 

When  most  severe,  and  mustering  all  its  force, 

"Was  but  the  graver  countenance  of  love: 

Whose  favour  like  the  clouds  of  spring  might  lour, 

And  utter  now  and  then  an  awful  voice, 

But  had  a  blessing  in  its  darkest  frown, 

Threatening  at  once  and  nourishing  the  plant. 

We  loved,  but  not  enough,  the  gentle  hand 

That  reared  us.     At  a  thoughtless  age,  allured 

By  every  gilded  folly,  we  renounced 

His  sheltering  side,  and  willingly  forwent 

That  converse  which  we  now  in  vainrregret. 

How  gladly  would  the  man  recall  to  life 

The  boy's  neglected  sire. 
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These  are  the  reflections  of  one — 

Himself  grown  sober  in  the  vale  of  years. 

Even  in  the  poem  on  the  Receipt  of  his  Mother's  Pic- 
ture, where  his  memory  lingers  with  so  much  fondness  on 
his  early  infancy,  while  rejoicing  that  she  has  long  ago — 

reached  the  shore 

Where  tempests  never  beat,  nor  billows  roar, 

he  does  not  forget  to  add  that  her — 

.     .     .     loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anchored  by  her  side. 

Cowper  had  advanced  into  his  thirty-second  year  with 
a  rapidly-decreasing  patrimony,  when  the  patronage  of 
his  relation,  Major  Cowper,  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  passing  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  comfortable  inde- 
pendence. Offices  of  clerk  of  the  Journals  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  reading  clerk  and  clerk  of  the  private  com- 
mittees, were  both  vacated  about  the  same  period;  the 
first  by  death,  the  second  by  resignation.  "  He  called  me 
out  of  my  chambers,"  writes  the  poet,  "  and  having  invited 
me  to  take  a  turn  with  him  in  the  garden,  there  made  me 
an  offer  of  the  two  most  profitable  places;  intending  the 
other  for  his  friend  Mr.  Arnold.  Dazzled  by  so  splendid 
a  proposal,  and  not  immediately  reflecting  upon  my  inca- 
pacity to  execute  a  business  of  so  public  a  nature,  I  at 
once  accepted  it;  but  at  the  same  time  (such  was  the 
will  of  Him  whose  hand  was  in  the  whole  matter)  seemed 
to  receive  a  dagger  in  my  heart."  Every  moment,  he 
complained,  added  to  the  smart  of  his  wound.  At  length, 
thinking,  he  said,  like  a  man  in  a  fever,  that  a  change  of 
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position  would  relieve  his  pain,  he  entreated  his  friend  to 
appoint  him  to  the  less  valuable  situation  of  Mr.  Arnold. 
"The  matter  being  thus  settled,  something  like  a  calm 
took  place"  in  his  mind.  But  a  fierce  tempest  was  already 
gathering.  An  opposition  to  Major  Cowper's  right  of 
nomination  began  to  manifest  itself,  and  the  poet  antici- 
pated a  summons  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  to  undergo  an 
examination  respecting  his  fitness  for  the  office.  The 
thought  was  agony  to  him.  "  They  whose  spirits,"  he 
said,  "  are  formed  like  mine,  to  whom  a  public  exhibition 
of  themselves,  on  any  occasion,  is  mortal  poison,  may  have 
some  idea  of  the  horrors  of  my  situation ;  others  can  have 
none."  Week  after  week  he  pored  over  the  Journals,  to 
no  purpose;  quiet  forsook  him  by  day,  and  peace  by 
night;  a  finger  raised  against  him  overcame  his  spirit. 
This  dreadful  state  of  suffering  continued  more  than  half 
a  year.  The  vacation  allowed  of  his  escape  to  Margate ; 
here  he  enjoyed  an  interval  of  repose,  but  the  decline  of 
Autumn  turned  his  thoughts  once  more  to  the  miseries  of 
the  Temple.  Again  he  felt  himself  "  pressed  by  necessity 
on  either  side,  with  nothing  but  despair  in  the  prospect." 
The  skill  of  Dr.  Heberden,  whom  he  consulted,  could  not 
retard  the  progress  of  the  malady  that  was  gradually  over- 
whelming his  intellect  and  his  happiness.  As  the  hour  of 
trial  drew  nigh,  he  began  to  meditate  on  self-destruction; 
his  own  pen  has  recorded  the  anguish  of  his  mind: — 

"  One  evening  in  the  month  of  November,  1763,  as 
soon  as  it  was  dark,  affecting  as  cheerful  and  unconcerned 
an  air  as  possible,  I  went  into  an  apothecary's  shop,  and 
asked  for  a  half-ounce  phial  of  laudanum.  The  man 
seemed  to  observe  me  narrowly;  but  if  he  did,  I  ma- 
naged my  voice  and  countenance  so  as  to  deceive  him. 
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The  day  that  required  my  attendance  at  the  bar  not  being 
yet  come,  and  about  a  week  distant,  I  kept  my  bottle 
close  in  my  side  pocket,  resolved  to  use  it  when  I  could 
be  convinced  there  was  no  other  way  of  escaping.  The 
day  before  the  above-mentioned  period  arrived,  being 
at  Richard's  Coffee-House  at  breakfast,  I  read  a  news- 
paper, and  in  it  a  letter,  which  the  farther  I  perused  it 
the  more  it  engaged  my  attention.  I  cannot  now  recollect 
the  purport  of  it ;  but  before  I  finished,  it  appeared 
demonstrably  true  to  me  that  it  was  a  libel,  or  satire  on 
me.  The  author  seemed  to  be  acquainted  with  my  pur- 
pose of  self-murder,  and  to  have  written  that  letter  on 
purpose  to  hasten  and  secure  the  execution  of  it.  My 
mind  at  this  time  probably  began  to  be  disordered. 
However  it  was,  I  was  certainly  given  up  to  a  strong  delu- 
sion. I  said  within  myself, — Your  cruelty  shall  be  gra- 
tified— you  shall  have  your  revenge ;  and  flinging  down 
the  paper  in  a  fit  of  strong  passion,  rushed  hastily  out  of 
the  house,  directing  my  steps  towards  the  fields,  where  I 
intended  to  find  some  place  to  die  in." 

This  affecting  narrative  need  not  be  prolonged.  The 
intensity  of  his  agony  continued  to  deepen,  until  his 
removal  to  a  private  asylum  at  St.  Albans,  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Cotton,  was  deemed  necessary  by  his  friends.  A 
more  fortunate  selection  could  not  have  been  made.  The 
physician  was  distinguished  by  the  fervour  of  his  piety, 
the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  the  gentleness  of  his 
manners.  Cowper  did  not  forget  to  record  his  virtues : 

....  Cotton,  whose  humanity  sheds  rays 

That  make  superior  skill  Ins  second  praise. — Hope. 

His  mind  Avas  in  a  state  of  terrible  anarchy,  and  five 
months  were  passed  in  one  unbroken  dream  of  despair. 
By  degrees,  the  blackness  of  horror  began  to  disperse, 
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but  he  still  "  carried  a  sentence  of  irrevocable  doom  in 
his  heart."  A  visit  from  his  brother  was  attended  by 
the  happiest  results.  "  As  soon  as  we  were  left  alone," 
writes  Co wper,  "  he  asked  me  how  I  found  myself;  I 
answered,  'As  much  better  as  despair  can  make  me.' 
We  went  together  into  the  garden.  Here,  on  my  ex- 
pressing a  settled  assurance  of  sudden  judgment,  he 

protested  to  me  that  it  was  all  a  delusion I  burst 

into  tears  and  cried  out, — '  If  it  be  a  delusion,  then  am  I 
the  happiest  of  beings.'  Something  like  a  ray  of  hope 
was  now  shot  into  my  heart.  .  .  .  Something  seemed  to 
whisper  to  me  every  moment, — Still  there  is  mercy." 

The  period  of  his  recovery  was  now  approaching,  but  the 
circumstances  attending  it  cannot  be  told  in  such  affecting 
language  as  his  own.  "  I  flung  myself  into  a  chair  near 
the  window,  and  seeing  a  Bible  there,  ventured  once  more 
to  apply  to  it  for  comfort  and  instruction.  The  first  verse 
I  saw  was  the  25th  of  the  3rd  chapter  of  the  Romans : 
*  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the 
remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance 
of  God.'  Immediately  I  received  strength  to  believe,  and 
the  full  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shone  upon 
me.  I  saw  the  sufficiency  of  the  atonement  He  had 
made,  my  pardon  sealed  in  His  blood,  and  all  the  fulness 
and  completeness  of  His  justification.  In  a  moment  I 
believed  and  received  the  Gospel.  Whatever  my  friend, 
Madan,  had  said  to  me,  so  long  before,  revived  in  all  its 
clearness,  '  with  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  with 
power.'  Unless  the  Almighty  arm  had  been  under  me, 
I  think  I  should  have  died  with  gratitude  and  joy.  My 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  my  voice  choked  with  trans- 
port; I  could  only  look  up  to  heaven  in  silent  tears,  over- 
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whelmed  with  love  and  wonder."  His  religious  joy 
flowed  into  verse ;  the  following  poem  he  called  a  Spe- 
cimen of  his  First  Christian  Thoughts.  It  was  the  earliest 
song  of  the  harp  that  had  hung  so  long  upon  the  willow 
tree. 

How  blest  thy  creature  is,  O  God, 

When  with  a  single  eye 
He  views  the  lustre  of  thy  word, 

The  day-spring  from  on  high ! 

Through  all  the  storms  that  veil  the  skies, 

And  frown  on  earthly  things, 
The  Sun  of  Righteousness  he  eyes 

With  healing  on  his  wings. 

Struck  by  that  light,  the  human  heart, 

A  barren  soil  no  more, 
Sends  the  sweet  smell  of  grace  abroad, 

Where  serpents  lurked  before  ! 

The  sou),  a  dreary  province  once 

Of  Satan's  dark  domain, 
Feels  a  new  empire  formed  within, 

And  owns  a  heavenly  reign. 

The  glorious  orb,  whose  golden  beams 

The  fruitful  year  control, 
Since  first,  obedient  to  thy  word 

He  started  from  the  goal, 

Has  cheered  the  nations  with  the  joys 

His  orient  rays  impart ; 
But,  Jesus,  'tis  thy  light  alone 

Can  shine  upon  the  heart. 

His  resolution  to  withdraw  entirely  from  active  life 
inspired  a  still  more  beautiful  strain  of  gratitude  to  God. 
It  breathes  a  fragrant  freshness  after  the  storm. 

Far  from  the  world,  O  Lord,  I  flee, 

From  strife  and  tumult  far  ; 
From  scenes  where  Satan  wages  still 

His  most  successful  war. 
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The  calm  retreat,  the  silent  shade, 

With  prayer  and  praise  agree; 
And  seem  by  thy  sweet  bounty  made 

For  those  who  follow  thee. 

There,  if  thy  Spirit  touch  the  soul 

And  grace  her  mean  abode, 
Oh  !  with  what  peace,  and  joy,  and  love 

She  communes  with  her  God  ! 

There,  like  the  nightingale,  she  pours 

Her  solitary  lays ; 
Nor  asks  a  witness  of  a  song, 

Nor  thirsts  for  human  praise. 

Author  and  guardian  of  my  life, 

Sweet  source  of  light  divine, 
And,  (all  harmonious  names  in  one) 

My  Saviour,  thou  art  mine  ! 

What  thanks  I  owe  thee,  and  what  love, 

A  boundless,  endless  store, 
Shall  echo  through  the  realms  above 

When  time  shall  be  no  more. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1765,  he  took  leave  of  his  friend 
Dr.  Cotton,  \vith  whom  he  had  resided  eighteen  months, 
and  after  passing  a  few  days  with  his  brother,  at  Cam- 
bridge, retired  to  lodgings  provided  for  him  at  Hunting- 
don. Having  determined  never  more  to  revisit  the 
metropolis,  he  resigned  the  commissionership  of  bank- 
rupts, of  the  annual  value  of  sixty  pounds,  though  by  this 
act  his  means  were  so  reduced  as  to  be  scarcely  sufficient 
for  his  maintenance.  "  But,"  he  adds,  "  I  would  rather 
have  starved  in  reality,  than  deliberately  offend  my 
Saviour." 

We  may  admit  the  sincerity  of  this  sentiment,  while 
we  notice  the  dangerous  tendency  of  it.  To  decline  all 
intercourse  with  the  world  may  not  be  less  displeasing  to 
its  Divine  Ruler  than  we  know  it  to  be  contrary  to  the 
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spirit  of  our  religion.  Society  is  a  conjugation  of  many 
duties,  some  of  which  are  assigned  to  every  individual. 
Cowper  has  himself  declared. — 

Truth  is  not  local,  God  alike  pervades 

And  fills  the  world  of  traffic  and  the  shades, 

And  may  be  feared  amidst  the  busiest  scenes, 

Or  scorned  where  business  ne'er  intervenes. — Retirement. 

In  looking  back  upon  Cowper's  London  life,  a  few 
remarks  appear  to  be  required.  There  cannot  be  any 
doubt  that  the  extent  of  his  errors,  while  residing  in  the 
Temple,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  poet,  it 
ought  always  to  be  remembered,  is  his  own  accuser;  all  the 
imputations  upon  his  conduct  were  furnished  by  himself, 
in  a  narrative  written  thirty  years  after  the  events  de- 
scribed. Amusements,  which  many  good  and  many 
learned  men  have  regarded  as  harmless  and  even  salutary 
he  then  shrank  from  with  horror.  When,  therefore,  we 
find  him  expressing  a  determination  never  to  revisit 
London,  because  it  was  the  scene  of  his  "  former  abomi- 
nations," we  must  allow  some  deduction  to  be  made  from 
the  over-statement  of  the  writer. 

Justice  has  never  been  done  to  the  early  virtues  of 
Cowper.  In  those  poems, — the  first  effusions  of  his 
unpractised  muse, — in  which  he  pours  out  his  heart  to 
his  cousin,  Jane  Cowper,  expressions  of  humble  religious 
feeling  are  to  be  found,  not  unworthy  the  writer  of  the 
Task.  Even  then  his  prayer  was  for 

.     .     .     .  Virtue,  without  which  nor  wealth, 
Nor  Delia  can  avail  to  make  me  blest. 

The  thought  of  the  vanity  of  life  was  also  present  with, 
him, — 
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Since  then  in  vain  we  strive  to  guard 

Our  frailty  from  the  foe, 
Lord,  let  me  live  not  unprepared 

To  meet  the  fatal  blow*. 

In  one  of  his  early  letters  to  Lady  Hesketh  he  gives  an 
amusing  sketch  of  the  society  at  Huntingdon. 

"  The  longer  I  live  here  the  better  I  like  the  place,  and  the 
people  who  belong  to  it.  I  am  upon  very  good  terras  with  no 
less  than  five  families,  besides  two  or  three  odd  scrambling 
fellows  like  myself.  The  last  acquaintance  I  made  here  is 
with  the  race  of  Unwins,  consisting  of  father  and  mother, 
son  and  daughter,  the  most  comfortable,  social  folks  you  ever 
knew.  The  son  is  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  one  of  the 
most  unreserved  and  amiable  young  men  I  ever  conversed 
with.  .  .  .  The  father  is  a  clergyman,  and  the  son  is  designed 

for  orders Another  acquaintance  I  have  lately  made 

is  with  a  Mr.  Nicholson,  a  north-country  divine,  very  poor, 
but  very  good  and  very  happy.  He  reads  prayers  here  twice 
a  day  all  the  year  round,  and  travels  on  foot  to  serve  two 
churches  every  Sunday  through  the  year,  his  journey  out  and 
home  again  being  sixteen  miles.  I  supped  with  him  last 
night.  He  gave  me  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  black  jug  of  ale 
of  his  own  brewing,  and  doubtless  brewed  by  his  own  hands. 

*  The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  communicated  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  January,  1786j  by  one  who  professed  to 
have  "  a  distant  knowledge  of  Mr.  Cowper's  history."  "  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Cowper  was  a  man  once  immersed  in  all  the  gaieties 
of  the  town.  If  respect  for  his  present  character  did  not  restrain 
me,  perhaps  I  might  have  said,  that  he  was  not  free  from  its  vices. 
He  was  the  companion  and  delight  of  a  convivial  and  jolly  circle, 
whose  society  he  has  long  renounced,  and  whose  system  of  life  he 
has  been  convinced,  perhaps  somewhat  suddenly  convinced,  he  could 
neither  safely  nor  happily  persist  in."  To  this  letter  Cowper  refers, 
in  terms  of  approbation,  to  Lady  Hesketh,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
assumed  that  he  was  too  intimately  connected  with  the  gay  society 
of  the  Temple. 
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Another  of  my  acquaintance  is  Mr. ,  a  thin,  tall  old  man, 

and  as  good  as  he  is  thin.  He  drinks  nothing  but  water,  and 
eats  no  flesh,  partly  (I  believe)  from  a  religious  scruple,  (for 
he  is  very  religious,)  and  partly  in  the  spirit  of  a  valetudi- 
narian. He  is  to  be  met  with  every  morning  of  his  life,  at 
about  six  o'clock,  at  a  fountain  of  very  fine  water,  about  a 
mile  from  the  town,  which  is  reckoned  extremely  like  the 
Bristol  Spring.  Both  being  early  risers,  and  the  only  early 
walkers  in  the  place,  we  soon  became  acquainted.  His  great 
piety  can  be  equalled  by  nothing  but  his  great  regularity ;  for 
he  is  the  most  perfect  time-piece  in  the  world.  I  am  per- 
suaded, in  short,  that  if  I  had  the  choice  of  all  England, 
where  to  fix  my  abode,  I  could  not  have  chosen  better  for 
myself,  and  most  likely  I  should  not  have  chosen  so  well." 

Cowper's  admission  into  the  family  of  Mrs.  Unwin  was 
one  of  the  happiest  events  of  his  life,  and  his  gratitude 
taught  him  to  trace  the  hand  of  Providence  in  this  mer- 
ciful dispensation.  How  much  more  desolate  would  his 
future  hours  of  suffering  have  heen,  uncheerecl  by  the 
affectionate  solicitude  of  her  to  whom,  in  the  warmth  of 
his  thankfulness,  he  gave  the  name  of  a  second  mother. 
He  entered  his  new  abode,  November  llth,  1765.  The 
simple  tenor  of  his  life  is  described  in  a  letter  to  Lady 
Hesketh. 

"  We  breakfast  commonly  between  eight  and  nine;  till 
eleven  we  read  either  the  Scripture  or  the  sermons  of  some 
faithful  preacher ;  at  eleven  we  attend  divine  service,  which 
is  performed  here  everyday;  and  from  twelve  to  three  we 
separate  and  amuse  ourselves  as  we  please.  During  that 
interval,  I  read  in  mine  own  apartment,  or  walk,  or  ride,  or 
work  in  the  garden.  We  seldom  sit  an  hour  after  dinner, 
but,  if  the  weather  permit,  adjourn  into  the  garden,  where, 
with  Mrs.  Unwin  and  her  son,  I  have  generally  the  pleasure 
of  religious  conversation  till  tea-time.  If  it  rains,  or  is  too 
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windy  for  walking,  we  either  converse  within  doors,  or  sing 
some  hymns  of  Martin's  Collection,  and  by  the  help  of  Mrs. 
Unwin's  harpsichord  make  up  a  tolerable  concert,  in  which 
our  hearts  are  the  best  and  most  musical  performers.  After 
tea  we  sally  forth  to  take  a  walk  in  good  earnest,  and  we  have 
generally  travelled  four  miles  before  we  see  home  again.  At 
night  we  read  and  converse  till  supper,  and  commonly  finish 
the  evening  either  with  hymns  or  with  a  sermon:  and  last  of 
all  the  family  are  called  to  prayers.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
such  a  life  as  this  is  consistent  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness : 
accordingly  we  are  all  happy,  and  dwell  together  in  unity  as 
brethren.  Mrs.  Unwin  has  almost  a  maternal  affection  for  me, 
and  I  have  something  very  like  a  filial  one  for  her,  and  her 
son  and  I  are  brothers.  Blessed  be  the  God  of  our  salvation 
for  such  companions  and  for  such  a  life ;  above  all,  for  a  heart 
to  relish  it." 

But  Cowper's  joy,  in  the  words  of  old  Michael  Dray- 
ton,  was  always  swallow-winged.  The  unhappy  death  of 
Mr.  Unwin,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  the  July  of  1767, 
severely  afflicted  him.  "  This  awful  dispensation,"  he 
wrote,  "has  left  an  impression  upon  our  spirits  which 
will  not  presently  he  worn  off.  May  it  be  a  lesson  to  us 
to  watch,  since  we  know  not  the  day,  nor  the  hour  when 
our  Lord  cometh.  At  nine  o'clock  last  Sunday  morning, 
Mr.  Unwin  was  in  perfect  health,  and  as  likely  to  live 
twenty  years  as  either  of  us,  and  by  the  following  Thursday 
he  was  a  corpse.  The  few  short  intervals  of  sense  that 
•were  indulged  him,  he  spent  in  earnest  prayer,  and  in  the 
expression  of  a  firm  trust  and  confidence  in  the  only 
Saviour.  To  that  stronghold  we  must  resort  at  last,  if 
ive  would  have  hope  in  death ;  when  every  other  refuge 
fails,  we  are  glad  to  fly  to  the  only  shelter  to  which  we 
can  repair  to  any  purpose ;  and  happy  is  it  for  us  when 
the  false  ground  we  have  chosen  for  ourselves,  breaks 
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under  us,  and  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  that  Rock  which  can  never  be  shaken." 

While  the  disconsolate  family  were  deliberating  upon 
their  future  abode,  their  connexion  with  Huntingdon 
being  dissolved,  the  accidental  visit  of  the  Rev.  John 
Newton,  then  Curate  of  Olney,  determined  them  to  fix 
their  residence  in  that  town,  and  they  accordingly  re- 
moved there  in  the  October  of  1767*.  The  parsonage 
house  was  divided  from  Cowper's  garden  by  an  orchard, 
over  which  he  rented  a  path ;  for  this  privilege  he  paid 
a  guinea  a  year,  and  the  place  retains  to  this  day  the 
name  of  the  Guinea  Field. 

From  an  anecdote  related  by  Lady  Hesketh,  Cowper's 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Newton  seems  to  have  been  productive 
of  injurious  consequences  to  his  health.  "  He  was  men- 
tioning," she  writes,  "  that  for  one  or  two  summers,  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  taking  his  walk  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  which  he  thought  had  hurt  him  a 
good  deal ;  '  but,'  continued  he,  '  I  could  not  help  it,  for 
it  was  when  Mr.  Newton  was  here,  and  we  made  it  a  rule 
to  pass  four  days  in  the  week  together.  "We  dined  at 
one ;  and  it  was  Mr.  N. — 's  rule  for  tea  to  be  on  the 
table  at  four  o'clock,  for  at  six  we  broke  up.'  '  Well 
then,'  said  I,  '  if  you  had  your  time  to  yourself  after  six, 
you  would  have  good  time  for  an  evening's  walk,  I 
should  have  thought.'  '  No,'  said  he,  c  after  six  we  had 
service  or  lectures,  or  something  of  that  kind,  which 
lasted  till  supper.' " 

There  is  considerable  obscurity  in  these  remarks;  if 

*  At  Olney,  Mrs.  Unwin  rented  a  small  house  and  garden  at 
about  121.  a  year;  our  poet  lived  with  his  friend  as  boarder;  and 
they  kept  only  one  maid  servant,  a  gardener,  and  a  footman. — 
Carry. 
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the  party  broke  up  at  six,  it  was  of  course  impossible  for 
them  to  have  lectures  that  lasted  till  supper.  The  ar- 
rangement manifested  a  very  erroneous  judgment. 

Southey  seems  to  have  formed  a  correct  estimate  of 
Newton's  influence  over  Cowper.  "  A  sincerer  friend  he 
could  not  have  found ;  he  might  have  found  a  more  dis- 
creet one."  His  mind  was  vigorous,  his  piety  ardent,  his 
acquirements  considerable,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
world  extensive.  "  My  course  of  study,"  he  said,  "  like 
that  of  a  surgeon,  has  principally  consisted  in  walking 
the  hospital."  His  conversation,  as  recorded  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Cecil,  was  lively  and  forcible;  but  wanted  that 
benignity  and  joyousness  of  spirit  which  might  have 
poured  balm  into  the  wounds  of  Cowper.  "  Walking 
through  St.  Bartholomew's  or  Bedlam,"  he  observed, 
*'  must  deeply  affect  a  feeling  mind ;  but,  in  reality,  this 
world  is  a  far  worse  scene.  It  has  but  two  wards ;  in  the 
one  men  are  miserable ;  in  the  other,  mad."  The  effect 
of  his  new  associations  soon  became  apparent  in  his  cor- 
respondence. To  oblige  his  friend,  Cowper  contributed 
the  beautiful  Hymns  which  have  conferred  so  much 
celebrity  upon  the  Olney  collection.  Their  unaffected 
and  touching  simplicity  has  recommended  them  to  every 
Christian  heart. 

Lord !  I  believe  thou  hast  prepared 
(Unworthy  though  I  be,) 

For  me  a  blood-bought  free  reward, 
A  golden  harp  for  me. 

'Tis  strung  and  tuned  for  endless  years, 

And  formed  by  power  divine, 
To  sound  in  God  the  Father's  ears 

No  other  name  but  thine. 

One  of  the  poet's  biographers  supposes  the  few  first 
years  of  his  residence  at  Olney  to  have  been  "  the  hap- 
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piest  of  his  life, — associated  intimately  with  his  beloved 
friend,  Mr.  Newton,  and  availing  himself  of  his  valuable 
assistance  in  his  efforts  to  acquire  divine  knowledge,  his 
heart  became  established  in  the  truth,  and  he  experienced 
that  degree  of  confidence  in  God  which  alone  can  ensure 
peace  of  mind  and  real  tranquillity."  But  this  pleasing 
picture  gathers  no  light  from  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Great- 
head,  who  has  been  called  the  religious  biographer  of 
Cowper. 

"  The  most  tolerable  days,"  he  writes,  "  that  he  spent,, 
in  the  customary  state  of  his  mind,  he  has  described  to 
me,  as  begun  with  traces  of  horror,  left  by  the  most 
frightful  dreams.  The  forenoon  being  employed  in 
composition,  became  gradually  less  distressing.  Before 
dinner  he  usually  walked  two  hours  in  the  air.  The 
rural  prospects  and  muscular  exercise  contributed  to  his 
further  relief.  If  at  dinner,  and  during  the  afternoon,  he 
had  the  company  of  an  intimate  friend  or  two,  which  was 
frequently  the  case  during  the  last  ten  years  that  he  lived 
in  this  neighbourhood,  their  conversation  seemed  to 
afford  the  principal  alleviation  to  his  habitual  burden. 
But  as  night  approached  his  gloom  of  mind  regularly 
increased ;  and  when  he  went  to  bed,  it  was  not  to  rest, 
but  to  be  again  harassed  in  slumber  with  the  terrifying 
images  of  a  bewildered  fancy,  neither  restrained  by  the 
control  of  reason,  nor  diverted  by  external  objects." 
These  midnight  visions  received  an  additional  horror 
from  Cowper's  belief  in  the  supernatural  origin  of  dreams. 
Speaking  of  his  own  to  Lady  Hesketh,  he  says,  "  Mine 
are  of  a  texture  that  will  not  suffer  me  to  ascribe  them  to 
so  inadequate  a  cause  *,  or  to  any  cause  but  the  opera- 
tion of  an  exterior  agency.  I  have  a  mind,"  he  adds,  "  as 

*  To  the  fancy. 
VOL.  II.  R 
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free  from  superstition  as  any  man  living;  neither  do  I  give 
heed  to  dreams  in  general  as  predictive,  though  particular 
dreams  I  believe  to  be  so." 

His  belief  in  God's  abandonment  of  him  was  ever  pre- 
sent. A  gentleman  named  Collins,  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  who  occasionally  visited  Mr.  Newton,  has 
mentioned  the  poet's  practice  during  these  melancholy 
hours  of  composing  lines  descriptive  of  his  forlorn  con- 
dition*. George  Dyer  has  preserved  one  of  these  sin- 
gular effusions  t. 

Cacsus  amor  meus  eat  et  nostro  crimine;  cujus 

Ah  cujus  posthinc  potero  latitare  sub  alls. 

My  love  is  slain,  and  by  my  crime  is  slain, — 

Ah !  now  beneath  whose  wings  shall  I  repose. 

But  his  mental  sufferings  did  not  interfere  with  the 
fervour  of  his  piety,  or  the  activity  of  his  benevolence. 
Mr.  Newton  told  Mr.  Cecil  that  he  regarded  Cowper  in 
the  light  of  a  curate,  so  unwearied  was  his  attendance 
upon  the  sick  and  the  afflicted.  He  had,  indeed,  of  his 
own,  little  but  sympathy  to  bestow,  but  the  liberality  of  a 
gentleman  named  Thornton,  a  merchant  in  London,  placed 
ample  funds  at  his  disposal.  That  excellent  individual's 
';  industry  in  doing  good,"  has  been  recorded  by  the  poet 
in  a  strain  worthy  of  his  virtues. 

Cowper's  sky  was  soon  to  be  darkened  by  a  deeper  cloud. 
The  death  of  his  brother,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  at- 
tached, in  the  early  spring  of  ]  776,  was  a  heavy  calamity. 

*  Even  during  Mr.  Newton's  residence  at  Olney,  Cowper  does 
not  appear  to  have  communicated  his  sufferings  to  him.  Writing 
to  that  gentleman,  September  8th,  1783,  he  says, — "  I  have  been 
lately  more  dejected  and  more  distressed  than  usual ;  more  harassed 
by  dreams  in  the  night,  and  more  deeply  poisoned  by  them  on  the 
following  day.  .  .  .  You  knew  not  what  I  suffered  when  you  were 
here,  nor  was  there  any  need  you  should." 

•f-  Supplement  to  History  of  University  of  Cambridge,  vol.  ii. 
p.  111. 
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Peace  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  worth  ! 
A  man  of  letters  and  of  manners  too  ! 
Of  manners  sweet  as  virtue  always  wears, 
When  gay  good-humour  dresses  her  in  smiles*. 

The  advances  of  that  terrible  disease  of  which  he  was 
again  to  become  the  victim,  appear  to  have  been  gradual. 
We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Cecil,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Newton,  that  the  first  symptoms  of  the  returning  disorder 
"  were  discovered  one  morning  in  his  conversation,  soon 
after  he  had  undertaken  a  new  engagement  in  composi- 
tion." The  visitation  broke  upon  him  in  its  full  horror, 
in  the  January  of  1773,  a  period  whose  recurrence  he  ever 
after  contemplated  with  superstitious  terror,  numbering 
the  nights  as  they  passed,  and  in  the  morning  blessing 
himself  that  no  harm  had  happened  t.  The  duration  of 
his  malady  is  variously  stated;  but  it  has  been  ascertained, 
from  a  diligent  examination  of  his  correspondence,  that 
the  earliest  indication  of  returning  health  occurs  in  a 
letter  of  the  12th  of  November,  1776J.  There  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  affecting  in  thus  leaping  over,  at  a  single 
step,  so  wide  and  dark  a  chasm  in  the  poet's  history. 
Dreadful  indeed  must  have  been  his  agony  in  that  melan- 
choly season,  when  the  glimmering  light  of  reason  only 
served  to  magnify  to  his  distempered  eye  the  phantoms  of 
delusion.  "He  entertained  a  settled  conviction,"  says 
Mr.  Greathead,  "  that  the  Lord,  after  having  renewed  him 
in  holiness,  had  doomed  him  to  everlasting  perdition. 

*  Several  letters  from  John  Cowper  to  Mr.  Gough  the  antiquary 
may  be  seen  in  Nichols'  Lit.  Anecdotes,  vol.  viii.,  p.  561.  They  are 
often  lively,  and  display  an  inquiring  and  cultivated  mind.  See  also 
vol.  vi.  p.  115,  Note.  The  first  poem  in  the  eighty-first  volume  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine^  p.  374,  was  written  by  him. 

•f  See  his  letter  to  Newton,  July  5,  1790.  Private  Correspond- 
ence. 

£  Life,  by  Memes,  p.  121. 
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The  doctrines  in  which  he  had  been  established,  directly 
opposed  such  a  conclusion,  and  he  remained  still  equally 
convinced  of  this  general  truth;  but  he  supposed  himself 
to  be  the  only  person  that  ever  believed  with  the  heart 
unto  righteousness,  and  was  notwithstanding  excluded 
from  salvation.  In  this  state  of  mind,  with  a  deplorable 
consistency,  he  ceased  not  only  from  attendance  upon 
public  and  domestic  worship,  but  likewise  from  every 
attempt  at  private  prayer;  apprehending  that  for  him  to 
implore  mercy,  would  be  opposing  the  determinate  counsel 
of  God." 

One  of  the  first  objects  that  diverted  his  mind  was  a 
young  leveret,  presented  to  him  by  a  neighbour.  His 
account  of  Puss,  Tiney,  and  Bess,  will  long  form  one  of 
the  pleasantest  chapters  in  natural  history. 

The  spring  of  1780  found  him  busied  with  a  new  occu- 
pation. "  My  passion  for  landscape  drawing,"  he  writes, 
"  has  entirely  absorbed  every  other  humour.  I  draw 
mountains,  valleys,  woods,  and  streams,  and  ducks,  and 
dab-chicks.  I  admire  them  myself,  and  Mrs.  Unwin 
admires  them ;  and  her  praise  and  my  praise  put  together 
are  fame  enough  for  me."  In  another  letter,  written  long 
after,  he  says,  "  Many  figures  were  the  fruit  of  my  labours, 
which  had  at  least  the  merit  of  being  unparalleled  by  any 
production  either  of  art  or  nature.  But  before  the  year  was 
ended  I  had  occasion  to  wonder  at  the  progress  that  may  be 
made,  in  despite  of  natural  deficiency,  by  dint  alone  of  prac- 
tice, for  I  actually  produced  three  landscapes  which  a  lady 
thought  worthy  of  being  framed  and  glazed."  The  lady 
referred  to  was  Lady  Austen,  who,  before  her  departure  to 
France  in  1802,  presented  one  of  them  to  Mr.  Knight,  to 
whom  her  husband,  M.  Tardiff,  gave  the  remaining  sketches 
after  her  death.  One  of  them — ruins,  with  a  view  of  the 
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sea,  and  figures — was  engraved  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine for  June,  1804.  With  these  pictures,  Cowper  termi- 
nated his  application  to  the  fine  arts,  lest,  as  he  pleasantly 
remarked  to  Mrs.  King,  by  any  productions  of  inferior 
merit  he  should  forfeit  the  honour  he  had  so  fortunately 
acquired.  His  eyes  also  suffered  from  the  pursuit,  and 
the  charm  of  the  occupation  had  faded  with  its  novelty. 
"  That  nerve  of  my  imagination,"  he  said,  "  that  feels  the 
touch  of  any  particular  amusement,  twangs  under  the 
energy  of  the  pressure  with  so  much  vehemence,  that  it 
soon  becomes  sensible  of  weariness  and  fatigue." 

The  affection  of  Mrs.  Unwin  opened  a  pleasanter  and 
more  lasting  source  of  amusement.  The  product  of  the 
winter's  labour  (1780-1)  was  sufficient  to  form  a  volume,  to 
be  known  in  due  time,  as  the  author  wrote  to  Mr.  Unwin,  by 
the  names  of  the  Progress  of  Error,  Truth,  Table  Talk, 
and  Expostulation.  He  communicates  the  intelligence 
in  his  liveliest  manner  to  Mr.  Hill: — "I  am  in  the  press, 
and  it  is  in  vain  to  deny  it.  My  labours  are  principally 
the  production  of  the  last  winter;  all,  indeed,  except  a  few 
of  the  minor  pieces.  When  I  can  find  no  other  occupa- 
tion, I  think;  and  when  I  think,  I  am  very  apt  to  do  it  in 
rhyme.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  season  of  the  year, 
which  generally  pinches  off  the  flowers  of  poetry,  unfolds 
mine,  such  as  they  are,  and  crowns  me  with  a  winter 
garland.  In  this,  therefore,  I  and  my  contemporary  bards 
are  by  no  means  upon  a  par.  They  write  when  the  de- 
lightful influences  of  fine  weather,  fine  prospects,  and  a 
brisk  motion  of  the  animal  spirits,  make  poetry  almost  the 
language  of  nature ;  and  I,  when  icicles  depend  from  all 
the  leaves  of  the  Parnassian  laurel,  and  when  a  reasonable 
man  would  as  little  expect  to  succeed  in  verse,  as  to  hear 
a  blackbird  whistle."  He  was,  however,  doomed  to  meet 
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with  a  disappointment.  By  the  dilatoriness  of  the  book- 
seller, or  the  printer,  the  volume  was  delayed  until  the 
publishing  season  was  over;  and  when,  as  he  playfully 
remarked  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  had  expected  an  adver- 
tisement blast  blown  through  every  newspaper,  would 
have  announced  that  the  Poet  was  coming!  he  found  his 
work  laid  aside  until  the  following  winter.  But  the  delay 
was  not  without  its  advantages,  for  it  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  correcting  the  press  himself,  of  polishing 
the  versification,  and  enlarging  the  contents. 

The  autumn  of  1 781  is  marked  in  the  history  of  Cowper 
as  the  commencement  of  his  intimacy  with  Lady  Austen, 
who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Jones,  at 
Clifton,  near  OIney.  Hayley  gives  the  following  romantic 
account  of  her  introduction  to  the  poet: — "  As  the  two 
ladies  chanced  to  call  at  a  shop  in  Olney,  opposite  to  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  Cowper  observed  them  from  his 
window;  although  naturally  shy,  and  now  rendered  more 
so  by  his  very  long  illness,  he  was  so  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  the  strangers,  that  he  requested  Mrs.  Unwin 
to  invite  them  to  tea.  So  strong  was  his  reluctance  to 
admit  the  company  of  strangers,  that  after  he  had  occa- 
sioned this  invitation,  he  was  for  a  long  time  unwilling  to 
join  the  little  party;  but  having  forced  himself  at  last  to 
engage  in  conversation  with  Lady  Austen,  he  was  so 
reanimated  by  her  colloquial  talents,  that  he  attended 
the  ladies  on  their  return  to  Clifton,  and  from  that  time 
continued  so  to  cultivate  the  regard  of  the  new  acquaint- 
ance that  she  soon  received  from  him  the  familiar^and 
endearing  title  of  Sister  Anne."  Cowper  drew  a  delightful 
portrait  of  her  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Unwin  : — "  She  is  a  lively, 
agreeable  woman;  has  seen  much  of  the  world,  and 
accounts  it  a  great  simpleton,  as  it  is.  She  laughs,  and 
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makes  laugh,  without  seeming  to  lahour  at  it.  *  * 
She  has  a  degree  of  gratitude  in  her  composition,  so  quick 
a  sense  of  obligation  as  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  any  rank 
of  life;  discover  but  a  wish  to  please  her,  and  she  never 
forgets  it;  not  only  thanks  you,  but  the  tears  will  start 
into  her  eyes  at  the  recollection  of  the  smallest  service. 
With  these  fine  feelings  she  has  the  most  harmless  viva- 
city you  can  imagine ;  half  an  hour's  conversation  with 
her  will  convince  you  that  she  is  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent, pious,  and  agreeable  ladies  you  ever  met  with." 

Qualities  like  these  were  certain  to  be  appreciated  by 
one  who  confessed  that,  though  he  had  been  long  a 
recluse,  he  had  not  the  temper  of  one,  and  was  not  in  the 
least  an  enemy  to  cheerfulness  and  good  humour.  Lady 
Austen,  equally  delighted  with  her  new  friend,  and 
pleased  with  the  prospect  of  so  agreeable  a  retirement  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  her  sister's  residence,  determined 
to  take  up  her  abode  at  Olney,  and  the  vicarage  was 
accordingly  prepared  for  her  reception.  "  From  a  scene 
of  most  uninterrupted  retirement,"  Cowper  wrote  to  Mr. 
TJnwin,  "  we  have  passed  at  once  into  a  state  of  constant 
engagement.  The  addition  of  an  individual  has  made  all 
this  difference.  Lady  Austen  and  we  pass  our  days 
alternately  at  each  other's  chateau.  In  the  morning  I 
walk  with  one  or  other  of  the  ladies,  and  in  the  afternoon 
wind  thread."  Who  has  forgotten  the  Pic  Nic  at  the 
Spinnie?  "Yesterday  se'nnight  we  all  dined  together  in 
the  Spinnie — a  most  delightful  retirement,  belonging  to 
Mrs.  Throckmorton,  of  Weston.  Lady  Austen's  lackey, 
and  a  lad  that  waits  on  me  in  the  garden,  drove  a  wheel- 
barrow full  of  eatables  and  drinkables  to  the  scene  of 
our  fete  champetre.  A  board  laid  over  the  top  of  the 
wheelbarrow  served  us  for  a  table;  our  dining-room  was  a 
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root-house  lined  with  moss  and  ivy.  At  six  o'clock,  the 
servants,  who  had  dined  under  a  great  elm  upon  the 
ground  at  a  little  distance,  boiled  the  kettle,  and  the  said 
wheelbarrow  served  us  for  a  tea-table*." 

In  the  March  of  1782,  his  poems  were  given  to  the 
public,  but  their  reception  was  cold,  and  their  sale  lan- 
guid. He  had  lived  in  seclusion  so  many  years  that  the 
mirthful  student  of  the  Temple  had  faded  from  the 
memory  of  his  associates ;  and  no  snatches  of  melody  had 
broken  upon  the  popular  ear,  to  remind  it  of  the  harp 
suspended  in  the  hermitage  at  Olney.  Nor  was  the 
aspect  of  the  volume  very  attractive  to  the  literary  reader; 
yet  Cowper  had  laboured  to  sweeten  the  edges  of  the 
chalice.  He  was  willing,  he  said,  "  at  first  setting  out, 
to  catch  the  public  by  the  ear,  and  hold  them  by  it,  as  fast 
as  possible,  that  they  may  be  willing  to  hear  one  on  the 
second  or  third  occasion."  A  lively  air  he  thought  neces- 
sary to  recommend  his  muse,  who,  if  she  "  had  gone  forth 
clad  in  quaker-colour,  might  walk  from  one  end  of  London 
to  the  other,  as  little  noticed  as  if  she  were  one  of  the 
sisterhood  indeedt."  He  did  not  entirely  fail  of  his  reward. 
From  the  philosophic  Franklin  he  received  a  gratifying 
letter,  and  a  friend  communicated  to  him  the  more  com- 
fortable commendation  of  Johnson;  but  from  his  early 
companions,  Thurlow  and  Colman,  to  whom  he  presented 
the  volume,  he  obtained  no  reply. 

The  poems,  without  possessing  the  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  genius,  abounded  in  lively  and  graphic  illus- 
trations of  manners  and  sentiments,  in  pure  and  lofty 
morality,  and  sustained  and  dignified  declamation.  In 
several  passages,  the  pencil  that  designed  the  delightful 

•  To  Unwin,  July  29,  1780. 
•f-  Private  Correspondence. 
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scenes  in  the  Task  might  be  easily  recognised, — to  these 

belongs  the  description  of  a  storm. — 

See  where  it  smokes  along  the  sounding  plain, 
Blown  all  aslant, — a  driving,  dashing  rain. 

The  following  specimens  will  present  a  view  of  the 
general  beauties  of  the  volume.  The  first,  in  particular, 
breathes  a  serious  tenderness. 

THE   WALK    TO    EM  MA  US. 

It  happened  on  a  solemn  eventide, 

Soon  after  He  that  was  our  surety  died, 

Two  bosom  friends,  each  pensively  inclined, 

The  scene  of  all  those  sorrows  left  behind, 

Sought  their  own  village ;  busied  as  they  went 

In  musings  worthy  of  the  great  event : 

They  spake  of  him  they  loved,  of  him  whose  life, 

Though  blameless,  had  incurred  perpetual  strife, 

Whose  deeds  had  left,  in  spite  of  hostile  arts, 

A  deep  memorial  graven  on  their  hearts. 

The  recollection,  like  a  vein  of  ore, 

The  farther  traced,  enriched  them  still  the  more ; 

They  thought  him,  and  they  justly  thought  him,  one 

Sent  to  do  more  than  he  appeared  t'  have  done; 

T'  exalt  a  people,  and  to  place  them  high 

Above  all  else,  and  wondered  he  should  die. 

Ere  yet  they  brought  their  journey  to  an  end, 

A  Stranger  joined  them,  courteous  as  a  friend, 

And  asked  them  with  a  kind  engaging  air, 

What  their  affliction  was,  and  begged  a  share. 

Informed,  he  gathered  up  the  broken  thread, 

And,  truth  and  wisdom  gracing  all  he  said, 

Explained,  illustrated,  and  searched  so  well 

The  tender  theme  on  which  they  chose  to  dwell, 

That,  reaching  home,  "  The  night,"  they  said,  "  is  near, 

We  must  not  now  be  parted,  sojourn  here :" — 

The  new  acquaintance  soon  became  a  guest, 

And  made  so  welcome  at  their  simple  feast, 

He  blessed  their  bread,  but  vanished  at  the  word, 

And  left  them  both  exclaiming, — "  'Twas  the  Lord ! 

Did  not  our  hearts  feel  all  He  deigned  to  say, 

Did  they  not  burn  within  us  by  the  way  ?  " — Conversation. 
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PORTRAIT    OF    WHITEFIELD. 

Leuconomos  (beneath  well-sounding  Greek 
I  hide  a  name  a  poet  must  not  speak) 
Stood  pilloried  on  Infamy's  high  stage, 
And  bore  the  pelting  storm  of  half  an  age, — 
The  very  butt  of  slander,  and  the  blot 
For  every  dart  that  malice  ever  shot. 
The  man  that  mentioned  him  at  once  dismissed 
All  mercy  from  his  lips,  and  sneered,  and  hissed : 
His  crimes  were  such  as  Sodom  never  knew, 
And  Perjury  stood  up  to  swear  all  true. 
His  aim  was  mischief,  and  his  zeal  pretence, 
His  speech  rebellion  against  common  sense. 
The  world's  best  comfort  was,  his  doom  was  past- 
Die  when  he  might,  he  must  be  damned  at  last. 

Now  Truth  perform  thy  office ;  waft  aside 
The  curtain  drawn  by  prejudice  and  pride  : 
He  loved  the  world  that  hated  him ;  the  tear 
That  dropped  upon  his  Bible  was  sincere  ; 
Assailed  by  scandal  and  the  tongue  of  strife, 
His  only  answer  was  a  blameless  life ; 
And  he  that  forged,  and  he  that  threw  the  dart, 
Had  each  a  brother's  interest  in  his  heart. — Hope. 

THE    ROUTINE    OP    FASHION. 

Oh  !  weariness  beyond  what  asses  feel, 
That  tread  the  circuit  of  the  cistern  wheel ; 
A  dull  rotation  never  at  a  stay, 
Yesterday's  face  twin  image  of  to-day ; 
While  conversation,  an  exhausted  stock, 
Grows  drowsy  as  the  clicking  of  a  clock. — Hope. 


Ocean  exhibits,  fathomless  and  broad, 
Much  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  God : 
He  swathes  about  the  dwelling  of  the  deep, 
That  shines  and  rests,  as  infants  smile  and  sleep ; 
Vast  as  it  is,  it  answers  as  it  flows, 
The  breathings  of  the  lightest  air  that  blows ; 
Curling  and  whitening  over  all  the  waste, 
The  rising  waves  obey  th'  increasing  blast, 
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Abrupt  and  horrid,  as  the  tempest  roars, 
Thunder  and  flash  upon  the  steadfast  shores, 
Till  He,  that  rides  the  whirlwind,  checks  the  rein, 
Then  all  the  world  of  waters  sleeps  again. — Retirement. 

APPEAL    TO    THE   BRITON. 

This  island  spot  of  unreclaimed  rude  earth, 
The  cradle  that  received  thee  at  thy  birth, 
Was  rocked  by  many  a  rough  Norwegian  blast, 
And  Danish  bowlings  scared  thee  as  they  past; 
For  thou  wast  born  amidst  the  din  of  arms, 
And  sucked  a  breast  that  panted  with  alarms. 

Expostulation. 

THE  CHARACTER  OP  LORD  CHATHAM. 

In  him  Demosthenes  was  heard  again, 

And  freedom  taught  him  her  Athenian  strain. 

She  clothed  him  with  authority  and  awe, 

Spoke  from  his  lips,  and  in  his  looks  gave  law. 

His  speech,  his  form,  his  action,  full  of  grace, 

And  all  his  country  beaming  in  his  face, 

He  stood,  as  some  inimitable  hand 

Would  strive  to  make  a  Paul  or  Tully  stand. 

No  sycophant  or  slave,  that  dared  oppose 

Her  sacred  cause,  but  trembled  when  he  rose ; 

And  every  venal  stickler  for  the  yoke 

Felt  himself  crushed  at  the  first  word  he  spoke. 

Table  Talk. 

But  though  his  associates  at  Westminster  and  South- 
ampton-Row may  have  found  in  his  poetry  nothing  to 
revive  the  friendship  of  their  youth,  from  his  relations  a 
different  reception  might  have  been  anticipated.  He 
alludes  in  several  places,  with  a  pensive  and  touching 
melancholy,  to  his  own  history.  The  following  picture  of 
his  mental  sufferings  has  all  the  pathos  of  truth : 

Look  where  he  comes — in  this  embowered  alcove 
Stand  close  concealed,  and  see  a  statue  move : 
Lips  busy,  and  eyes  fixed,  foot  falling  slow, 
Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clasped  below, 
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Interpret  to  the  marking  eye,  distress, 

Such  as  its  symptoms  can  alone  express. 

Thy  tongue  is  silent  now :  that  silent  tongue 

Could  argue  once,  could  jest  or  join  the  song, 

Could  give  advice,  could  censure  or  commend, 

Or  charm  the  sorrows  of  a  drooping  friend. 

Renounced  alike  its  office  and  its  sport, 

Its  brisker  and  its  graver  strains  fall  short ; 

Both  fail  beneath  a  fever's  secret  sway, 

And,  like  a  summer  brook,  are  past  away. — Retirement. 

And  the  next  is  still  more  affecting : 

Man  is  a  harp  whose  chords  elude  the  sight, 

Each  yielding  harmony,  disposed  aright ; 

The  screws  reversed,  (a  task  which  if  He  pleaso 

God  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease,) 

Ten  thousand  strings  at  once  go  loose, 

Lost,  till  He  tune  them,  all  their  power  of  use. 

Then  neither  healthy  wilds  nor  scenes  as  fair 

As  ever  recompensed  the  peasant's  care, 

Nor  soft  declivities,  with  tufted  hills, 

Nor  view  of  water  turning  busy  mills, 

Parks  in  which  art  preceptress  nature  weds, 

Nor  gardens  interspersed  with  flowery  beds, 

Nor  gales  that  catch  the  scent  of  blooming  groves, 

And  waft  it  to  the  mourner  as  he  roves, 

Can  call  up  life  into  his  faded  eye, 

That  passes  all  he  sees  unheeded  by. — Retirement. 

The  publication  of  this  volume  having  left  Cowper 
without  any  literary  employment,  his  friend  Mr.  Bull,  a 
dissenting  minister  of  Newport,  put  into  his  hands  the 
spiritual  songs  of  Madame  Guyon,  of  whom  he  was  a 
passionate  admirer,  having  rode  twenty  miles  to  see  her 
picture.  A  wiser  selection  of  a  subject  might  have  been 
desired;  butCowper  thought  her  poems  the  only  agreeable 
French  verse  he  had  ever  read,  and  possessing  the  neat- 
ness which  we  applaud  in  the  compositions  of  Prior  *. 

*  To  the  Rev.  W.  Unwin,  August  3,  1782. 
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The  most  grateful  alleviation  of  his  gloom  was  afforded 
by  the  conversation  of  Lady  Austen,  who,  during  an 
evening  in  October,  when  his  depression  appeared  un- 
usually heavy,  endeavoured  to  cheer  him  by  reciting  the 
adventures  of  John  Gilpin,  which  she  had  heard  in  child- 
hood. Her  hopes  were  more  than  realized;  the  sadness 
of  her  friend  yielded  to  her  powers  of  humour,  and  the 
ballad  recording  the  feats  of  this  famous  horseman,  was 
produced  on  the  following  morning,  and  certainly  no 
creature  "  made  on  purpose  to  laugh  at,"  ever  answered 
the  purpose  better.  He  had  no  time  to  be  melancholy*. 
Lady  Austen  had  given  him  a  small  portable  press,  which 
he  employed  in  printing  verses  to  the  donor.  The  garden, 
too,  received  some  of  his  care,  and  he  found  pleasure  in 
raising  cucumbers  he  could  not  eat,  "  merely  because  it 
was  difficult  to  raise  them." 

When  he  walked,  it  was  with  a  lady  under  his  arm, 
and  his  evenings  were  passed  in  winding  silk  and  reading 
aloud.  These  amusements  occupied  his  time,  without 
employing  his  mind.  This  he  seems  to  have  felt. 
"Though  I  should  be  glad  to  write,  I  write  little  or 
nothing.  The  time  for  such  fruit  is  not  yet  come;  but 
I  expect  it,  and  wish  for  it."  In  little  more  than  a 
month  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  June  3rd,  1783,  the 
Task  was  commenced.  Its  origin  is  well  known.  Lady 
Austen,  who  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Milton,  had, 
in  the  course  of  conversation  on  the  merits  of  her 
favourite  poet,  urged  Cowper  to  attempt  something  in 
blank  verse.  He  pleaded  the  want  of  a  subject.  "  Oh, 
you  can  never  be  in  want  of  a  subject,"  was  the  lively 
reply,  "you  can  write  upon  anything,  write  upon  this 

*  See  Cowper's  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh. 
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Sofa."  The  work  so  curiously  begun,  proceeded  with 
rapidity :  he  had  not  to  seek  for  ornaments,  or  illustra- 
tions. The  sources  of  his  inspiration  were  around  him, 
and  in  writing  the  Task  he  was  only  composing  a  record 
of  his  own  feelings  and  amusements.  Many  pages 
resemble  extracts  from  the  private  journal  of  a  poet. 
He  wrote  also  with  more  than  usual  tranquillity  of  mind, 
in  his  "greenhouse  fronted  with  myrtles,"  where  he  heard 
nothing  but  "  the  pattering  of  a  fine  shower  and  the  sound 
of  distant  thunder."  On  the  3rd  of  August,  he  had 
finished  the  first  draft  of  the  Sofa,  and  by  the  middle  of 
February,  in  the  following  year,  three  more  books  were 
added;  the  Winter  Walk  at  Noon  completed  the  per- 
formance in  September,  and  in  October  it  was  sent  to  the 
printer.  To  the  entire  poem  less  than  fourteen  months 
were  devoted  *.  A  very  short  period  for  the  building  of 
so  beautiful  a  structure. 

Cowper's  quarrel  with  Lady  Austen,  to  whose  sug- 
gestion he  owed  the  subjects  which  have  procured  for 
him  a  lasting  reputation,  is  a  painful  incident  in  his  life; 
and  we  cannot  contemplate  the  breaking  up  of  the  little 
party  at  Olney  without  regret.  Hayley  has  furnished 
one  key  to  the  mystery.  "  Mrs.  Unwin,"  he  says, 
*'  though  by  no  means  destitute  of  mental  accomplish- 
ments, was  eclipsed  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  poet's  new 
friend,  and  naturally  became  uneasy  under  the  apprehen- 
sion of  being  so."  The  letter  in  which  the  poet  took 
leave  of  Lady  Austen  was  committed  to  the  flames ;  but 
his  own  account  of  the  transaction  to  his  cousin  has  been 
preserved, — and,  certainly  does  not  confirm  the  version  of 
his  biographer.  He  complains  of  the  inroads  of  their 
iamiliar  intercourse  upon  his  time;  of  the  necessity  of 

*  Memes. 
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paying  his  "devoirs  to  her  ladyship  every  morning  at 
eleven,"  and  of  neglecting  "  The  Task,  to  attend  upon,  the 
muse  who  inspired  it*." 

To  his  friend  Hill  he  wrote, — "  We  have,  as  you  say, 
lost  a  lively  and  sensible  neighbour  in  Lady  Austen,  but 
we  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  a  state  of  retirement 
within  one  degree  of  solitude,  and  being  naturally  lovers 
of  still  life,  we  can  relapse  into  our  former  duality  with- 
out being  unhappy  in  the  change.  To  me,  indeed,  a  third 
individual  is  not  necessary  while  I  can  have  the  faithful 
companion  I  have  had  these  twenty  years."  This  appa- 
rent indifference  to  the  friend  whom  he  had  lost,  may  be 
contrasted  with  his  former  enthusiasm,  when  he  regarded 
her  accession  to  their  solitary  fireside,  as  bearing  "  strong 
marks  of  providential  interference ;"  and  could  not  suffer 
the  rising  of  the  waters  to  keep  them  apart  a  single  day, 
without  sending  his  love  to  "  sister  Anne."  Lady  Austen 
was  evidently  a  person  of  great  sensibility  and  tender- 
nesst,  and  before  her  departure  from  Olney,  she  seized 
the  first  opportunity  of  embracing  Mrs.  Unwin  with  tears 
of  the  tenderest  affection ;  "  and  I,  of  course,"  adds 
Cowper,  in  the  letter  communicating  this  interesting  fact, 
"  I  am  satisfied.  We  were  all  a  little  awkward  at  first, 
but  now  we  are  as  easy  as  ever." 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Memes,  that  the  second  volume 
of  his  Original  Works  had  no  sooner  been  sent  to  press 
than  he  began  the  translation  of  Homer.  But  Cowper, 

*  To  Lady  Hesketh,  January  16th,  1786. 

•f  She  was  also  a  Christian,  both  in  belief  and  practice. 
Par  la  religion  sa  belle  ame  asservie 
Chercha  dans  ses  devoirs  le  bonheur  de  sa  vie ; 
Et  jusqu'au  dernier  jour  amante  de  son  Dieu 
Au  monde  en  1'invoquant,  elle  fit  son  adieu. 

From  the  affecting  Epitaph  by  her  Husband. 
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in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Xewton*,  tells  us  tluit,  for  some 
weeks  after  he  had  finished  the  Task,  he  was,  from 
necessity  idle,  and  suffered  not  a  little  in  his  spirits  for 
being  so.  "  One  day,"  he  continues,  "  being  in  such  dis- 
tress of  mind  as  was  hardly  supportable,  I  took  up  the 
Iliad,  and  merely  to  divert  attention,  and  with  no  more 
preconception  of  what  I  was  entering  upon,  than  I  have 
at  this  moment  what  I  shall  be  doing  twenty  years  hence, 
translated  the  first  twelve  lines  of  it."  The  next  day 
brought  the  same  despondency,  and  yielded  to  the  same 
expedient :  his  labours  grew  beneath  his  hand,  until  at 
length  he  found  himself  considerably  advanced  in  the 
poem.  It  was,  indeed,  a  fortunate  enterprise. 

The  Task  appeared  in  June  1785t;  and  among  the 

*  Cowper  issued  the  prospectus  of  his  intended  version,  January, 
1786,  and  enclosed  a  copy  of  it  to  his  bookseller,  Mr.  Johnson,  with 
a  manuscript  specimen  from  the  24th  Iliad.  This  was  shown  to  the 
painter,  Fuseli,  who  made  a  few  alterations,  and  continued  to  give 
the  translation — to  the  end  of  the  Iliad — the  benefit  of  his  revisal, 
as  it  passed  through  the  press.  He  also  contributed  a  very  ingenious 
paper  upon  the  complete  work  to  the  Analytical  Review.  The^ 
eminent  men  never  met,  but  Cowper  entertained  a  very  high  opinion 
of  his  critic,  whom  he  pronounced  a  man  of  "  exquisite  taste  in 
English  verse."  Upon  every  thing  connected  with  Homer,  Fuseli 
was  an  enthusiast.  "  He  has  done  much,"  he  said,  "  in  art,  who 
raises  our  curiosity:  he  has  done  all  who  has  raised  it,  and  keeps  it 
np  restless  and  uniform, — prostrate  yourself  before  the  genius  of 
Homer." 

•j-  The  second  appearance  of  the  poet  was  thus  announced  by  Miss 
Seward  to  one  of  her  correspondents,  February,  1786.  "  A  new 
star  has  arisen  in  our  poetical  hemisphere  with  very  powerful  lustre ; 
yet  I  by  no  means  think  its  angry  beams  very  auspicious  to  human 
happiness  or  virtue.  The  name  of  this  luminary  is  Cowper."  To 
another  correspondent  she  said  of  the  Task,  that  "  the  sublime, 
though  gloomy  fires  of  Young,  with  the  corrosive  ones  of  Churchill, 
stream  through  its  later  pages."  Miss  Seward  seems  to  have  been 
at  no  period  an  admirer  of  Cowper's  genius,  and  on  the  publication 
of  his  Correspondence,  by  Hayley,  her  antipathy  broke  out.  The 
simplicity  and  nature  of  his  style  displeased  her.  To  one,  indeed, 
who  while  visiting  at  Eartham,  with  the  painter  Romney,  was 
accustomed  to  call  him  "  Raphael,"  and  receive  the  appellation  of 
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first-fruits  it  procured  for  the  author,  was  the  renewal  of 
his  acquaintance  with  his  cousin,  Lady  Hesketh,  who, 
from  a  residence  abroad,  and  the  pressure  of  domestic 
calamities,  seems  to  hare  forgotten  her  relation,  until  the 
celebrity  of  Gilpin  brought  him  to  her  remembrance. 
Cowper,  who  loved  "  her  as  a  sister,"  when  he  came 
down  in  the  morning  to  breakfast  and  found  her  letter 
upon  the  table,  felt  that  they  "  were  all  grown  young 
again,  and  that  the  days  of  their  youth  were  actually 
returned."  His  letters  overflow  with  the  joyousness  of 
his  heart. 

The  promised  visit  of  his  cousin  to  Olney,  afforded  him 
an  exhaustless  theme.  "  I  shall  see  you  again,  I  shall 
hear  your  voice.  We  shall  take  walks  together.  I  will 
show  you  my  prospects, — the  hovel,  the  alcove,  the  Ouse 
and  its  banks, — everything  that  I  have  described.  I 
anticipate  the  pleasure  of  those  days  not  very  far  distant, 
and  feel  a  part  of  it  at  this  moment.  My  dear,  I  will  not 
let  you  come  till  the  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of 
June,  because,  before  that  time  my  greenhouse  will  not 
be  ready  to  receive  us,  and  it  is  the  only  pleasant  room 
belonging  to  us.  When  the  plants  go  out,  we  go  in.  I 
line  it  with  nets,  and  spread  the  floor  with  mats;  and 
there  you  shall  sit  with  a  bed  of  mignonette  at  your  side, 
and  a  hedge  of  honey-suckles,  roses,  and  jasmine;  and  I 
will  make  you  a  bouquet  of  myrtle  every  day.  We  now 
talk  of  nobody  but  you, — what  we  will  do  with  you  when 
we  get  you,  where  you  shall  walk,  where  you  shall  sleep, 

"  Poetess"  in  return,  the  "  Mary"  of  Cowper  must  have  sounded 
very  homely  and  unromantic.  Her  insensibility  to  the  charms  of 
his  letters  ceases  to  be  remarkable  when  we  have  read  one  of  her 
own,  or  remember  her  assurance  to  a  friend,  that  "  Hayley's  verse 
breathes  a  more  creative  and  original  spirit  than  even  the  brilliant 
Pope." 

VOL.  II.  S 
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in  short,  everything  that  bears  the  remotest  relation  to 
your  well-being  at  Olney,  occupies  all  our  talking  time, 
which  is  all  that  I  do  not  spend  at  Troy.  Mrs.  Unwin 
has  already  secured  you  an  apartment,  or  rather  two, 
just  such  as  we  could  wish.  The  whole  affair  is  thus 
commodiously  adjusted ;  and  now  I  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  wish  for  June ;  and  June,  my  cousin,  was  never 
so  wished  for  since  June  was  made."  The  boudoir  has 
not  been  removed*.  Mr.  Grimshawe  describes  it  to  be  a 
"  humble  building,  situated  at  the  back  of  the  premises 
which  he  occupied  at  Olney,  and  commanding  a  full  view 
of  the  church  and  the  vicarage-house  t." 

The  poet's  longings  after  a  re-union  with  one  from 
whom  he  had  been  separated  so  many  years,  were  not 
unaccompanied  by  that  mysterious  and  indefinable  appre- 
hension which  has  so  often  agitated  the  human  heart. 
"  Wherefore  is  it  (canst  thou  tell  me?)  that,  together 
with  all  these  delightful  sensations,  to  which  the  sight  of 
a  long-absent,  dear  friend  gives  birth,  there  is  a  mix- 
ture of  something  painful,  flutterings  and  tumults,  and  I 
know  not  what  accompaniments  of  our  pleasure,  that  are, 
in  fact,  perfectly  foreign  from  the  occasion.  Such  I  feel 
when  I  think  of  our  meeting,  and  such,  I  suppose,  feel 

*  Cowper  sketched  his  own  appearance. — "Nov.  9,  1785.  As 
for  me  I  am  a  very  smart  youth  for  my  years.  I  am  not,  indeed, 
grown  grey  so  much  as  I  have  grown  bald.  No  matter.  There  was 
more  hair  in  the  world  than  ever  had  the  honour  to  belong  to  me. 
Accordingly,  having  found  just  enough  to  curl  a  little  at  my  ears, 
and  to  intermix  with  a  little  of  my  own  that  still  hangs  behind,  I 
appear,  if  you  see  me  in  an  afternoon,  to  have  a  very  decent  head- 
dress, not  easily  distinguished  from  my  natural  growth ;  which  being 
•worn  with  a  small  bag  and  a  black  riband  round  my  neck,  continues 
to  me  the  charms  of  youth  even  on  the  verge  of  age. 

"  P.  S.  That  the  view  I  give  of  myself  may  be  complete,  I  add 
the  two  following  items, — that  I  am  in  debt  to  nobody,  and  that  I 
grow  fat." 

•)•  Life  and  Works  of  Cowper y  vol.  iii.  p.  38. 
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you ;  and  the  nearer  the  crisis  approaches,  the  more  I  am 
sensible  of  them.  I  know  beforehand  that  they  will 
increase  with  every  turn  of  the  wheels  that  shall  convey 
you  to  Olney;  and  when  we  actually  meet,  the  pleasure 
and  this  unaccountable  pain  together,  will  be  as  much  as 
I  shall  be  able  to  support." 

The  spring  gradually  faded  away  without  bringing  the 
expected  visiter.  "  Your  visit  is  delayed  too  long,  to  my 
impatience  at  least,  it  seems  so,  who  find  this  spring, 
backward  as  it  is,  too  forward,  because  many  of  its 
beauties  will  have  faded  before  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  them.  We  took  our  customary  walk  yesterday, 
and  saw  with  regret,  the  laburnums,  syringas,  and 
guelder-roses,  some  of  them  blown,  and  others  just  upon 
the  point  of  blowing,  and  could  not  help  observing, 
4  that  all  these  will  be  gone  before  Lady  Hesketh 
comes.'  Still,  however,  there  will  be  roses,  and  jasmine, 
and  honeysuckles,  and  shady  walks,  and  cool  alcoves, 
and  you  will  partake  them  with  us.  But  I  want  you  to 
have  a  share  of  every  thing  that  is  delightful  here,  and 
cannot  bear  that  the  advance  of  the  season  should  steal 
away  a  single  pleasure  before  you  come  to  enjoy  it.  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  even  you  were  never  so  much 
expected  in  your  life." 

Lady  Hesketh  came  at  last,  and  the  fears  of  Cowper 
that  the  mingled  pleasure  and  pain  would  be  more  than 
he  could  support,  were  for  awhile  realised.  It  could 
hardly  have  been  otherwise.  Even  the  sound  of  his 
cousin's  voice  must  have  carried  him  back  among  the 
merry  scenes  of  his  uncle's  house  in  Southampton- Row, 
and  into  the  company  of  her, — "  the  faithful  but  in  vain," 
• — who,  though  unseen  was  yet  remembered.  The  letters 
of  Lady  Hesketh  to  her  sister  contain  some  interesting 

s  2 
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notices  of  the  poet  and  his  "  Mary."  The  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Unwin  is  lively  and  favourable.  "  She  is  very  far 
from  grave :  on  the  contrary,  she  is  cheerful  and  gay,  and 
laughs  de  bon  cceur  upon  the  slightest  provocation,  amidst 
all  the  little  puritanical  words  which  fall  from  her  de  terns 
en  terns.  She  seems  to  have  hy  nature  a  great  fund  of 
gaiety, — great,  indeed,  must  it  have  been  not  to  have 
been  totally  overcome  by  the  close  confinement  in  which 
she  has  lived,  and  the  anxiety  she  must  have  undergone 
for  one  whom  she  certainly  loves  as  well  as  one  human 

being  can  love  another I  must  say,  too,  that  she 

seems  to  be  very  well  read  in  the  English  poets,  as 
appears  by  several  little  quotations  she  makes  from  them, 
and  has  a  true  taste  for  what  is  excellent  in  that  way." 
This  confirms  Cowper's  account  of  the  same  lady,  who 
had  described  her  to  Mr.  Hill,  in  1765,  as  endowed  with 
a  "  very  uncommon  understanding,"  well  read,  and  "  more 
polite  than  a  duchess."  The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  ex- 
pressed to  Miss  Seward  a  very  different  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Unwin.  He  considered  Cowper's  attachment  to  her  "  the 
strangest  thing  imaginable,"  from  "  the  utter  absence  of 
everything  attractive  in  her  person  and  manners,  and  of 
all  intellectual  fitness  for  a  companion  in  retirement." 

Lady  Hesketh  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  their  occupation  on 
a  rainy  evening.  "  It  proving  a  wet  evening,  we  had  no 
temptation  to  walk,  but  continued  sitting  comfortably 
round  our  dining  table,  without  stirring  till  after  supper. 
Our  friend  delights  in  a  large  table,  and  a  large  chair;  there 
are  two  of  the  latter  comforts  in  my  parlour.  I  am  sor 
to  say  that  he  and  I  always  spread  ourselves  out  in  them, 
leaving  poor  Mrs.  Unwin  to  find  all  the  comfort  she  can 
in  a  small  one,  half  as  high  again  as  ours,  and  considerably 
harder  than  marble.  However,  she  protests  it  is  what 
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she  likes,  that  she  prefers  a  high  chair  to  a  low  one,  and  a 
hard  to  a  soft  one;  and  I  hope  she  is  sincere,  indeed  I  am 
persuaded  she  is.  Her  constant  employment  is  knitting 
stockings,  which  she  does  with  the  finest  needles  I  ever 
saw,  and  very  nice  they  are,  (the  stockings  I  mean). 
Our  cousin  has  not  for  many  years  worn  any  other  than 
those  of  her  manufacture.  She  sits  knitting  on  one  side 
of  the  table  in  her  spectacles,  and  he  on  the  other,  reading 
to  her,  (when  he  is  not  employed  in  writing),  in  his.  In 
winter,  his  morning  studies  are  always  carried  on  in  a 
room  by  himself;  but  as  his  evenings  are  spent  in  the 
winter  in  transcribing,  he  usually,  I  find,  does  this 
vis-a-vis  Mrs.  Unwin.  At  this  time  of  year,  he  writes 
always  in  the  morning,  in  what  he  calls  his  boudoir;  that 
is  in  the  garden,  it  has  a  door  and  a  window;  just  holds, 
a  small  table  with  a  desk  and  two  chairs ;  but  though 
there  are  two  chairs,  and  two  persons  might  be  contained 
therein,  it  would  be  with  a  degree  of  difficulty,  for  this 
cause — as  I  make  a  point  of  not  disturbing  a  poet  in  his 
retreat — I  go  not  there." 

Lady  Hesketh  had  not  been  long  at  Olney,  before  she 
discovered  that  it  was  ill-adapted  for  her  cousin's  resi- 
dence.    He  had,  indeed,  boasted  in  the  fervour  of  song*, 
Had  I  the  choice  of  sublunary  good, 
What  could  I  wish  that  I  possess  iiot  here  ? 

But  the  charms  of  the  abode  so  eloquently  described, 
consisted  of  "  a  gravel  walk  thirty  yards  long,"  to  which 
he  was  confined  for  eight  months  in  the  year.  The  atmo- 
sphere was  encumbered  with  raw  vapours  rising  from 
flooded  meadows,  and  to  complete  the  disadvantages  of 
the  place,  they  were  obliged  to  sit,  "  sometimes  for  months 
together,  over  a  cellar  filled  with  water,"  The  situation 

*  Letter  to  Newton,  August  5th,  1786. 
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was  the  most  disagreeable  in  Olney, — it  fronted  the 
market-place,  and  adjoined  Silver  End,  the  St.  Giles  of 
the  town*.  The  house,  a  gloomy,  desolate,  brick  building, 
after  remaining  unoccupied  for  eight  years,  was  converted 
into  an  infant  school. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  the  moral  energy  of  one  who 
could  describe  a  house  in  the  following  terms,  and  yet 
live  in  it  twenty  years  ?  "  It  had  not  only  the  aspect  of 
a  place  built  for  the  purposes  of  incarceration,  but  had 
actually  served  that  purpose,  through  a  long,  long  period 
that  we  have  been  prisoners ;  but  a  gaol-delivery  is  at 
hand.  The  bolts  and  bars  are  to  be  loosed,  and  we  shall 
escape."  On  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1786,  Cowper 
removed  to  Weston,  which  he  calls  one  of  the  prettiest 
villages  in  England.  The  proprietor  of  his  new  home 
was  Mr.  Throckmorton,  from  whom  he  always  received 
the  kindest  attention. 

A  letter  written  to  his  cousin,  soon  after  her  departure, 
gives  a  pleasant  sketch  of  his  feelings. 

It  is  my  birthday,  my  beloved  cousin,  and  I  determine  to 
employ  a  part  of  it  that  is  not  destitute  of  festivity,  in  writing 
to  you.  The  dark,  thick  fog  that  has  obscured  it,  would  have 
been  a  burden  to  me  at  Olney,  but  here  I  have  hardly 
attended  to  it.  The  neatness  and  snugness  of  our  abode  com- 
pensates for  all  the  dreariness  of  the  season,  and  whether  the 
ways  are  wet  or  dry,  our  house  at  least  is  always  warm  anc 
commodious.  Oh!  for  you,  my  cousin,  to  partake  these  com- 
forts with  us !  I  will  not  begin  already  to  tease  you  upon  that 
subject,  but  Mrs.  Unwin  remembers  to  have  heard  from  your 
own  lips  that  you  hate  London  in  the  spring.  Perhaps,  therer 
fore,  by  that  time,  you  may  be  glad  to  escape  from  a  scene 
which  will  be  every  day  growing  more  disagreeable,  that  you 

*  Memes. 
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may  enjoy  the  comforts  of  the  lodge.  You  well  know  that  the 
best  house  has  a  desolate  appearance  unfurnished.  This 
house,  accordingly,  since  it  has  been  occupied  by  us,  and  our 
meubles,  is  as  much  superior  to  what  it  was  when  you  saw  it, 
as  you  can  imagine ;  the  parlour  is  even  elegant.  When  I 
say  that  the  parlour  is  elegant  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate 
that  the  study  is  not  so.  Ic  is  neat,  warm  and  silent,  and  a 
much  better  study  than  I  deserve,  if  I  do  not  produce  in  it  an 
incomparable  translation  of  Homer.  I  think  every  day  of 
those  lines  of  Milton,  and  congratulate  myself  on  having 
obtained,  before  I  am  quite  superannuated,  what  he  seems 
not  to  have  hoped  for  sooner. 

And  may  at  length  my  weary  age 
Find  out  some  peaceful  hermitage  ! 

For  if  it  is  not  a  hermitage,  at  least  it  is  a  much  better 
thing,  and  you  must  always  understand,  my  dear,  that  when, 
poets  talk  of  cottages,  hermitages,  and  such-like  things,  they 
mean  a  house  with  six  sashes  in  front,  two  comfortable  par- 
lours, a  smart  staircase,  and  three  bed-chambers  of  convenient 
dimensions ;  in  short,  exactly  such  a  house  as  this. 

The  Throckmortons  continue  the  most  obliging  neighbours 
in  the  world.  I  thought  I  had  known  these  brothers  long 
enough  to  have  found  out  all  their  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments, but  I  was  mistaken.  Some  men  may  be  estimated  at 
a  first  interview,  but  the  Throckmortons  must  be  seen  often 
and  known  long  before  one  can  understand  all  their  value. 
One  morning  last  week  they  both  went  with  me  to  the  cliff, — 
a  scene,  my  dear,  in  which  you  would  delight  beyond  measure, 
but  which  you  cannot  visit  except  in  spring  and  autumn.  The 
heat  of  summer  and  clinging  dirt  of  winter  would  destroy  you. 
What  is  called  the  Cliff,  is  no  cliff,  nor  at  all  like  one,  but  a 
beautiful  terrace,  sloping  gently  down  to  the  base,  and  from 
the  brow  of  which,  though  it  is  not  lofty,  you  have  a  view  of 
such  a  valley,  as  makes  that  which  you  saw  from  the  hills 
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near  Olney,  and  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  celebrate,  an 
affair  of  no  consideration  at  all. 

Wintry  as  the  weather  is,  do  not  suspect  that  it  confines  me ; 
I  ramble  daily,  and  every  day  change  my  ramble.  Wherever 
I  go  I  find  short  grass  under  my  feet,  and  when  I  have  tra- 
velled, perhaps,  five  miles,  come  home  with  shoes  not  at  all 
too  dirty  for  a  drawing-room. 

The  death  of  his  attached  friend,  Mr.  Unwin  threw  an 
unexpected  shadow  upon  this  dawn  of  happiness.  "  The 
death  of  one,"  he  said,  "  whom  I  valued,  as  I  did  Mr. 
Unwin,  is  a  subject  on  which  I  could  say  much,  and  with 
much  feeling.  I  cannot  think  of  the  widow  and  the 
children  that  he  has  left,  without  an  heartache  that  I 
never  remember  to  have  felt  before*."  How  far  this 
melancholy  circumstance  may  have  contributed  to  renew 
the  disorder  of  the  poet,  cannot  of  course  be  ascertained ; 
but  he  was  attacked  soon  after  by  a  nervoiis  fever,  which, 
during  eight  months,  oppressed  him  with  so  deep  a  gloom, 
that  the  sight,  he  complained,  of  any  face  save  Mrs.  Un- 
win's  was  an  insupportable  grievance.  When  the  cloud 
dispersed,  he  returned  with  great  ardour  to  his  translation 
of  Homer.  His  life,  indeed,  was  marked  by  so  few  inci- 
dents, that  with  the  exception  of  a  visit  from  a  friend,  or 
his  cousin,  nothing  occurred  to  diversify  the  tenor  of  his 
days.  "  If  you  have  not  heard  from  myself,"  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Hill,  "  you  have  heard  from  Mrs.  Unwin.  From  her 
you  have  learned  that  I  live,  that  I  am  as  well  as  usual, 
and  that  I  translate  Homer;  three  short  items,  but  in 
which  are  comprised  the  whole  detail  of  my  present 
history."  Homer  all  the  morning,  and  Homer  all  the 
evening,  had  been,  he  said,  with  the  exception  of  his 
interval  of  sickness,  his  constant  employment  for  eight 

*  Private  Correspondence. 
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years.     From  these  hours,  however,  he  stole  something  to- 
translate  the  letters  of  Van  Lier. 

In  the  midst  of  his  labours,  the  remembrances  of  his 
early  childhood  were  delightfully  awakened  by  the  por- 
trait of  his  mother,  which  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Bodham  sent 
to  him  from  Norfolk,  in  the  February  of  1790.  His 
feelings  are  beautifully  displayed  in  his  acknowledgment 
of  the  present. 

My  dearest  Rose,  whom  I  thought  withered  and  fallen  from 
the  stalk,  but  whom  I  find  still  alive ;  nothing  could  give  me 
greater  pleasure,  and  to  learn  it  from  yourself.  I  loved  you 
dearly  when  a  child,  and  love  you  not  a  jot  the  less  for  having 
ceased  to  be  so.  Every  creature  that  tsars  any  affinity  to  my 
mother  is  dear  to  me,  and  you,  the  daughter  of  her  brother, 
are  but  one  remove  distant  froro  her.  I  love  you,  therefore, 
and  love  you  much,  both  for  her  sake,  and  for  your  own.  The 
world  could  not  have  furnished  you  with  a  present  so  accept- 
able as  the  picture  you  have  so  kindly  sent  me.  I  received  it 
the  night  before  last,  and  received  it  with  a  trepidation  of 
nerves  and  spirits  somewhat  akin  to  what  I  should  have  felt, 
had  the  dear  original  presented  herself  to  my  embraces.  I 
kissed  it,  and  hung  it  where  it  is  the  last  object  that  I  see  at 
night,  and  of  course  the  first  that  I  open  my  eyes  upon  in  the- 
morning.  She  died  when  I  had  completed  my  sixth  year, 
yet  I  remember  her  well,  and  am  an  ocular  witness  of  the 
great  fidelity  of  the  copy.  I  remember,  too,  a  multitude  of 
the  maternal  tendernesses  which  I  received  from  her,  and 
which  has  endeared  her  memory  to  me  beyond  expression. 
There  is,  I  believe,  in  me  more  of  the  Donne  than  of  theCow- 
per,  and  though  I  love  all  of  both  names,  and  have  a  thousand 
reasons  to  love  those  of  my  own  name,  yet  I  feel  the  bond  of 
nature  draw  me  vehemently  to  your  side.  I  was  thought,  in 
the  days  of  my  childhood  much  to  resemble  my  mother,  and 
in  my  natural  temper,  of  which  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight. 
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I  must  be  supposed  a  competent  judge,  can  trace  both  her 
and  my  late  uncle,  your  father.  Somewhat  of  his  irritability, 

and  a  little,  I  would  hope,  both  of  his,  and  of  her .  I 

know  not  what  to  call  it  without  seeming  to  praise  myself, 
which  is  not  my  intention ;  but  speaking  to  you,  I  will  even 
speak  out,  and  say  good-nature.  Add  to  all  this,  I  deal  much 
in  poetry,  as  did  our  venerable  ancestor,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  I  think  I  shall  have  proved  myself  a  Donne  at  all  points. 
The  truth  is,  whatever  I  am,  and  wherever  I  am,  I  love 
you  all. 

I  account  it  a  happy  event  that  brought  the  dear  boy,  your 
nephew,  to  my  knowledge;  and  that  breaking  through  all  the 
restraints  which  his  natural  bashfulness  imposed  on  him,  he 
determined  to  find  me  out.  He  is  amiable  to  a  degree  that  I 
have  seldom  seen,  and  I  often  long  with  impatience  to  see  him 
again. 

My  dearest  cousin,  what  shall  I  say  in  answer  to  your 
affectionate  invitation  ?  I  must  say  this,  I  cannot  come  now, 
nor  soon,  and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  could.  But  I  will  tell 
you  what  may  be  done  perhaps,  and  it  will  answer  just  as 
well ;  for  you  and  Mr.  Bodham  can  come  to  Weston,  can  you 
not  ?  The  summer  is  at  hand  ;  there  are  roads  and  wheels  to 
bring  you,  and  you  are  neither  of  you  translating  Homer.  I 
am  crazed  that  I  cannot  ask  you  all  together,  for  want  of 
house-room ;  but  for  Mr.  Bodham  and  yourself  we  have  good 
room,  and  equally  good  for  any  third  in  the  shape  of  a  Donne, 
whether  named  Hewitt,  Bodham,  Balls  or  Johnson,  or  by 
whatever  name  distinguished.  Mrs.  Hewitt  has  particular 
claims  upon  me :  she  was  my  playfellow  at  Berkhampstead, 
and  has  a  share  in  my  warmest  affections.  Pray  tell  her  so! 
Neither  do  I  at  all  forget  my  cousin  Harriet.  She  and  I  have 
been  many  a  time  merry  at  Catfield,  and  have  made  the  par- 
sonage ring  with  laughter.  Give  my  love  to  her. 

Assure  yourself,  my  dearest  cousin,  that  I  shall  receive  you 
as  if  YOU  were  my  sister,  and  Mrs.  Uuwin  is,  for  my  sake, 
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prepared  to  do  the  same.     When  she  has  seen  you,  she  will 
love  you  for  your  own. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Bodham  for  his  kindness  to  my 
Homer,  and  with  my  love  to  you  all,  and  with  Mrs.  Unwin's 
kind  respects,  am 

My  dear,  dear  Rose,  ever  yours, 

W.  C. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  picture  he  composed  that 
exquisite  poem  to  the  memory  of  his  mother,  which  was 
written,  he  told  one  of  his  correspondents  "  not  without 
tears."  It  will  not  often  be  read  without  them. 

It  is  pleasant  to  linger  upon  this  season  of  sunshine  in 
Cowper's  history.  His  health  had  not  been  so  excellent 
for  many  years ;  his  mind  being  tranquil  and  his  spirits 
cheerful.  Even  in  the  gloomy  and  dreaded  month  of 
January,  he  could  anticipate  pleasant  walks  in  the  coming 
summer;  reading  under  hedges,  or  by  the  side  of  ponds; 
and  recalling  agreeable  hours  passed  in  the  company  of 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Rose,  who  was  always  a  welcome  visiter 
at  Weston.  Southey  has  printed  an  original  letter  from 
this  gentleman  to  his  sister,  which  contains  a  very  pleasing 
picture  of  the  poet's  manner  of  life  at  this  period. 

Weston  Lodge,  Oct.  25, 1 788. 

I  AM  at  length  settled  in  the  house  of  quiet  happiness  and 
undisturbed  comfort,  where  I  may  say  I  enjoy  myself  with  the 
most  perfect  enjoyment,  and  look  forward  to  the  period  of  my 
departure  with  melancholy  regret.  My  arrival  here  was 
delayed  nearly  a  week  beyond  my  original  plan,  which  I  must 
lament,  because  I  shall  necessarily  have  less  of  Mr.  Cowper's 
company.  I  came  here  on  Thursday,  and  here  I  found  Lady 
Hesketh,  a  very  agreeable,  good-tempered,  sensible  woman, 
polite  without  ceremony,  and  sufficiently  well-bred  to  make 
others  happy  in  her  company.  I  here  feel  no  restraint,  and 
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none  is  wished  to  be  inspired.  The  "  noiseless  tenor"  of  our 
lives  would  much  please  and  gratify  you.  An  account  of  our 
day  will  furnish  you  with  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  all  our  time  is  passed.  We  rise  at  what- 
ever hour  we  choose;  breakfast  at  half-after  nine,  take  an 
hour  to  satisfy  the  sentiment,  not  the  appetite, — for  we  talk 
— "  Good  heavens,  how  we  talk  !" — and  enjoy  ourselves  most 
wonderfully.  Then  we  separate,  and  dispose  of  ourselves  as 
our  different  inclinations  point.  Mr.  Cowper  to  Homer,  Mr. 

R to    transcribing  what    is  already   translated.      Lady 

Hesketh  to  work  and  to  books  alternately;  and  Mrs.  Unwin, 
who,  in  everything  but  her  face,  is  like  a  kind  guardian 
angel  sent  from  heaven  to  guard  the  health  of  our  poet,  is 
busy  in  domestic  concerns.  At  one,  our  labours  finished,  the 
poet  and  I  walk  for  two  hours.  I  then  drink  most  plen- 
tiful draughts  of  instruction  which  flow  from  his  lips ;  in- 
struction so  sweet,  and  goodness  so  exquisite,  that  one  loves 
it  for  its  flavour.  At  three  we  return  and  dress,  and  the 
succeeding  hour  brings  dinner  upon  the  table,  and  collects 
again  the  smiling  countenances  of  the  family  to  partake  of 
the  neat  and  elegant  meal.  Conversation  continues  till  tea- 
time,  when  an  entertaining  volume  engrosses  our  thoughts 
till  the  last  meal  is  announced.  Conversation  again,  and 
then  rest  before  twelve,  to  enable  us  to  rise  again,  to  the 
same  round  of  innocent,  virtuous,  pleasure.  Can  you  won- 
der that  I  should  feel  melancholy  at  the  thought  of  leaving 
such  a  family;  or  rather,  will  you  not  be  surprised  at  my 
resolution  to  depart  from  the  quiet  scene  on  Thursday 
next? 

The  Translation  of  Homer  appeared  in  the  summer  of 
1791.  He  has  briefly  inscribed  its  commencement,  pro- 
gress, and  termination,  in  a  leaf  of  Clarke's  edition  of  the 
poet.  "  Mv  translation  of  the  Iliad  I  began  on  the  21st 
of  November,  in  the  year  1784,  and  finished  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Odyssey  on  the  26th,  day  of  August,  1790. 
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During  eight  months  of  this  time  I  was  hindered  by 
indisposition;  so  that  I  have  heen  occupied  in  the  work, 
on  the  whole,  five  years  and  one  month."  The  exertions 
of  his  friends  had  procured  for  him  a  numerous  and  dis- 
tinguished list  of  subscribers ;  and  the  second  offer  of  his 
bookseller,  "  to  pay  all  expenses  and  give  him  one  thou- 
sand pounds  next  midsummer,  leaving  the  copy-right 
still"  in  the  author's  hands*,  was  thought  sufficiently 
liberal  to  be  accepted. 

Chapman  and  Pope  were  the  only  English  authors  who 
had  attempted,  with  any  success,  this  arduous  labour.  Of 
Chapman  it  has  been  remarked  that  his  Homer  is  not  so 
much  a  translation,  as  the  stories  of  Achilles  and  Calypso 
re-written.  Pope  declared  his  version  to  be  "  something 
like  what  Homer  would  have  writ  before  he  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion."  The  characteristic  quality  of  Chap- 
man is  passion.  The  Briton  is  often  lost  in  the  Greek, — 
and  he  carries  the  reader  up  to  the  walls  of  Troy.  It  is 
related  of  "Waller,  on  the  authority  of  Dryden,  that  he 
never  read  Chapman's  Homer  without  transport;  his 
voice  could  arouse  the  lyrist  from  the  myrtle  shade. 
Dryden,  indeed,  dissented  from  the  admiration  he  has 
recorded.  The  works  of  Ogilby  and  Hobbes  need  not  be 
recalled  from  oblivion;  but  of  Pope  something  may  pro- 
perly be  said.  It  was  an  observation  of  Watts,  and  has 
been  repeated  by  Johnson,  that  the  Iliad  of  Pope  contains 
almost  every  happy  combination  and  elegance  of  phrase  of 
which  our  language  is  susceptible.  These  qualities,  indeed, 
while  they  constitute  an  excellent  original,  may  compose 
a  very  inferior  copy, — but  when  Cowper  ventured  to 
affirm  that  Pope  had  not  the  "  faintest  conception  of 

•  July  11. 
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character  for  which  Homer  is  so  remarkable,"  and  that 
"  he  was  defective  in  his  feelings  to  a  degree  that  some 
passages  in  his  own  poems  make  it  difficult  to  account 
for," — he  must  have  been  deceived  either  by  his  taste  or 
his  memory.  Pope  always  professed  the  warmest  admi- 
ration of  the  "  noble  simplicity  of  the  Iliad ;"  and  we  are 
fortunately  furnished  with  an  anecdote  by  Spence  which 
ought  to  determine  the  question  respecting  his  sensibility. 
That  agreeable  writer  happened  to  be  present  when  Pope 
was  reading  the  pathetic  passage  where  the  anguish  of 
Priam  breaks  out  in  anger  against  his  children, — and  the 
poet,  he  assures  us,  was  interrupted  by  his  tears. 

Cowper  said  that  Pope  had  paraphrased  Homer,  and 
that  he  would  translate  him.  How  far  he  fulfilled  his 
promise  may  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  his  version  of 
the  interview  of  Hector  and  Andromache  with  that  of  his 
predecessor. 

.MKETING    OF    HECTOR    AND    ANDROMACHE: 
POPE. 

Thus  having  spoke,  th'  illustrious  chief  of  Troy 
Stretched  his  fond  arms  to  clasp  the  lovely  boy. 
The  babe  clung  crying  to  his  nurse's  breast, 
Scared  at  the  dazzling  helm  and  nodding  crest. 
With  secret  pleasure  each  fond  parent  smiled, 
And  Hector  hasted  to  relieve  his  child ; 
The  glittering  terrors  from  his  brows  unbound, 
And  placed  the  beaming  helmet  on  the  ground. 
Then  kissed  the  child,  and,  lifting  high  in  air, 
Thus  to  the  gods  preferred  a  father's  prayer: 

"  O  thou !  whose  glory  fills  th'  ethereal  throne, 
And  all  ye  deathless  powers!  protect  my  son! 
Grant  him,  like  me,  to  purchase  just  renown, 
To  guard  the  Trojans,  to  defend  the  crown, 
Against  his  country's  foes  the  war  to  wage, 
And  rise  the  Hector  of  the  future  age ! 
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So  when  triumphant  from  successful  toils 
Of  heroes  slain  he  bears  the  reeking  spoils, 
Whole  hosts  may  hail  him  with  deserved  acclaim, 
And  say,  '  This  chief  transcends  his  father's  fame :' 
While  pleased,  amidst  the  general  shouts  of  Troy, 
His  mother's  conscious  heart  o'erflows  with  joy." 

He  spoke,  and  fondly  gazing  on  her  charms, 
Restored  the  pleasing  burden  to  her  arms ; 
Soft  on  her  fragrant  breast  the  babe  she  laid, 
Hushed  to  repose,  and  with  a  smile  surveyed. 
The  troubled  pleasure  soon  chastised  by  fear, 
She  mingled  with  the  smile  a  tender  tear. 
The  softened  chief  with  kind  compassion  viewed, 
And  dryed  the  falling  drop,  and  thus  pursued. 

"  Andromache !  my  soul's  far  better  part ! 
Why  with  untimely  sorrows  heaves  thy  heart  ? 
No  hostile  hand  can  antedate  my  doom, 
Till  fate  condemns  me  to  the  silent  tomb." 

THB   MEETING   OP    HECTOR    AND    ANDROMACHE: 
COWPER. 

The  hero  ended,  and  his  hands  put  forth 
To  reach  his  boy,  but  with  a  scream  the  child 
Still  closer  to  his  nurse's  bosom  clung, 
Shunning  his  touch ;  for  dreadful  in  his  eyes 
The  brazen  armour  shone,  and  dreadful  more 
The  shaggy  crest  that  swept  his  father's  brow. 
Both  parents  smiled,  delighted ;  and  the  chief 
Set  down  the  crested  terror  on  the  ground, 
Then  kissed  him,  played  away  his  infant  fears, 
And  thus  to  Jove,  and  all  the  Powers  above : 

"  Grant,  0  ye  Gods!  such  eminent  renown 
And  might  in  arms,  as  ye  have  given  to  me, 
To  this  my  son,  with  strength  to  govern  Troy — 
From  fight  returned,  be  this  his  welcome  home, — 
'  He  far  excels  his  sire.'     And  may  he  rear 
The  crimson  trophy  to  his  mother's  joy." 

He  spake,  and  to  his  lovely  spouse  consigned 
The  darling  boy;  with  mingled  smiles  and  tears 
She  wrapped  him  in  her  bosom's  fragrant  folds, 
And  Hector,  panged  with  pity  that  she  wept, 
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Her  dewy  cheek  stroked  softly,  and  began. 
Weep  not  for  me,  my  love  !  no  mortal  arm 
Shall  send  me  prematurely  to  the  shades, 
Since,  whether  brave  or  dastard,  at  his  birth 
The  fates  ordain  to  each  his  hour  to  die. 
Hence,  then,  to  our  abode ;  there  weave  or  spin." 

Of  these  translations  Pope's  is  not  only  the  most 
poetical,  but  the  most  literal  and  Homeric.  Cowper  has 
not  even  preserved  the  simple  and  forcible  painting  of  the 
original;  the  Ovidian  conceit  of  the  "crested  terror,"  is  a 
very  inadequate  expression  for  7ra/j,<f>avoc0crav, — a  pic- 
turesque epithet  descriptive  of  the  flashing  of  the  helmet 
on  all  sides  as  it  lay  on  the  ground.  He  has  followed 
Pope,  in  portraying  the  alarm  of  the  child  at  the  nodding 
plume  of  its  father,  and  has  accordingly  missed,  in  great 
measure,  the  force  of  eK\iv8r),  which  represents  the  sudden 
turning  away  of  the  infant  to  nestle  in  the  bosom  of  its 
nurse  ;  but  the  equally  graphic  incident  of  Hector  tossing 
the  child  up  in  his  arms,  which  was  retained  by  Pope,  has 
been  omitted  by  Cowper;  playing  away  "  his  infant  fear" 
is  infinitely  flat  and  prosaic,  and  altogether  fails  to  give 
the  meaning  of  irrfKe  re  ^epcnv.  The  beautiful  picture 
of  Andromache  receiving  the  boy  from  the  arms  of 
Hector  has  been  happily  copied  by  Gilbert  Wakefield  in 
the  following  lines.  Pope  is  diffuse,  and  Cowper,  in  one 
place,  affected  and  ungrammatical. 

This  said,  he  placed  his  infant  in  the  arms 
Of  his  loved  wife ;  she  to  her  fragrant  breast, 
Smiling  in  tears,  received  it ;  pity  toucht 
His  soul :  he  fondly  pressed  her  hand,  and  spake. 

Mr.  Coleridge,  we  are  informed,  was  inclined  to  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  the  SatcpvoQev  7eAa«racra,  which 
sounded  to  him  "  more  like  a  prettiness  of  Bion  or 
Moschus," — but  few  observers  of  human  nature  will  echo 
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his  doubts.  The  image  is  one  of  the  most  exquisitely 
beautiful  and  true  in  poetry.  These  observations  upon 
Cowper's  translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  might  be 
extended;  and  in  doing  so,  we  should  discover  many 
passages  nobly  rendered,  and  many  descriptions  breathing 
all  the  fire  of  the  original.  In  some  parts  of  his  great 
task,  he  seems  to  have  wandered  along  the  beach  of 
"  Scio's  rocky  isle,"  and  to  have  been  inspired  by  the 
thunder  of  those  billows  which  foamed  on  the  ear  of  the 
Grecian  minstrel.  He  succeeded  best  in  the  sublimer 
and  more  animated  portion  of  the  poems,  and  least  in  the 
familiar  and  domestic  episodes. 

He  had  not  long  taken  leave  of  Homer,  before  he  formed 
an  association  with  Milton;  being  retained,  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  Oct.  21, 179 J,  to  superintend  a  splendid  edition  of 
his  poetical  works,  which  was  to  rival,  if  not  surpass,  the 
famous  Boydell  Shakspeare.  It  was  an  unlucky  hour 
when  this  "  Miltonic  trap"  caught  him.  Suggestions  for 
original  composition  were  offered  by  his  friends.  Lady 
Hesketh  proposed  the  Mediterranean;  and  the  curate  of 
Ravenstone,  a  little  village  near  Weston,  sent  him  a  sketch 
of  a  poem  upon  the  four  ages  of  life,  a  subject  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  Cowper.  But  of  all  the  poetical 
visions  that  entertained  his  fancy,  the  verses  upon  an 
Oak  in  Yardley  Chase  alone  arrived  at  any  maturity. 
This  exquisite  fragment  has  a  vigour  of  expression,  and 
an  originality  of  sentiment,  not  exceeded  by  any  of  his 
productions.  But  the  commentary  upon  Milton  was  not 
his  only  affliction.  Mrs.  Un win's  declining  health  already 
threatened  to  overturn  all  his  schemes  of  literary  occupa- 
tion. A  change,  too,  came  over  the  "  little  world"  of 
Weston.  The  affectionate  family  at  the  Hall  removed  to 
Bucklands,  in  Berkshire.  "It  is  well,"  he  wrote  to 

VOL.  n.  T 
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Newton,  "  with  those  who,  like  you,  hare  God  for  their 
companion !  Death  cannot  deprive  them  of  Him,  and  He 
changes  not  the  place  of  his  abode." 

His  cousin,  Lady  Hesketh,  followed  the  Throckmortons. 
But  lonely  as  he  was,  he  told  Mr.  Newton  that  he  believed 
himself  to  be  situated  exactly  as  he  should  wish  to  be,  if 
the  situation  were  to  be  determined  by  his  own  election; 
and  that  he  was  denied  "  no  comfort  that  is  compatible 
with  the  total  absence  of  the  chief  of  all  *."  But  when  a 
friend  rose  up,  he  was  eager  to  embrace  him. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  it  happened  that  while  Cow- 
per  was  engaged  to  translate  the  Latin  and  Italian  poems  of 
Milton,  Hayley  had  received  a  proposal  from  Nicol  and 
Boydell  to  contribute  a  life  of  the  same  author.  A  para- 
graph in  a  newspaper  induced  him  to  write  to  his  imputed 
rival,  of  whose  poetry  he  called  himself  an  affectionate  ad- 
mirer. The  letter  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Johnson, 
who  omitted  to  forward  it  for  several  weeks.  "  I  rejoice," 
Cowper  wrote  in  reply,  "that  you  are  employed  to  do 
justice  to  the  character  of  a  man,  perhaps  the  chief  of  all 
who  have  done  honour  to  our  country,  and  whose  very 
name  I  reverence.  Here  we  shall  not  clash,  or  interfere 
with  each  other;  for  a  life  of  Milton  is  no  part  of  my 
bargain.  In  short,  we  will  cope  with  each  other  in  no- 
thing but  that  affection  which  you  avow  for  me,  unworthy 
of  it  as  I  am,  and  which  your  character  and  writings,  and 
especially  your  letter,  have  begotten  in  my  heart  for  you." 

The  name  of  Hayley,  once  the  charm  of  every  literary 
coterie,  has  passed  into  comparative  oblivion.  But  praise 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  Triumphs  of  Temper,  and  his 
translations  from  Dante  are  said  to  have  revived  amongst 

"  March  18,  1792. 
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us  a  taste  for  Italian  poetry.  Some  of  his  popularity  he 
owed  to  the  gentleness  of  his  manners.  His  life  presents 
matter  both  for  reflection  and  reproof;  but  the  truth  seems 
to  have  dawned  upon  his  later  years.  He  commenced 
every  day  by  reading  a  chapter  in  the  Greek  Testament^ 
on  a  blank  leaf  of  which  he  had  written  the  following 
appropriate  line  from  Menander: — 


yap  ovros 

And  he  told  his  friend  Mr.  Johnson,  that,  when  lying 
awake  at  night,  he  was  accustomed  to  seek  for  consola- 
tion in  the  same  inspired  volume.  Two  years  before  his 
death,  he  inserted  this  affecting  passage  in  Newcome's 
book  upon  our  Lord's  character: — "I  bequeath  this  book 
to  my  worthy  domestic,  Margaret  Beeke,  as  a  simple  and 
pure  account  of  our  holy  religion,  and  wishing  her  to 
make  it  her  study  and  delight  in  the  evening  of  her  days, 
as  I  have  made  it  mine." 

In  the  May  of  the  same  year  (1792),  Hayley  visited 
Weston.  Cowper  had  previously  declared  his  friendship 
to  be  "  the  chief  acquisition"  that  his  own  verses  had  pro- 
cured for  him,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  welcome  showed 
that  the  stranger  realised  the  hopes  inspired  by  his  cor- 
respondence. Mrs.  TJnwin  participated  in  the  same 
affectionate  feeling.  Hayley  told  the  painter  Romney, 
that  his  "  kind  hosts  "  seemed  to  regard  him  "  as  sent  to 
them  by  Providence  for  their  general  delight  and  advan- 
tage." But  the  "muse  of  seventy,"  whom  he  perfectly 
idolized,  was  soon  to  lose  for  ever  the  power  of  watching 
over  the  sorrows  of  Cowper.  While  the  two  poets  were 
taking  a  morning  walk,  Mrs.  Unwin  was  attacked  by 
paralysis.  The  melancholy  intelligence  was  communi- 
cated to  them  by  Mr.  Greathead.  "  My  agitated  friend," 

T  2 
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says  Hayley,  "rushed  to  the  side  of  the  sufferer;  he 
returned  to  me  in  a  state  that  alarmed  me  in  the  highest 
degree  for  his  faculties;  his  first  speech  was  wild  in  the 
extreme;  my  answer  would  appear  little  less  so,  but  it 
was  addressed  to  the  predominant  fancy  of  my  unhappy 
friend,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  heaven,  it  produced  an 
instantaneous  calm  in  his  troubled  mind.  From  that 
moment  he  rested  on  my  friendship  with  such  mild  and 
cheerful  confidence,  that  his  affectionate  spirit  regarded 
me  as  sent  providentially  to  support  him  in  a  season  of 
the  severest  affliction." 

The  sincerity  of  his  regard  is  shown  by  the  allusions  to 
his  friend's  presence  in  his  letters  to  Lady  Hesketh.  He 
said  that  he  would  not  grumble,  while  it  pleased  God  to 
continue  to  him  his  William  and  Mary. 

When  Hayley  left  Weston  in  June,  he  obtained  a  pro- 
mise from  Cowper  to  visit  him  in  the  summer  at  Eartham. 
How  anxiously  he  watched  over  the  slowly-returning 
strength  of  "his  Mary,  his  friend;"  and  with  what  filial 
tenderness  he  devoted  all  his  time  to  nursing  her  up  for 
the  journey,  can  be  read  in  his  own  beautiful  letters. 
Sunshine  seemed  to  be  breaking  again  upon  the  pleasant 
walks  of  Weston;  the  brother  of  the  poet's  friend  came  to 
live  at  the  Hall,  and  his  nephew  from  Norfolk,  whose 
presence  always  cheered  him,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Lodge, 
with  a  view  of  carrying  back  to  his  aunt  a  portrait  of 
Cowper.  But  his  mysterious  malady  was  still  at  work ; 
and  his  painful  intercourse  with  Teedon,  the  schoolmaster 
at  Olney,  has  been  copiously  detailed  and  illustrated  in 
the  memoir  of  Southey.  The  account  of  those  "  audible 
illusions"  will  furnish  a  new  and  melancholy  chapter  to 
the  history  of  insanity.  A  journey  into  Sussex  was 
enterprise  to  a  recluse  like  Cowper.  "  A  thousand  lions,* 
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he  wrote  to  Lady  Hesketh,  "  monsters  and  giants  are  in 
the  way,  but,  perhaps,  they  will  all  vanish  if  I  have  but 
the  courage  to  face  them."  At  length  he  communicated 
to  Hayley  the  intelligence  of  their  intended  departure, 
and  already  anticipated  the  time  when,  with  Mary, 
Johnny,  and  his  dog,  he  should  be  skipping  with  delight 
at  Eartham*.  He  did  not  travel  in  poetic  style;  for  the 
painter  Abbot,  who  was  returning  to  town  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  portrait,  was  requested  to  order  a  coach  to 
be  sent  down  "  with  four  steeds  to  draw  it;" 

Hollow  pampered  jades  of  Asia, 
That  cannot  go  but  forty  miles  a  day. 

For  himself,  he  knew  as  little  of  the  road,  as  the  first 
explorer  of  Africa  did  of  Timbuctoo.  Among  the  party 
assembled  to  welcome  him,  were  his  friend  Rose,  who 
had  walked  from  London  to  "give  him  the  meeting," 
Charlotte  Smith,  the  novelist,  and  Romney,  the  painter. 
Hurdis,  the  author  of  the  Village  Curate,  subsequently 
joined  the  party.  Cowper  was  delighted  with  the  place 
and  his  reception.  "  Here  we  are,"  he  said,  "  in  the 
most  elegant  mansion  that  I  ever  inhabited,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  beautiful  pleasure-grounds  that  I  have 
ever  seen." 

The  landscape  was  bounded  by  the  sea,  and  he  could 
distinctly  behold  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  the  window  of  the 
library.  "  The  inland  scene,"  he  thought,  "  equally  beau- 
tiful, consisting  of  a  large  and  deep  valley,  well  cultivated 
and  inclosed  by  magnificent  hills,  all  crowned  with  wood." 
He  could  not  have  imagined  a  poet  to  be  the  ';  owner  of 
such  a  paradise." 

This  description  owes  much  of  its  charm  to  the  inven- 

*  Latter  to  Hayley. 
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tion  of  the  writer.  "  Hayley's  house  at  Eartham,"  it  has 
been  observed,  u  was  heightened  into  elegance  by  the 
affectionate  feelings  of  the  poet;  but  in  truth  it  had  no 
pretensions  to  the  name.  It  was  formed  of  lath  and 
plaster,  rough-cast;  the  rooms  small,  and  very  badly  situ- 
ated, having  an  abrupt  and  steep  hill  rising  close  before 
the  windows,  and  shutting  out  all  the  prospect;  on  the 
other  side  it  opened  on  the  village.  The  view  from  the 
summit  of  the  hill  is  fine,  extending  to  the  sea-coast,  over 
Bognor  and  Hampton,  with  Lady  Newburgh's  oak  and 
beech  woods  on  the  left.  The  soil  is  chalk,  and  there  is 
no  water.  Mr.  Huskisson  much  improved  the  house,  but 
left  it  of  the  same  materials  *." 

A  lively  sketch  of  his  "  dear  brother  bard  of  Bucking- 
hamshire," is  given  by  Hayley  in  a  letter  to  his  wife:— 
"  You  wish  for  a  more  characteristic  account  of  our  en- 
chanting Cowper.  I  must  tell  you,  therefore,  he  is,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-one,  a  florid,  healthy  figure,  a  little  taller  than 
our  friend  Mr.  Sargeant,  with  an  interesting  countenance, 
that  expresses  intelligence  and  energy  of  mind,  with 
sweetness  of  manners,  and  a  certain  tender  and  indescri- 
bable mixture  of  melancholy  and  cheerfulness,  gravity  and 
sportive  humour,  which  give  an  admirable  and  attractive 
variety  to  his  character.  We  have  had  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  his  venerable  muse  gain  a  little  accession  of 
strength  every  day  in  her  injured  limbs.  I  continue  to 
electrify  her  every  evening,  and  she  now  walks  round  the 
hill  with  such  comfortable  use  of  her  legs  as  appears  asto- 
nishing to  us  all,  after  the  deplorable  debility  to  which  we 
had  seen  her  reduced  t." 

The  venerable  muse  was  Mrs.  Unwin.     Every  visitor 

*   Gentleman's  Magazine,  Dec.  1835. 
•j-  Memoirs  of  Hat/ley,  edit.  Johnson. 
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at  Eartham  received  a  poetic  appellation.  The  young 
sculptor  was  at  one  time  "  Phidias,"  at  another  "  Praxi- 
teles;" Gibbon  was  the  ';  Roman  Eagle;"  Hay  ley  himself, 
the  "  British  Sparrow,"  &c. ;  Cowper,  "  our  dear  William, 
of  Weston;"  Romney  answered  to  the  name  of  "  Raphael;" 
and  Miss  Seward  of  *'  Sappho,"  or  "  The  Poetess." 

Cowper  had  expressed  a  hope  of  recovering  at  Eartham 
that  habit  of  study  which  he  seemed  to  have  lost;  and  in 
some  measure  he  realised  his  expectation.  The  mornings 
were  devoted  to  the  revision  of  his  translation  of  Milton's 
Latin  and  Italian  Poems,  and  the  evenings  to  a  rapid  version, 
in  conjunction  with  Hayley,  of  Adamo,  a  sacred  drama,  by 
Andreini.  An  agreeable  relief  to  these  pursuits  was  fur- 
nished by  Charlotte  Smith,  who  was  then  writing  her  Old 
Manor  House,  "  and  entertained  the  little  party,"  we  are 
told  by  Hayley,  "by  reading  to  them  in  the  evening 
whatever  the  fertility  of  her  fancy  had  produced  in  a  long 
studious  morning."  But  the  constant  solicitude  of  Cowper 
for  Mrs.  Unwin  engrossed  a  large  portion  of  his  time. 
He  found,  even  in  his  own  bodily  vigour,  an  occasion  of 
apprehension,  for  he  contrasted  it  with  the  declining 
strength  of  his  companion,  and  trembled  for  the  solitude 
in  which  a  few  years  might  place  him.  Anticipations  of 
evil  like  this,  have  imbittered  the  gladness  of  many 
hearts,  and  with  the  hands  of  those  whom  we  love  clasped 
in  our  own,  thoughts  of  a  vacant  chair  and  a  forsaken 
hearth  will  often  arise  to  our  minds.  But  such  sensa- 
tions, while  they  sadden  the  spirit,  refine  and  purify  it? 
by  weaning  our  affections  from  the  scenes  around  us,  and 
turning  our  eyes  to  that  happier  home,  where  friends  are 
never  separated,  and  leaves  never  fall. 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the 
charms  of  Hayley 's  villa,  Cowper  soon  began  to  pine  for  the 
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seclusion  of  "Weston.  "This  is,  as  I  have  told  you," 
he  wrote  to  Lady  Hesketh,  "a  delightful  place;  more 
beautiful  scenery  I  have  never  beheld,  nor  expect  to  be- 
hold; but  the  charms  of  it,  uncommon  as  they  are,  have 
not  in  the  least  alienated  my  affections  from  Weston. 
The  genius  of  that  place  suits  me  better;  it  has  an  air  of 
snug  concealment  in  which  a  disposition  like  mine  feels 
peculiarly  gratified;  whereas  here  I  see  from  every  win- 
dow, woods  like  forests,  and  hills  like  mountains,  a  wil- 
derness, in  short,  that  rather  increases  my  natural  melan- 
choly," &c.  That  gloom,  which  had  oppressed  him  for 
twenty  years,  and  which  would  cleave  to  him,  he  said, 
though  he  were  translated  into  Paradise,  unless  he  left 
his  body  behind  him,  accompanied  him  to  Eartham.  His 
general  health,  however,  was  considerably  improved.  Mrs. 
Unwin,  also,  had  derived  some  benefit  from  her  jaunt;  but 
she  still  required  help  "  when  she  would  rise  from  her 
seat,  and  a  support  in  walking""'." 

Cowper  lost  no  time  after  his  return  to  Weston,  on  the 
19th  of  September,  1792,  in  renewing  his  melancholy  in- 
tercourse with  Teedont.  The  nervous  fever,  for  which 
he  had  been  taking  laudanum  at  Eartham,  still  hung 
painfully  about  him.  His  dejection  was  increased  by  the 
sufferings  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  was  rapidly  sinking  into 
the  most  afflicting  imbecility.  He  told  Mr.  Rose,  that 
until  she  could  "  work  and  read,  and  fill  up  her  time  as 
usual,"  he  might  now  and  then  find  time  to  write  a  letter, 
but  could  write  nothing  more.  "  I  cannot,"  were  his 
pathetic  words,  "  sit  with  my  pen  in  my  hand,  and  my 
books  before  me,  while  she  is  in  effect,  in  solitude,  silent, 
and  looking  at  the  fire."  His  evenings  were  passed  in 

*  To  Lady  Hesketh,  Sept.  9. 

•j-  See  the  Memoirs,  by  Soutliey,  vol.  iii.,  p.  96. 
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reading  Baker's  Chronicle  to  his  companion.  Meanwhile 
the  preparations  for  the  edition  of  Milton  were  necessarily 
suspended.  "  Milton,  especially,"  he  writes  to  Hayley, 
"is  my  grievance;  and  I  might  almost  as  well  he  haunted 
by  his  ghost,  as  goaded  with  continual  reproaches  for 
neglecting  him." 

Weeks  wore  away  without  restoring  his  mind  to  sere- 
nity. In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Johnson,  he  says,  "  I  proceed 
exactly  as  when  you  were  here — a  letter  now  and  then 
before  breakfast,  and  the  rest  of  my  time  all  holiday,  if 
holiday  it  may  be  called,  that  is  spent  chiefly  in  moping, 
and  musing,  and  forecasting  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils." 
A  letter  to  Mr.  Newton  refers  very  tenderly  to  these  me- 
lancholy forebodings: — "  The  season  of  the  year,  as  I  have 
already  said,  is  particularly  adverse  to  me;  yet  not  in 
itself,  perhaps,  more  adverse  than  any  other;  but  the 
approach  of  it  always  reminds  me  of  the  same  season  in 
the  dreadful  seventy-three,  and  the  more  dreadful  eighty- 
six.  I  cannot  help  terrifying  myself  with  doleful  mis- 
givings and  apprehensions;  nor  is  the  enemy  negligent  to 
seize  all  the  advantage  that  the  occasion  gives  him.  Thus 
hearing  much  from  him,  and  having  little  or  no  sensible 
support  from  God,  I  suffer  inexpressible  things  till  January 
is  over;  and  even  then,  whether  it  is  that  increasing 
years  have  made  me  more  liable  to  it,  or  that  despair,  the 
longer  it  lasts,  grows  naturally  darker,  I  find  myself  more 
inclined  to  melancholy  than  I  was  a  few  years  since.  God 
only  knows  where  this  will  end;  but  where  it  is  likely  to 
end,  unless  he  interpose  powerfully  in  my  favour,  all  may 
know." 

The  dreadful  seventy-three,  and  the  more  dreadful 
eighty-six,  were  the  periods  of  his  mental  affliction;  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  extract  shows  with  wha 
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apprehensive  terror  his  thoughts  hrooded  on  those  visita- 
tions. How  beautiful  is  the  following  observation,  in  a 
letter  to  Charlotte  Smith: — "  I  would  give  you  consola- 
tion, madam,  were  I  not  disqualified  for  that  delightful 
service  by  a  great  dearth  of  it  in  my  own  experience.  I 
too  often  seek,  but  cannot  find  it.  I  know,  however,  there 
are  seasons  when,  look  which  way  we  will,  we  see  the 
same  dismal  gloom  enveloping  all  objects.  This  is  itself 
an  affliction;  and  the  worse,  because  it  makes  us  think 
ourselves  more  unhappy  than  we  are.  I  was  struck  by  a 
passage  in  your  letter  to  Hayley,  where  you  say  that  you 
*  will  endeavour  to  take  an  interest  in  green  leaves  again/ 
This  seems  the  sound  of  my  own  voice  reflected  to  me 
from  a  distance;  I  have  so  often  had  the  same  thought  and 
desire.  A  day  scarcely  passes  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  I  do  not  contemplate  the  trees  so  soon  to  be  stripped, 
and  say,  'perhaps  I  shall  never  see  you  clothed  again.' 
Every  year  as  it  passes,  makes  this  expectation  more 
reasonable;  and  the  year  with  me  cannot  be  very  distant 
when  the  event  will  verify  it.  "Well,  may  God  grant  us  a 
good  hope  of  arriving,  in  due  time,  where  the  leaves  never 
fall,  and  all  will  be  right." 

The  clouds  from  whose  aspect  he  drew  such  gloomy 
forebodings  passed  harmlessly  over  him,  and,  at  the  close 
of  the  "  dreaded  month,"  he  sent  the  following  lively  note 
to  his  relation,  Mr.  Johnson: — 

lo !  Paean ! 

My  dearest  Johnny, — Even  as  you  foretold,  so  it  came  to 
pass.  On  Tuesday  I  received  your  letter,  and  on  Tuesday 
came  the  pheasants,  for  which  I  am  indebted  in  many  thanks, 
as  well  as  Mrs.  Unwin,  both  to  your  kindness,  and  to  your  kind 
friend,  Mr.  Copeman. 
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In  Copeman's  ear  this  truth  let  Echo  tell — 
"  Immortal  bards  like  mortal  pheasants  well." 
And  when  his  clerkship's  out,  I  wish  him  herds 
Of  golden  clients  for  his  golden  birds. 

Our  friends,  the  Courtenays,  have  never  dined  with  us  since 
their  marriage,  because  we  have  never  asked  them ;  and  we 
have  never  asked  them  because  poor  Mrs.  Unwin  is  not  so 
equal  to  the  task  of  providing  for  entertaining  company,  as 
before  this  last  illness.  But  this  is  no  objection  to  the  arrival 
here  of  a  bustard  ;  rather  it  is  a  cause  for  which  we  shall  be 
particularly  glad  to  see  the  monster.  It  will  be  a  handsome 
present  to  them  ;  so  let  the  bustard  come,  as  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  said  to  the  hare  when  he  was  hunting,  '  Let  her 
come,  a'  God's  name,  I  am  not  afraid  of  her/  Adieu,  my  dear 
cousin  and  caterer.  My  eyes  are  terribly  bad,  else  I  had  much 
more  to  say  to  you. 

w.c. 

"With  the  returning  spring  his  spirits  revived,  and  he 
devoted  the  only  portion  of  the  day  that  his  tenderness  to 
his  infirm  friend  permitted  him  to  call  his  own,  to  the 
revision  of  Homer  for  a  second  edition.  He  rose  in  the 
morning  at  six,  and  fagged  at  Homer  till  eleven,  when 
he  breakfasted,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent 
with  Mrs.  Unwin.  He  could  not  pursue  any  occupation 
with  delight,  while  that  "poor  invalid,  still  unable  to 
amuse  herself,  either  with  book  or  needle,"  sate  in  silence 
by  his  side !  But  his  health  suffered  from  the  excitement 
and  confinement ;  he  complained  that  "  three  days  out  of 
four"  his  head  was  so  fatigued  by  breakfast  time,  as  to 
render  him  utterly  incapable  of  sitting  down  again  to  his 
desk  "  for  any  purpose  whatever." 

To  one  of  his  correspondents,  however,  he  wrote  in 
livelier  terms : — "  I  am  so  busy  every  morning  before 
breakfast,  strutting  and  stalking  in  Homeric  stilts,  that 
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you  must  account  it  an  instance  of  marvellous  grace  and 
favour  that  I  write  even  to  you.  Sometimes  I  am,  seri- 
ously, almost  crazed  with  the  multiplicity  of  matters  before 
me,  and  the  little,  or  no  time,  that  I  have  for  them;  and 
sometimes  I  repose  myself,  after  the  fatigue  of  that  dis- 
traction, on  the  pillow  of  despair;  a  pillow  which  has 
often  served  me  in  time  of  need,  and  is  become,  by  frequent 
use,  if  not  very  comfortable,  at  least  convenient.  So 
reposed,  I  laugh  at  the  world,  and  say — '  Yes,  you  may 
gape,  and  expect  both  Homer  and  Milton  from  me,  but 
I'll  be  hanged  if  ever  you  get  them.'  In  Homer,  you 
must  know,  I  am  advanced  as  far  as  the  fifteenth  book  of 
the  Iliad,  leaving  nothing  behind  that  can  reasonably 
offend  the  most  fastidious;  and  I  design  him  for  a  new 
dress  as  soon  as  possible,  for  a  reason  which  any  poet  may 
guess,  if  he  will  but  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket." 

Inspired  by  the  purest  affection,  Cowper  about  this 
period,  composed  those  affecting  stanzas,  To  Mary,  which 
Hayley  believed  to  be  the  last  original  piece  he  produced 
at  Weston.  In  pathos,  and  beauty  of  sentiment  and  lan- 
guage, they  have  never  been  equalled;  as  the  poem  came 
from,  so  it  always  goes  to,  the  heart. 

The  autumn  of  1793,  brought  Ha}Tley  again  to  Weston, 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Rose  having  arrived  before  him. 
Mr.  Rose  was  the  bearer  of  an  invitation  from  Lord 
Spencer  to  the  poet,  to  pass  a  few  days  at  Althorpe,  where 
the  historian  Gibbon  was  then  staying.  Cowper,  how- 
ever, persisted  in  declining  the  honour.  Hayley  says  that 
his  refusal  was  to  be  regretted,  "  since,  however  widely 
they  might  differ  upon  one  article,  they  were  both  able 
and  worthy  to  appreciate  the  powers  of  each  other." 

Gibbon  had  expressed  a  very  high  opinion  of  Cowper's 
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translations  from  Milton,  and  of  the  simplicity  and  gene- 
rosity of  his  character.  But  the  admiration  was  not 
mutual ;  for  Cowper,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Newton, 
openly  avowed  his  contempt  of  the  "  finical  and  French 
manners"  of  the  Philosopher  of  Lausanne.  Hayley  took 
with  him  the  MS.  of  his  life  of  Milton,  with  a  view  of 
receiving  the  corrections  and  suggestions  of  his  friend. 
Cowper  wished  him  to  pass  the  winter  at  the  Lodge ;  but 
Hayley  thought  he  might  serve  him  more  beneficially  by 
a  journey  to  London.  "  My  fears,"  he  says,  "  for  him  in 
every  point  of  view  were  alarmed  by  his  present  very  sin- 
gular condition.  He  possessed  completely  all  the  admi- 
rable faculties  of  his  mind,  and  all  the  native  tenderness 
of  his  heart;  but  there  was  something  indescribable  in  his 
appearance  Avhich  led  me  to  apprehend  that,  without  some 
signal  event  in  his  favour  to  reanimate  his  spirits,  they 
would  gradually  sink  into  hopeless  dejection.  The  state  of 
his  aged,  infirm  companion,  afforded  additional  ground  for 
increasing  solicitude.  Her  cheerful  and  beneficent  spirit 
could  hardly  resist  her  own  accumulated  maladies,  so  far 
as  to  preserve  ability  to  watch  over  the  tender  health  of 
him  whom  she  had  watched  and  guarded  so  long.  The 
signs  of  imbecility  both  of  mind  and  body,  were  beginning 
to  be  painfully  visible ;  nor  can  nature  present  a  spectacle 
more  truly  pitiable  than  imbecility  in  such  a  shape,  eagerly 
gasping  for  dominion,  which  it  knows  not  either  how  to 
retain,  or  how  to  relinquish."  This  is  a  painful  picture,, 
and  some  of  its  gloom  must  have  fallen  upon  the  poet;  but 
to  his  suffering  companion  no  accent  of  repining  was 
ever  breathed;  her  infirmities  only  bound  her  closer  to  his- 
affections.  In  the  May  of  1793,  he  addressed  a  sonnet  to 
Mrs.  Unwin,  only  exceeded  in  pathos  by  the  stanzas  to 
Mary: — 
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Mary !  I  want  a  lyre  with  other  strings  ; 
Such  aid  from  heaven  as  some  have  feigned  they  drew, 
An  eloquence  scarce  given  to  mortals — new, 

And  undebased  by  praise  of  meaner  things  ! 

That  ere  through  age  or  woe  I  shed  my  wings, 
I  may  record,  thy  worth  with  honour  due, 
In  verse  as  musical  as  thou  art  true — 

Verse  that  immortalizes  whom  it  sings  ! 
But  thou  hast  little  need ;  there  is  a  book 

By  seraphs  writ  with  beams  of  heavenly  light, 
On  which  the  eyes  of  God  not  rarely  look  ! 

A  chronicle  of  actions  just  and  bright : 
There  all  thy  deeds,  my  faithful  Mary,  shine, 
And  since  thou  own'st  that  praise — I  spare  thee  mine. 

When  Hayley  left  Weston,  he  waited  on  Lord  Spenser 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  situation  of  the  poet,  and  to 
request  his  influence  in  procuring  for  him  a  small  pension. 
His  spirits  were  sinking  into  deeper  despondency,  and  we 
find  him,  in  January,  1794,  complaining  that  he  had 
"just  enough  ability  to  transcribe,"  and  wrote  "  under  the 
pressure  of  sadness  not  to  be  described."  But  the  night 
was  to  grow  still  blacker,  and  more  stormy.  Imagination, 
says  a  spectator  of  the  mournful  scene,  can  hardly  devise 
any  human  condition  more  truly  affecting  than  the  state 
of  the  poet.  It  was  the  nature  of  his  tremendous 
melancholy  not  only  to  enshroud  and  stifle  every  faculty 
of  his  mind,  but  to  suspend  and  apparently  to  annihilate 
for  a  time  the  strongest  and  best-rooted  affections  of  his 
heart.  Influenced  by  this  morbid  feeling,  he  refused  to 
hold  any  intercourse  except  with  the  members  of  his 
family,  and  even  his  friend,  Mr.  Greathead  was  denied 
admittance  to  him.  At  this  period,  his  affectionate 
cousin,  Lady  Hesketh,  arrived  at  Weston,  and,  with  all 
the  tenderness  of  a  sister,  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of 
the  sufferer.  But  that  voice,  to  whose  charming  he  had 
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never  been  deaf,  seemed  now  to  have  lost  its  music ;  and 
that  beloved  friend,  for  whom,  at  her  first  visit,  he  had 
promised  to  make  "  a  bouquet  of  myrtle  every  day,"  now 
sat  almost  unregarded  by  his  side. 

Even  the  presence  of  his  brother  Hayley,  as  he  was  fond 
of  calling  him  in  happier  days,  Avho  came  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Greathead*,  awoke  no  symptom  of  pleasure  in  his 
bosom.  "  My  unhappy  friend,"  says  Hayley,  "  was  too 
much  overwhelmed  by  his  oppressive  malady  to  show 
even  the  least  glimmering  of  satisfaction  at  the  appearance 
of  a  guest  whom  he  used  to  receive  with  the  most  lively 
expressions  of  affectionate  delight."  The  only  sound 
that  seemed  to  soothe  him  was  the  voice  of  Hayley's  son. 
A  visit  he  received  from  Dr.  Willis  produced  no  alle- 
viation of  his  complaint,  for  affliction  like  his  was  beyond 
the  art  of  the  physician.  "  It  was  on  the  23rd  of  April, 
1794,"  says  Hayley,  "  when  his  compassionate  relation, 
Lady  Hesketh,  and  myself  were  watching  together  over 
this  dejected  sufferer,  that  a  letter  from  Lord  Spencer 
arrived  at  Weston,  to  announce  the  intended  grant  of 
such  a  pension  from  his  Majesty  to  Cowper,  as  would 
ensure  an  honourable  competence  for  the  residue  of  his 
life."  His  friends  were  thus  relieved  of  their  anxiety 
respecting  a  future  provision  for  the  poet;  but  by  him 
whom  it  most  concerned  the  intelligence  was  perfectly 
unheeded. 

Although  the  company  of  Hayley  appeared  to  afford 

*  In  his  own  Memoirs  (edit.  Johnson),  Hayley  says  that  he  was 
obliged  to  borrow  of  his  neighbours,  before  he  began  his  journey,  the 
money  requsite  for  his  travelling  expenses ;  a  circumstance  which 
deserves  notice,  because  it  displays  the  sincerity  of  his  regard  for 
Cowper.  "  I  never  experienced,"  he  adds,  "  a  trial  more  severe 
than  that  of  forcing  myself  from  the  dear  sufferer  at  Weston,  who 
considered  iny  departure  from  him  as  the  darkest  part  of  his  very 
dark  calamity." 
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his  friend  no  gratification,  yet,  by  a  strange  inconsistency 
his  departure  affected  him.  In  this  lethargy  of  despair, 
he  continued  for  eighteen  months,  during  which  period 
he  was  attended  hy  his  cousin  with  a  tenderness  that 
severely  injured  her  own  health. 

All  other  means  having  proved  ineffectual,  a  temporary 
change  of  scene  was  proposed  hy  Mr.  Johnson,  and  on 
the  28th  of  July,  1795,  the  two  invalids  departed  from 
"Weston,  under  the  care  of  that  affectionate  relative,  who 
is  to  be  praised  as  often  as  he  is  mentioned.  "  Cowper," 
observes  Southey,  "  had  a  presentiment  that  he  should 
never  return :  and  on  a  panel  of  the  window-shutter  in 
his  bedchamber,  unknown  to  any  person  at  the  time,  he 
wrote  these  lines: 

Farewell,  dear  scenes,  for  ever  closed  to  me  ; 
Oh,  for  what  sorrows  must  I  now  exchange  ye  !" 

On  the  evening  of  their  first  day's  journey,  they  rested 
at  the  quiet  little  village  of  St.  Neots,  near  Eaton,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  place  so  calmed  for  awhile  the 
troubled  spirit  of  the  poet,  that,  during  a  moonlight  walk 
in  the  churchyard,  he  conversed  with  composure  and 
taste  upon  the  Seasons  of  Thomson.  This  faint  gleam 
of  cheerfulness  soon  vanished,  but  it  was  sufficient  to 
assure  his  anxious  protector  that  his  understanding 
remained  unimpaired,  and  to  strengthen  the  hope  he  had 
never  ceased  to  entertain  of  seeing  the  shadow  swept 
entirely  away, — a  hope,  alas,  never  to  be  realized !  Pur- 
suing their  journey  by  easy  stages,  on  the  third  day  they 
reached  North  Tuddenham  in  Norfolk,  where  the  parson- 
age-house had  been  prepared  for  their  reception.  They 
were  welcomed  by  Miss  Johnson  and  a  lady  named 
Peronne,  whose  attentions  are  said  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly agreeable  to  the  pcet.  But  the  same  dejection  still 
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hung  upon  him,  and  in  one  of  the  excursions  which  his 
kinsman  persuaded  him  to  take  in  the  retired  neighbour- 
hood of  his  abode,  he  visited  the  house  of  his  cousin, 
Mrs.  Bodham,  at  Mattishall.  This  lady,  the  "  Dearest 
Eose"  of  his  letters,  had  some  years  before  invited  him  to 
Norfolk;  he  was  then  translating  Homer,  and  found  it, 
as  he  said,  impossible  to  lumber  to  such  a  distance.  The 
only  memorial  of  his  visit  is  a  painful  one.  In  one  of 
the  rooms  hung  his  portrait,  painted  by  Abbot :  having 
silently  looked  upon  it  for  a  few  minutes,  he  turned  away 
with  the  mournful  exclamation,  "  Oh !  that  I  now  felt  as 
when  I  sat  for  that  picture." 

Sea-air  being  thought  desirable,  on  the  19th  of  August 
they  removed  to  Mundsley,  a  small  village  on  the  coast 
of  Norfolk.  Perceiving  that  there  was  "  something  inex- 
pressibly soothing  to  the  poet's  mind  in  the  monotonous 
sound  of  the  breakers,"  Mr.  Johnson  confined  his  walks  to 
the  sands,  for  dejection,  he  says,  precluded  him  from  any 
exercise  of  choice,  or  at  least  any  expression  of  it.  In 
this  belief  he  was  deceived ;  but  his  error  occasioned  the 
following  letter  from  Cowper  to  a  friend  at  "Weston,  in 
which  the  allusion  to  the  poor  birds  and  the  herbs  he  fed 
them  with,  is  very  affecting. 

I  WILL  forget  for  a  moment  that  to  whomsoever  I  may 
address  myself,  a  letter  from  me  can  no  otherwise  be  wel- 
come, than  as  a  curiosity.  To  you,  Sir,  I  address  this ;  urged 
to  it  by  extreme  penury  of  employment,  and  the  desire  I  feel  to 
learn  something  of  what  is  doing  and  has  been  done  at  Weston, 
(my  beloved  Weston!)  since  I  left  it.  The  coldness  of  these 
blasts; even  in  the  hottest  days,  has  been  such  that,  added  to  the 
irritation  of  the  salt  spray,  they  have  occasioned  me  an  inflam- 
mation in  the  eyelids,  which  threatened  a  few  days  since  to  con- 
fine me  entirely ;  but  by  absenting  myself  as  much  as  possible 
VOL.  n.  U 
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from  the  beach,  and  guarding  my  face  with  an  umbrella,  that 
inconvenience  is  in  some  degree  abated.  My  chamber  com- 
mands a  very  near  view  of  the  ocean,  and  the  ships,  at  high 
water,  approach  the  coast  so  closely,  that  a  man  furnished 
with  better  eyes  than  mine  might,  I  doubt  not,  discern  the 
sailors  from  the  window.  No  situation,  at  least  when  the 
weather  is  clear  and  bright,  can  be  pleasanter;  which  you  will 
easily  credit  when  I  add  that  it  imparts  something  a  little 
resembling  pleasure  even  to  me.  Gratify  me  with  news  from 
Weston !  If  Mr.  Gregson  and  your  neighbours  the  Courtenays 
are  there,  mention  me  to  them  in  such  terms  as  you  see  good. 
Tell  me  if  my  poor  birds  are  still  living!  I  never  see  the 
herbs  I  used  to  give  them  without  a  recollection  of  them, 
and  sometimes  am  ready  to  gather  them,  forgetting  that  I  am 
not  at  home.  Pardon  this  intrusion. 
Mrs.  Unwin  continues  much  as  usual. 
Mundsley,  Sept.  5,  1795. 

His  letters  to  Lady  Hesketh  were  still  more  gloomy. 
The  separation  from  the  familiar  scenes  of  "Weston  seems  to 
have  preyed  upon  him.  "  At  two  miles  distance,  on  the 
coast,"  he  told  her,  "  is  a  solitary  piece  of  rock,  that  the 
crumbling  cliff  has  left  at  high-water  mark.  I  have 
visited  it  twice,  and  have  found  it  an  emblem  of  myself. 
Torn  from  my  natural  connexions,  I  stand  alone,  and 
expect  the  storm  that  shall  displace  me."  In  another 
letter  to  his  cousin,  he  says,  "  I  have  been  tossed  like  a 
ball  into  a  far  country,  from  which  there  is  no  rebound  for 
me."  After  his  removal  to  Dunham  Lodge,  near  Swaff- 
ham,  his  malady  appears  to  have  increased ;  "I  have 
become  daily  and  hourly  worse,"  he  wrote  to  his  cousin, 
"  since  I  left  Mundsley*."  He  thought  that  he  had  his 
"  senses  continued  "  to  him  only  that  he  "  may  look  for- 

•  January  22,  1796. 
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ward  to  the  worst."  lie  lived  in  the  constant  apprehen- 
sion of  being  carried  away  alive  by  some  spiritual  agency. 
"  Adieu,"  is  the  heart-rending  conclusion  of  a  letter  to 
Lady  Hesketh,  "  I  shall  not  be  here  to  receive  your 
answer,  neither  shall  I  ever  see  you  more."  Again, 
February  19,  1796 ;  "  Whatever  day  you  name  in  your 
reply  will  be  a  day  that  I  shall  never  see;  nor  have  I 
even  the  hope,  unless  it  come  to-morrow,  that  your  reply 
itself  will  reach  this  place  before  I  am  taken  from  it." 

At  this  time,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Johnson,  u  the 
tender  spirit  of  Cowper  clung  exceedingly  to  those  about 
him,  and  seemed  to  be  haunted  with  a  continual  dread 
that  they  would  leave  him  alone  in  his  solitary  mansion. 
Sunday,  therefore,  was  a  day  of  more  than  ordinary 
apprehension  to  him,  as  the  furthest  of  his  kinsman's 
churches  being  fifteen  miles  from  the  Lodge,  he  was 
necessarily  absent  during  the  whole  of  the  Sabbath.  On 
these  occasions  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  de- 
jected poet  to  listen  frequently  on  the  steps  of  the  hall- 
door  for  the  barking  of  dogs  at  a  farm-house,  which,  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  though  at  nearly  the  distance  of  two 
miles,  invariably  announced  the  approach  of  his  compa- 
nion." Hayley's  hope  that  the  poet  might  soon  smile 
upon  them  all,  "like  the  sun  new  risen,"  received  a 
slight  encouragement  from  the  following  circumstance. 

It  was  Cowper's  custom,  Mr.  Johnson  says,  on  leaving 
Mrs.  Unwin's  apartment  in  the  morning,  to  take  a  few 
turns  by  himself,  in  a  large  unfrequented  room  he  had  to 
pass  in  his  way  to  the  parlour.  Having  discovered  that 
his  relative's  name  was  favourably  mentioned  in  the  notes 
of  Wakefield's  edition  of  Pope's  Homer,  he  placed  the 
complete  work  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  room,  pre- 
viously taking  occasion  to  remark,  in  the  poet's  presence, 

U  2 
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that  it  contained  an  occasional  comparison  of  his  own 
version  with  that  of  Pope.  On  the  following  day  he  was 
delighted  to  find  that  Cowper  had  corrected  several  lines 
of  the  translation.  But  the  removal  of  the  family  to 
Mundsley,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Johnson,  "  dissi- 
pated his  habits  of  thought,"  and  twelve  months  elapsed 
before  he  could  be  induced  to  resume  the  revisal.  He 
returned  from  the  sea  to  East  Dereham,  a  town  in  Norfolk, 
where  he  now  took  up  his  permanent  abode.  Mrs.  Tin- 
win  had  long  been  lingering  on  the  boundary  of  human 
existence,  and  her  release  was  nigh  at  hand.  On  the 
16th  of  September,  she  was  attacked  by  a  paralysis  of 
the  entire  frame;  but  the  weary  wheels  of  life  struggled 
on  until  the  17th  of  December,  when,  in  the  words  of 
Hayley,  "  she  ended  a  troubled  existence,  distinguished 
by  a  sublime  spirit  of  piety  and  friendship,  that  shone 
through  long  periods  of  calamity,  and  continued  to  glim- 
mer through  the  distressful  period  of  her  declining 
faculties." 

Cowper  was  conscious  of  the  sinking  strength  of  his 
affectionate  friend  and  nurse ;  and  I  have  been  informed 
by  his  attendant,  Sarah  Kerison,  who,  some  years  ago, 
occupied  a  cottage  in  the  town  which  will  be  remembered 
as  the  burial-place  of  Cowper,  that  on  the  morning  of 
Mrs.  Unwin's  death,  he  said  to  her,  "  Is  there  life  above- 
stairs,  Sally?"  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  we  are  told 
by  Hayley,  he  accompanied  his  kinsman  to  take  a  last 
glance  at  the  remains  of  her  whose  tenderness  for  him 
had  expired  only  with  her  reason ;  and  that  after  gazing 
upon  the  corpse  for  a  few  moments,  he  started  suddenly 
away  with  a  vehement  expression  of  passionate  sorrow. 
"  About  half-past  four,"  observes  his  kinsman,  in  a  letter 
to  Miss  Johnson,  "  he  seemed  to  wish  to  see  her,  and  I 
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went  with  him.  A  bright  ray  of  sensibility  struck  his 
poor  breast,  after  he  had  stood  looking  at  her  about  a 
minute,  and  he  flung  himself  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  as  from  an  object  that  it  was  too  much  for  him 
to  look  at.  It  is  the  first  time,  since  he  was  taken  ill 
at  AVeston,  that  the  smallest  shadow  of  feeling  has  ever 
been  perceived  in  him*."  He  never  spoke  of  Mrs.  Unwin 
again.  She  was  buried,  December  23rd,  in  the  north 
aisle  of  Dereham  Church. 

Hayley,  whose  friendship  was  lively  as  it  was  generous, 
happened  at  this  period  to  hit  upon  an  expedient  which 
he  thought  likely  to  conduce  to  the  poet's  recovery.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  the  delusion  under  which  he  suffered 
of  being  unacceptable  to  God,  "  might  be  refuted  by  the 
testimony  of  pious  men"  to  the  service  rendered  by  his 
works  to  religion  and  morals.  Southey  has  thrown  a 
considerable  light  upon  this  scheme,  by  the  publication  of 
two  letters  from  Lord  Thurlow  to  Lord  Kenyon,  in  which 
he  said  he  had  been  pressed  by  one  mad  poet  to  ask  for 
another  a  "  favour  which  savours  of  the  malady  of  both." 
Lord  Kenyon  complied  with  the  request,  but  the  pressure 
of  Cowper's  malady  "  had  now  made  him,"  says  Hayley, 
"  deaf  to  the  most  honourable  praise." 

The  revisal  of  Homer  was  completed  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1789,  but  his  relative  vainly  persuaded  him  to 
resume  the  Four  Ages.  Cowper  replied  that  it  was  too 
great  a  work  for  him  to  undertake  in  his  present  situation. 
Pleasure  had  become  to  him,  in  his  own  pathetic  words, 
so  faint  as  to  resemble  "  a  forgotten  dream."  Hope  itself 
had  long  been  dried  up,  like  a  brook  in  summer.  One 
black  and  terrific  destiny  overhung  the  past,  the  present, 

*  First  printed  by  Southey  in  the  Additional  Notes  to  the  third 
volume  of  the  Life  of  Cowper. 
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and  the  future.  But  lie  still  derived  a  sad  amusement 
from  hearing  the  novels  of  Richardson,  whom  in  happier 
hours  he  had  known  and  commended;  and  he  listened 
silently  to  the  reading  of  his  own  productions,  until  Mr. 
Johnson  arrived  at  John  Gilpin,  when  he  entreated  him 
to  desist. 

In  a  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh,  (January  22,  1796,)  he 
had  compared  his  thoughts  to  loose  and  dry  sand,  "  which 
the  closer  it  is  grasped,  slips  the  sooner  away;"  and 
added  that  he  lost  every  other  sentence  which  Mr.  John- 
son read  to  him,  "  through  the  inevitable  wandering  of 
his  mind."  But  his  intellect  was  rather  benumbed  than 
weakened.  His  last  original  production  was  The  Cast 
Away,  a  poem  founded  upon  a  story  in  Anson's  Voyage, 
and  rendered  peculiarly  affecting  by  its  allusion  to  his 
own  calamities.  A  man  *'  washed  headlong  from  on 
board,"  in  the  darkness  of  night  upon  the  stormy  Atlantic, 
furnished  him  with  a  painful  image  of  his  own  condition. 

No  voice  divine  the  storm  allayed, ; 

No  light  propitious  shone ; 
When,  snatched  from  all  effectual  aid, 

We  perished,  each  alone ; 
But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea, 
And  whelmed  in  deeper  gulf's  than  he. 

Anxious  to  cherish  the  slightest  indication  of  poetical 
feeling,  his  kinsman  attempted  to  win  his  attention  to  his 
old  favourite  and  tutor,  Vincent  Bourne.  He  translated 
into  Latin  several  of  Gay's  Fables,  and  among  others,  the 
Hare  and  many  Friends.  But  Cowper,  notwithstanding 
the  assertion  of  Hayley,  never  wrote  Latin  verse  or  prose 
with  facility  or  elegance.  The  rudiments  of  the  West- 
minster-boy had  not  been  matured  by  subsequent  study. 
That  most  beautiful  of  fables  brought  sad  thoughts  to  his 
memory.  "  Oh !"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  I  could  recall  the 
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days  when  I  could  repeat  this  fable  by  heart, — when  I 
used  to  be  called  to  do  so  for  the  amusement  of  com- 
pany." He  also,  at  the  suggestion  of  Hayley,  corrected  a 
passage  in  his  translation  of  the  Iliad;  and  the  lines 
written  "  in  a  firm  and  delicate  hand,"  were  hailed  by 
Hayley  with  rapture,  as  "  an  enchanting  signum  salutis." 
They  were  the  last  words  ever  traced  by  the  pen  of 
Cowper.  The  appearance  of  dropsy  in  his  feet  and  ankles 
alarmed  his  friends,  and  on  the  19th  of  April  it  became 
apparent  to  those  who  watched  by  his  bed,  that  the  hour 
of  his  release  from  sorrow  was  rapidly  approaching. 

The  closing  scene  has  been  related  by  his  kinsman: 
"  Adverting,"  he  says,  "  to  the  affliction,  as  well  of  body 
as  of  mind,  which  his  beloved  inmate  was  then  enduring," 
he  "  ventured  to  speak  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  as 
the  signal  of  his  deliverance  from  both  these  miseries. 
After  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  which  was  less  inter- 
rupted by  the  objections  of  his  desponding  relative  than 
he  had  dared  to  hope,  he  proceeded  to  an  observation 
more  consolatory  still; — namely,  that  in  the  world  to 
which  he  was  hastening,  a  merciful  Redeemer  had  pre- 
pared unspeakable  happiness  for  all  his  children,  and 
therefore  for  him.  To  the  first  part  he  had  listened  with 
composure,  but  the  concluding  words  were  no  sooner 
uttered,  than  his  passionately-expressed  entreaties  that 
his  companion  would  desist  from  any  further  observations 
of  a  similar  kind,  clearly  proved  that,  though  it  was  on 
the  eve  of  being  invested  with  angelic  light,  the  darkness 
of  delusion  still  veiled  his  spirit*." 

The  narrative  of  Mr.  Greatheed  is  still  more  painful 
and  minute.  His  young  friend  and  relative,  he  says, 

*  Memoirs  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
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convinced  that  Cowper  would  shortly  exchange  a  world 
of  infirmity  and  sorrow  for  a  far  more  exceeding  weight 
of  glory,  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  cheer  him  with  the 
prospect,  and  to  assure  him  of  the  happiness  that  awaited 
him, — still  he  refused  to  be  comforted.  "  Oh,  spare  me, 
spare  me,  you  know — you  know  it  to  he  false,"  was  his 
only  reply.  The  last  words  he  uttered  were  to  Miss 
Perowne,  declining  a  cordial, — "  What  can  it  signify?" 

He  expired,  on  the  25th  of  April,  about  four  minutes 
before  five  in  the  afternoon;  and  was  buried,  May  the 
3rd,  in  the  parish  church  of  East  Dereham,  where  a 
monument,  the  work  of  Flaxman,  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  Lady  Hesketh,  with  an  affectionate  and 
appropriate  inscription  by  Hayley,  who  also  contributed 
some  lines  to  the  tablet  raised  by  "  two  friends"  to  the 
virtues  of  Mrs.  Unwin. 

The  poet's  death  had  been  so  placid  and  tranquil,  that 
not  one  of  the  five  persons  who  surrounded  his  bed  was 
conscious  of  the  termination  of  his  mortal  existence;  and 
the  expression  of  calmness  and  composure,  mingled,  as  it 
were,  with  the  "  holy  surprise,"  which  settled  on  his  coun- 
tenance, might  have  delighted  his  friends  with  the  assu- 
rance that  the  shadow  had  been  swept  from  his  closing 
eyes;  and  that  One  had  shone  over  his  pillow  whose 
salutation  was  PEACE!  His  epitaph  may  be  found  in  the 
beautiful  verse  of  a  spirit  related  to  his  own  in  gentleness 
and  truth,  upon  whom  the  "  mild  rays  of  Paradise"  have 
also  broken. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave ;  and  earth's  mansions  forsaking, 
Perchance  thy  weak  spirit  in  fear  lingered  long ; 

But  the  mild  rays  of  Paradise  beamed  on  thy  waking, 

And  the  sound  which  thou  heard'st  was  the  seraphim's  song. 

UKBEK. 
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1  In  reviewing  the  character  and  sorrows  of  Cowper,  we 
may  remember  the  saying  of  the  venerable  Hooker,  that 
three  words  uttered  with  charity  and  meekness  will 
receive  a  more  blessed  reward  than  volumes  written  with 
disdainfulness  and  sharpness  of  wit.  Under  the  happiest 
combination  of  circumstances,  he  would  have  been  the 
occasional  victim  of  that  melancholy  depression  and  alien- 
ation of  mind  which  drove  him  from  the  Temple.  The 
most  trivial  circumstances  affected  his  feelings.  He  was, 
for  example,  always  melancholy  during  the  full  moon. 
"  Our  good  friend,"  Lady  Hesketh  wrote,  "  is  always  low 
at  that  time,  and  quite  different  to  what  he  is  at  any 
other:  yet  with  his  wit  pierces  the  gloom  which  even 
this  planet  occasions,  for  as  we  returned  last  night  in  a 
coach  from  an  airing,  and  after  he  had  talked  of  the 
causes  and  effects  of  this  wonderful  planet,  he  at  last, 
fixing  his  eyes  steadfastly  upon  it,  said  laughingly, 

I'll  instant  write  a  most  severe  lampoon, 

Of  which  the  subject  shall  be  yonder  moon  :" 

and  he  was  always  miserable  in  a  ship,  because  he  could 
not  immediately  step  out  of  it  into  a  corn-field. 

Although  the  spirit  of  falsehood  alone  could  ascribe  the 
misfortunes  of  Cowper  to  religion,  it  may  be  feared  that 
the  rapid  change  of  sentiment  he  experienced  at  St. 
Albans  proved  injurious  to  his  physical  and  mental  con- 
stitution. The  spring  with  which  he  bounded  from 
horror  to  ecstacy,  produced  a  corresponding  intensity  of 
exhaustion.  Those  days  and  nights  which  he  describes 
as  being  filled  with  the  illumination  of  spiritual  enjoy- 
ment, could  hardly  fail  of  being  succeeded  by  a  season 
of  comparative  gloom.  His  transports,  we  are  informed 
by  Mr.  Greatheed,  "  at  first  interrupted  his  necessary 
sleep."  The  body  subdued  the  spirit;  and  at  length  the 
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terrible  impression  that  God  had  abandoned  him  for  ever 
swallowed  up  every  sensation  of  weariness,  debility, 
and  heart-sickness.  The  moment  he  ceased  to  feel  what 
has  been  called  the  transcendental  comfort,  he  beheld  an 
insurmountable  wall  erected  between  himself  and  ever- 
lasting happiness.  Such  were  his  own  words  to  Hayley. 
It  has  been  observed  that  he  argues  his  condemnation 
with  extraordinary  ingenuity :  that,  in  the  phrase  of 
Locke,  he  reasons  correctly  upon  a  wrong  principle.  The 
favour  of  God,  he  thought,  was  revealed  in  glimpses  of 
divine  light;  in  sensations  of  unearthly  gladness;  in 
elevations  of  the  soul  into  heaven.  The  faintest  cloud 
upon  the  spirits  was  interpreted  into  a  signal  of  Almighty 
displeasure.  Thus  he  kept  his  wounds  raw  by  perpetual 
irritation*.  But  he  ought  to  have  known  that  he 
only  shared  these  spiritual  droopings  with  many  of  the 
most  eminent  and  devoted  of  the  servants  of  the  Faith. 
There  will  always  be  days  of  storm,  as  well  as  of  sunshine, 
in  the  Christian's  calendar;  and  many  pilgrims,  in  the 
beautiful  words  of  Norris  of  Bemerton,  have  arrived  at 
the  heavenly  Canaan,  who  never  tasted  this  manna  in  the 
wilderness. 

[.-  Nothing  could  be  more  just  or  scriptural  than  his  views 
of  what  may  be  called  external  Christianity.  He  had 
been  alluding,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Unwin,  to  the  profession 
of  religion;  and  what  he  says  so  pertinently  of  the  clamor- 
ous professors  of  those  days,  may  not  be  altogether  inap- 
plicable to  many  in  our  own: — "  Let  a  man  attach  himself 
to  a  particular  party,  contend  furiously  for  what  are  called 
evangelical  doctrines,  and  enlist  himself  under  the  banner 
of  some  popular  preacher,  and  the  business  is  done. 

*  Sir  Thomas  Brown. 
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Behold  a  Christian !  a  saint !  a  phoenix !  In  the  meantime, 
perhaps,  his  heart,  and  his  temper,  and  even  his  conduct, 
are  unsanctified:  possibly  less  exemplary  than  those  of  some 
avowed  infidels.  No  matter!  he  can  talk — he  has  the 
Shibboleth  of  the  true  church — the  Bible  in  his  pocket, 
and  a  head  well  stored  with  notions.  But  the  quiet, 
humble,  modest,  and  peaceable  person,  who  is  in  his  prac- 
tice what  the  other  is  only  in  his  profession,  who  hates  a 
noise,  and  therefore  makes  none;  who,  knowing  the  snares 
that  are  in  the  world,  keeps  himself  as  much  out  of  it  as 
he  can,  and  never  enters  it  but  when  duty  calls,  and  even 
then  with  fear  and  trembling,  is  the  Christian  that  will 
always  stand  highest  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  bring 
all  characters  to  the  test  of  true  wisdom,  and  judge  of  the 
tree  by  its  fruit." 

Without  wishing  to  speak  harshly  of  a  very  sincere  and 
able  individual,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  friendship  of 
Mr.  Newton  was  one  of  the  heaviest  misfortunes  that  befell 
the  poet.  Cowper's  amiability  of  temper,  the  charm  of  his 
manner,  the  pleasantry  of  his  wit,  the  delicacy  of  his  taste, 
all  rendered  him  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  innocent 
enjoyments  and  refined  recreations  of  conversation  and 
society.  No  person  ever  seems  to  have  derived  more 
benefit  from  what  we  will  style  this  change  of  air  for  the 
mind.  He  himself  felt  the  necessity  of  satisfying  the 
craving  of  his  nature.  "  Dissipation  itself,"  he  told  Mr. 
Newton,  "  would  be  welcome  to  me,  so  it  were  not  a 
vicious  one."  In  another  letter  he  says,  "  The  weather  is 
an  exact  emblem  of  my  mind  in  its  present  state.  A 
thick  fog  envelopes  everything;  and  at  the  same  time 
it  freezes  intensely."  It  might  have  been  hoped  that  every 
inducement  to  relieve  this  desolation  of  spirit  would  have 
been  offered  by  the  solicitude  of  friendship.  On  the  con- 
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trary,  the  first  indication  of  a  desire  to  escape  from  the 
•wearisome  solitude  of  his  home,  was  speedily  visited  with 
a  severe  reproof;  not  a  ray  of  sunshine  was  to  creep 
through  the  grating.  His  friends  were  not  satisfied  until 
they  had  driven  the  prisoner  hack  into  his  dungeon.  Let 
the  reader  turn  to  Cowper's  indignant  reply  to  Mr.  New- 
ton's remonstrance  respecting  his  carriage  drives  with 
Lady  Hesketh.  It  may  be  urged  that  he  entertained  the 
warmest  regard  for  Newton,  and  numbered  his  friendship 
among  the  blessings  of  his  life ;  and  it  will  be  readily  con- 
fessed by  every  reader  of  his  history,  that  he  admired  the 
strength  of  his  character,  and  the  fervour  of  his  piety. 
But  his  affection  was  mingled  with  fear.  The  character 
of  Cowper  may  be  contemplated,  in  his  letters,  under  two 
aspects, — as  we  view  him  the  correspondent  of  Newton, 
or  of  Unwin  and  Lady  Hesketh.  In  the  first,  there  is 
generally  an  air  of  constrained  severity,  and  affected  con- 
tempt for  human  distinction,  and  a  narrowing  spirit  of 
sectarianism,  which  hang  like  shadows  over  the  graphic 
truth,  the  buoyant  sincerity,  the  overflowing  affection  of 
the  second.  The  poet,  indeed,  may  be  recognised  by  his 
characteristic  features  in  both;  but  in  one  only  will  be 
constantly  found  the  softer  lineaments  of  the  domestic 
graces,  and  the  gentler  colours  of  sensibility.  We  may 
admire  the  one  portrait,  but  we  love  the  other.  It  would 
be  an  amusing,  and  not  an  unprofitable  employment,  to 
compare  his  letters  to  Unwin  and  his  cousin  with  those 
to  Newton,  and  one  or  two  of  his  acquaintance,  and  mark 
the  different  sentiment  and  manner.  A  single  specimen 
will  illustrate  the  remark.  He  thus,  with  equal  beauty 
and  candour,  unfolds  his  feelings  about  authorship  to  Lady 
Hesketh: — "I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that,  having 
commenced  author,  I  am  most  abundantly  desirous  to 
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succeed  as  such.  I  have  in  my  nature  (what  perhaps  you 
little  suspect  me  of)  an  infinite  share  of  ambition;  but 
with  it  I  have,  at  the  same  time,  as  you  well  know,  an 
equal  share  of  diffidence.  To  this  combination  of  oppo- 
site qualities  it  has  been  owing  that,  until  lately,  I  stole 
through  life  without  undertaking  anything,  yet  always 
wishing  to  distinguish  myself.  At  last  I  ventured,  ven- 
tured, too,  in  the  only  path  that  at  so  late  a  period  was 
yet  open  to  me,  and  have  determined,  if  God  have  not 
determined  otherwise,  to  work  my  way  through  the  obscu- 
rity that  has  been  so  long  my  portion,  into  notice.  Every- 
thing, therefore,  that  seems  to  threaten  this  my  favourite 
purpose  with  disappointment,  affects  me  severely.  I  sup- 
pose that  all  ambitious  minds  are  in  the  same  predicament. 
He  who  seeks  distinction  must  be  sensible  of  disapproba- 
tion exactly  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  desires  applause. 
*  *  *  Some  people,  and  good  people  too,  would  blame  me, 
but  you  will  not;  and  they,  I  think,  would  blame  without 
just  cause." 

This  letter,  evidently  composed,  as  he  assured  his 
cousin,  without  a  speck  of  dissimulation,  was  written 
after  the  appearance  of  the  Task,  and  while  he  was 
engaged  in  the  translation  of  Homer.  Let  us  now  pro- 
ceed to  examine  in  what  terms  he  communicates  his  opi- 
nions upon  the  same  subject  to  his  friend  Mr.  Newton. 
After  alluding  to  his  sensations  regarding  the  second 
volume  of  his  poetry,  he  continues, — "  Mine  are  by  no 
means  what  they  were  when  I  published  my  first  volume. 
I  am  even  so  indifferent  to  the  matter,  that  I  can  truly 
assert  myself  guiltless  of  the  very  idea  of  my  book, 
sometimes  for  whole  days  together.  God  knows  that  my 
mind,  having  been  occupied  more  than  twelve  years  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  most  distressing  subjects,  the  world 
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and  its  opinion  of  what  I  write,  is  become  as  unimportant 
to  me  as  the  whistling  of  a  bird  in  a  bush."  Let  the 
reader  contrast  this  contemptuous  disregard  of  literary 
reputation  with  the  poet's  confession  to  Lady  Hesketh,  and 
then  reconcile  the  contradiction  if  he  can  *. 

The  poetical  character  of  Cowper  ought  always  to  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  our  poetry  at 
his  appearance.  The  harp  of  Thomson  was  silent;  the 
picturesque  fancy  of  Collins  shone  only  for  a  brief  season, 
and  was  extinguished  with  his  reason;  Gray  had  be- 
queathed his  lyre  to  Mason;  the  rich  and  beautiful 
colours  of  Akenside  attracted  few  admirers;  the  classical 
paintings  of  Glover  faded  with  the  excitement  of  poli- 
tical fervour;  and  the  splendid  declamation  of  Johnson 
rolled  faintly  over  the  popular  ear.  Darwin  and  Hayley 
were  the  laureates  of  the  age.  The  first  by  the  brilliancy 
of  his  picture-poetry,  dazzling  the  eye  with  a  succession  of 
pageants;  the  second,  by  the  polished  elegance  and  skilful 
mechanism  of  his  verse,  dividing  the  applause  of  the  lite- 

*  The  whole  tenor  of  Cowper's  correspondence,  with  the  exception 
of  the  letters  to  Mr.  Newton,  show  him  to  have  been  sensitive  to  an 
extreme   degree  to   applause   and   censure.     He  relates  a  curious 
experiment  upon  the  correct  taste  of  a  friend : — "  Long  before  the 
Task  was  published,  I  made  an  experiment  one  day,  being  in  a  fro- 
licsome mood,  upon  my  friend.     We  were  walking  in  the  garden, 
and  conversing  on  a  subject  similar  to  these  lines, — 
The  few  that  pray  "at  all,  pray  oft  amiss, 
And  seeking  grace  t'  improve  the  present  good, 
Would  urge  a  wiser  suit  than  asking  more. 

I  repeated  them,  and  said  to  him,  with  an  air  of  nonchalance,  '  Do 
you  recollect  those  lines  ?  I  have  seen  them  somewhere ;  where  are 
they  ?'  He  put  on  a  considering  face,  and  after  some  deliberation 
replied,  '  Oh  !  I  will  tell  you  where  they  must  be — hi  the  Night 
Thoughts.'  I  was  glad  my  trial  turned  out  so  well,  and  did  not  un- 
deceive him.  I  do  assure  you,  on  the  faith  of  an  honest  man,  that 
I  never  in  my  life  designed  an  imitation  of  Young,  or  of  any  other 
writer,  for  mimicry  is  my  abhorrence,  at  least  in  poetry." — To 
Lady  Hesketh,  May  25,  1J86. 
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rary  public.  One  addressed  himself  to  the  eye,  the  other 
to  the  ear,  and  neither  to  the  heart.  Darwin  blazed  into 
eminence,  and  by  the  glitter  of  his  fancy,  and  the  luxu- 
riance of  his  versification,  succeeded  in  charming  into 
captivity  the  purest  taste.  Even  Cowper,  in  some  graceful 
lines,  paid  a  tribute  to  the 

Sweet  harmonist  of  Flora's  court ; 

but  though  he  praised  his  works,  he  did  not  imitate  them. 
He  at  once  crossed,  it  has  been  said,  the  enchanted  circle; 
and  by  breaking  through  the  barriers  between  poetry  and 
truth,  regained  the  natural  liberty  of  invention.  His 
admiration  of  his  ancestor  Donne,  did  not  embrace  his 
rhymes.  He  loved  simplicity,  and  all  the  unaffected 
graces  of  nature.  Nothing  was  too  homely  for  his  song. 
He  knew  that  the  sweetest  honey  lay  hidden  in  the  bosom 
of  the  humblest  flowers;  and  that  from  the  shell,  struck 
in  an  earlier  age  by  a  heedless  foot,  the  hand  of  the  master 
drew  forth  a  strain  of  artful  melody. 

To  Cowper  belongs  preeminently,  above  any  writer  in 
our  language,  the  title  of  the  Poet  of  the  Affections. 
Campbell  compares  the  Task  to  a  playful  little  fountain, 
which  gathers  beauty  and  magnitude  as  it  proceeds. 
Cowper  found  the  fountain  in  his  heart.  He  has 
brought  the  Muse  in  her  most  attractive  form  to  sit 
down  by  our  hearths;  and  has  breathed  a  sanctity  over 
the  daily  economy  of  our  existence.  He  builds  up  no 
magic  castles;  he  conducts  us  into  no  enchanted  gardens; 
no  silver  lutes  sigh  through  his  verse ;  no  wings  of  Faery 
glisten  over  his  page.  Instead  of  wandering  along  the 
shores  of  old  Romance,  he  teaches  us  out  of  the  Book  of 
Life,  and  invests  with  a  delightful  charm  the  commonest 
offices  of  humanity.  A  poem  thus  addressing  itself  to  the 
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hopes  and  sympathies  of  mankind,  will  be  widely  felt  and 
universally  understood.  When  the  poet  works  in  the 
circle  of  the  affections,  every  one  acknowledges  the  spell 
of  the  magician.  In  proportion,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a 
poem  recedes  from  the  familiar  pleasures  and  afflictions  of 
life,  the  reader's  attention  begins  to  droop ;  and,  like  Cow- 
per  among  the  romantic  scenes  of  Eartham,  he  pines  for 
the  gentler  scenery  of  home.  Pie  pauses  with  no  delight 
upon  the  variegated  fancy  of  Davenant,  the  serious  sweet- 
ness of  Spenser,  or  the  resplendent  visions  of  Milton;  and 
joyfully  exchanges  the  beautiful  pomp  of  the  Attic  mytho- 
logy for  the  dearer  recollections  of  his  native  village;  for 
the  garden-gate  over  which  he  has  often  hung;  the  hum- 
ming of  the  bees;  and  the  piping  of  the  robin  in  his  own 
apple-tree. 

Cowper  always  associates  the  reader  in  his  amusements 
and  employments;  whether  we  wander  by  his  side  along 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  feeding — 

On  scarlet  hips  or  stony  haws. 
Or  gaze,  with  the  dear  companion  of  his  walks,  upon — 

The  distant  plough  slow  moving. 
Or  meditate  under  the  roof — 

Moveable  through  all  its  length 

As  the  wind  sways  it. 

Or  listen  to  the  stock -dove,  that  unalarmed — 

Sits  cooing  in  the  pine-tree,  nor  suspends 
Her  long  love  ditty. 

Or  behold  his  shadow,  in  a  winter  morning — 

Walk  along  the  plastered  wall. 

His  pictures  of  in-door  life  have  similar  attractions; 
we  seat  ourselves  round  the  glowing  hearth,  and  watch  the 
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hares  "  frolic  on  the  floor,"  or  the  needle  ply  "  its  busy 
task;"  or  the  parlour-twilight  uplifting  "the  shadow  to 
the  ceiling;"  or  listen  to  the  story  of  the  traveller,  or  the 
legend  of  the  poet — 

By  one 

Made  vocal  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest. 

The  Winter  Evening. 

We  weave  nets  to  protect  the  "  bird-  alluring  fruit,"  or 
twine  "  the  silken  thread  round  ivory  wheels,"  and  close 
the  evening  with  a  "  radish  and  an  egg,"  and  a  pleasant 
song  from  Lady  Austen. 

A  very  ingenious  critic  of  Aristotle  supposes  the  Greek 
writers  not  to  have  described  the  scenery  of  nature  in  a 
picturesque  manner,  because  they  were  unaccustomed  to 
behold  it  with  a  painter's  eye.  He  thinks  they  had  no 
Thomsons,  because  they  had  no  Claudes;  and  he  particu- 
larly notices  the  absence,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  of  a  single  term  accurately  expressing  what  we 
understand  by  a  prospect.  The  influence  of  painting  upon 
poetry  has,  probably,  been  overrated.  Hallam,  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  Literature,  alludes  to  the 
effect  produced  by  Giotto  and  his  followers,  in  reclaiming 
the  popular  taste  from  the  extravagances  of  romance  to 
the  chaster  graces  of  a  classic  antiquity.  Those,  he  says, 
were  ready  for  the  love  of  Virgil,  who  had  formed  their 
sense  of  beauty  by  the  figures  of  Giotto  and  the  visions  of 
Dante.  But  the  painter  derives  his  life  from  the  poet; 
Homer  inspired  Phidias.  It  will,  indeed,  be  readily  ad- 
mitted, that  neither  Athens  nor  Rome  possessed  a  school 
of  writers  essentially  descriptive.  The  idea  of  a  local 
poera,  like  Cooper's  Hill,  or  a  beautiful  panoramic  survey, 
like  that  of  Dyer,  or  Crowe;  or  a  narrative  of  the  opera- 
tions, the  changes,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  seasons, 
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like  Thomson's;  or  a  series  of  scenical  illustrations,  like  the 
pictures  in  the  Task — never  presented  itself  to  a  Greek, 
or  a  Roman  fancy.  Of  all  the  attractive  sites  for  poetical 
architecture,  this  was  the  only  one  which  they  suffered  to 
descend  unoccupied  to  posterity.  Even  the  graceful  and 
sentimental  sonneteer  was  anticipated  by  the  epigrammatist 
of  the  Anthology.  In  the  more  polished  and  refined  age 
of  Grecian  literature,  few  traces  of  external  nature  are 
discovered;  so  it  was  in  our  own  country  under  the  second 
Charles,  and  in  the  augustan  era  of  Anne;  and  in  France, 
during  the  brilliant  pageant  that  adorned  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  writers  of  those  times  are  often  elo- 
quent and  energetic;  almost  always  harmonious;  fre- 
quently picturesque,  but  very  rarely  descriptive.  Their 
colours  come  from  books,  not  from  nature;  their  rural 
scenes  are  compositions,  not  sketches  taken  on  the  spot. 
We  have  the  fantastic  ingenuity  of  Cowley;  the  musical 
epigrams  of  Pope;  and  the  poignant  satire  of  Boileau; 
but  no  "  silver  droppis"  sparkle  on  their  foliage,  as 
upon  the  sunny  trees  of  Chaucer;  no  gradual,  dusky  veil, 
at  eventide,  creeps  over  the  glimmering  hamlet,  like  that 
drawn  by  the  finger  of  Collins;  no  glades  "open  to  the 
golden  day,"  like  the  sylvan  solitudes  of  Thomson.  But 
the  eye  to  observe,  the  taste  to  select  and  combine,  the 
fancy  to  colour  and  illuminate,  were  undoubtedly  not 
withheld  from  the  Genius  of  Attic  Poetry.  Homer  has 
them  all.  His  morning  pictures  shine  with  the  dew  and 
purple  dawn.  Bishop  Copleston*,  indeed,  supposes  the 
faculty  of  depicting  external  objects,  separated  and  de- 
tached from  the  affections  and  manners,  to  have  been 
either  wanted  by  him  or  despised;  but  the  learned  and 

*  See  the  Preelections  Academicte. 
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elegant  Hurd  has  advocated  a  very  different  opinion, 
and  has  been  supported  and  confirmed  by  more  than 
one  accomplished  critic.  Homer  does  not,  certainly,  paint 
a  landscape  with  the  elaborate  finish  of  a  school  of 
design;  but,  like  Gray,  hastens  from  the  picture  to  the 
story  connected  with  it,  or  to  the  moral  which  it  suggests. 
Twining  has  noticed  the  charming  line  in  the  nineteenth 
book  of  the  Odyssey,  where  the  song  of  the  nightingale  is 
described  with  remarkable  beauty  and  precision  :  — 

Hre  0a/j,a  rpwTraxra  %eet  iro^vrj^ea  (jxavrjv. 


The  pouring  of  her  voice,  its  quick  turns  and  inflec- 
tions, and  the  ever-changing  variety  of  tone,  complete  the 
description.  His  scene  by  moonlight  is  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  poetry.  Hesiod  possessed  similar  power;  and 
his  winter  landscape  maybe  compared  with  Thomson's;  he 
has,  indeed,  collected  into  a  single  view  images  scattered 
by  the  poet  of  the  Seasons  over  several  pages.  Hesiod's 
old  man  bent  by  the  blast,  may  be  contrasted  with  the 
wayfaring  stranger  of  Thomson,  climbing  against  the 
wind. 

Scarcely  one  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  poets  will  be  found 
entirely  deficient  in  this  essential  element  of  poetical 
invention.  Pindar  opens  a  view  of  the  Fortunate  Isles  in 
his  magnificent  Odes.  ^Eschylus,  though  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  the  vehemence  and  creative  fire  of  his  genius, 
in  a  very  different  kind  of  delineation,  could  sweep  the 
solemn  shadows  and  gloomy  masses  of  cloud  over  his 
dramas,  with  the  savage  blackness  of  Rosa.  The  softer 
hues  of  Sophocles  are  fresh  in  the  memory;  and  the 
reader  who  has  not  enjoyed  the  brilliant  scenery  of  the 
Bacchte,  is  unacquainted  with  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
productions  of  Greek  imagination. 

X2 
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Descending  among  the  Latin  poets,  we  are  struck  by 
the  presence  of  the  same  art.  The  Georgics  abound  in 
sketches  for  the  pencil.  Virgil  lets  in  the  verdure  of  the 
country  upon  the  pomp  of  an  historical  procession. 
Cowper  could  not  have  represented  a  corn-field  agitated 
by  the  wind  in  more  vivid  colours  than  Silius  Italicus ;  by 
the  single  epithet,  nitescil,  he  makes  the  harvest  wave, 
and  rustle,  and  shine  before  our  eyes.  Statius  could 
paint  a  landscape  with  the  dew  upon  it;  and  the  colours 
of  Horace  are  not  less  enduring  than  his  reputation. 
Nor  will  the  richly-glowing  pictures  of  Ovid  be  forgotten 
by  the  student  of  that  fascinating  writer.  But,  however 
the  ancients  may  have  appreciated  or  pourtrayed  the 
charms  of  nature,  they  wanted  one  lovely  and  ennobling 
feature.  Their  religion,  it  has  been  observed,  is  beau- 
tiful in  fiction,  but  not  in  sentiment.  It  has  revealed  the 
most  terrific  and  delightful  agencies  to  poetry,  without 
teaching  it  to  contemplate  Nature  as  the  image  of  Divine 
Benevolence,  and  her  creatures  as  the  objects  of  human 
sympathy.  Paul  planted,  and  Apollos  watered,  and  the 
Grace  of  God  descended  upon  the  heart,  before  this  intel- 
lectual garden  blossomed  like  the  rose.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  poets  of  a  later  day,  to  find,  in  the  common  flower 
by  the  hedge-side,  a  theme  of  gratitude  and  meditation; 
and  to  uplift  the  eye,  as  it  ranged  over  verdant  fields,  and 
waving  woods,  and  gh' tiering  rivers,  with  a  devout  aspi- 
ration to  heaven,  "  My  Father  made  them  all." 

So  reads  he  nature  whom  the  lamp  of  truth 
Illuminates.  Task,  book 

This  hallowing  inspiration  animated  the  lips  of  Thom- 
son. Throughout  the  SEASONS,  gleams  of  promised  heaven 
seem  to  shed  their  lustre,  as  we  are  led,  step  by  step, 
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along  the  paths  of  Nature  up  to  her  Creator.  In  this 
particular,  Cowper  resembled  Thomson.  It  was  his  boast 
that  his  descriptions  of  scenery  were  all  studies  from 
nature,  and  some  of  the  most  exquisite  passages  in  the 
Task  are  reminiscences  of  favourite  walks.  Of  these,  the 
most  beautiful  is  the  following: — 

How  oft  upon  you  eminence  our  pace 

Has  slackened  to  a  pause,  and  we  have  borne 

The  ruffling  wind,  scarce  conscious  that  it  blew, 

While  admiration,  feeding  at  the  eye, 

And  still  unsated,  dwelt  upon  the  scene ! 

Thence  with  what  pleasure  have  we  just  observed 

The  distant  plough  slow-moving,  and  beside 

His  labouring  team  that  swerved  not  from  the  track, 

The  sturdy  swain  diminished  to  a  boy  ! 

Here  Ouse,  slow  winding  through  a  level  plain 

Of  spacious  meads,  with  cattle  sprinkled  o'er, 

Conducts  the  eye  along  its  sinuous  course 

Delighted.     There,  fast  rooted  hi  the  bank, 

Stand,  never  overlooked,  our  favourite  elms, 

That  screen  the  herdsman's  solitary  hut ; 

While  far  beyond,  and  overthwart  the  stream 

That  as  with  molten  glass  inlays  the  vale, 

The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds, 

Displaying  on  its  varying  sides  the  grace 

Of  hedge-row  beauties  numberless,  square  tower, 

Tall  spire,  from  which  the  sound  of  cheerful  bells 

Just  undulates  upon  the  listening  ear. 

The  reader  has  only  to  follow  the  poet's  footsteps  in 
order  to  identify  every  object  in  this  exquisite  landscape. 
He  will  recognise  the  square  tower  of  Clifton  church,  the 
tall  spire  of  Olney,  the  little  hamlet  of  Emberton,  and 
Bowbrick  Hill,  and  Steventon,  in  Bedfordshire,  "  the 
smoking  villages  remote."  Of  the  delicacy  of  Cowper's 
observations  the  reader  of  the  Task  will  not  require  to  be 
reminded;  he  will  recollect  the  description  of — 
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Rills  that  slip 

Through  the  cleft  rock,  and  chiming  as  they  fall 
Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselves  at  length 
In  matted  grass,  that  with  a  livelier  green 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 

Of  sunshine  streaming  through  the  branches: — 

While  beneath 

The  chequered  earth  seems  restless  as  a  flood 
Brushed  by  the  wind.     So  sportive  is  the  light 
Shot  through  the  boughs,  it  dances  as  they  dance, 
Shadow  and  sunshine  intermingling  quick, 
And  darkening  and  enlightening  as  the  leaves 
Play  wanton,  every  moment,  every  spot. 

Of  wandering  through  the  woods  in  the  evening, — 

The  moonbeam  sliding  softly  in  between 
The  sleeping  leaves. 

Of  the  red-breast,  that,  in  winter-time, — 

Warbles  still,  but  is  content 

With  slender  notes,  and  more  than  half  suppressed ; 
Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light, 
From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests,  he  shakes 
From  many  a  twig  the  pendant  drops  of  ice, 
That  tinkle  in  the  withered  leaves  below. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  observed,  with  that  lively 
perception  of  characteristic  excellence  which  rendered 
all  his  criticisms  so  valuable,  that  Cowper,  instead  of  de- 
scribing the  most  beautiful  scenes  in  nature,  "  discovers 
what  is  most  beautiful  in  ordinary  scenes,"  and  with  his 
"  poetical  eye  and  moral  heart  detected  beauty  in  the 
sandy  flats  of  Buckinghamshire."  In  our  own  day,  the 
gentle  fancy  of  Clare  has  elicited  many  images  of  rural 
sweetness  from  the  monotonous  scenery  of  Northampton- 
shire. Cowper's  lot — poetically  and  physically  speaking 
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— could  not  have  fallen  to  him  on  a  pleasanter  spot  than 
the  quiet  retreat  of  Weston ;  a  sublimer  and  ruder  region 
would  have  diverted  his  attention;  and  we  should  have 
lost  that  magic  of  his  song  hy  which  he  attracts  every 
reader's  heart  to  his  own.  The  very  limitation  of  his 
wanderings  imparted  to  them  a  peculiar  charm;  and  from 
a  daily  communion  with  the  varying  charms  of  nature,  he 
turned  to  moralize  upon  the  changes  of  human  existence. 
The  flower  he  hung  over,  or  the  sunny  lane  he  wandered 
along,  continually  oifered  some  new  beauty  to  his  medita- 
tions. "  Everything  I  see  in  the  fields,"  he  told  Mr. 
Tin  win,  "is  to  me  an  object  of  delight;  and  I  can  look  at 
the  same  rivulet,  or  at  a  handsome  tree,  every  day  of  my 
life,  with  new  pleasure."  And  in  another  letter,  with  a 
gush  of  enthusiastic  sensibility,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  could 
spend  whole  days  and  moonlight  nights  in  feeding  on  a 
lovely  prospect.  My  eyes  drink  the  rivers  as  they  flow." 
His  sympathy  with  the  sounds  of  nature  was  not  less 
lively  than  with  her  beauties.  "  I  was  always,"  he  said, 
"  an  admirer  of  thunder-storms,  even  before  I  knew  Whose 
voice  I  heard  in  them;  but  especially  an  admirer  of 
thunder  rolling  over  the  great  waters." 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  contrast  the  pensive  pictures 
of  the  Task  with  the  joyous  sketches  of  Burns,  and  to 
discover  a  freshness  in  the  songs  of  the  Ayrshire  Plough- 
man, which  is  supposed  to  be  wanting  to  the  Poet  of 
Weston.  "  The  love  of  nature,"  remarks  Coleridge, 
"  seems  to  have  led  Thomson  to  a  cheerful  religion, 
and  a  gloomy  religion  to  have  led  Cowper  to  a  love  of 
nature.  The  one  carries  his  fellow-men  along  with  him 
into  nature ;  the  other  flies  to  nature  from  his  fellow-men." 
But  long  before  the  arrow  had  entered  his  side,  or  the 
"  stricken  deer"  sought  the  silence  of  the  woods,  he  had 
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been  a  lover  of  rural  scenery.     In  the  fourth  Look  of  the 
Task,  he  says  that  his  "very  dreams  were  rural:" — 

No  bard  could  please  me,  but  whose  lyre  was  tuned 

To  Nature's  praises.     Heroes  and  their  feats 

Fatigued  me ;  never  weary  of  the  pipe 

Of  Tityrus,  assembling,  as  he  sang, 

The  rustic  throng  beneath  his  favourite  beech. 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  accuracy  of  his  drawing,  or 
the  delicate  freshness  of  his  colouring;  his  landscapes  are 
finished  with  the  minute  touches  of  cabinet  pictures ;  you 
may  look  close  into  them ;  even  the  veins  of  the  foliage 
are  vividly  traced.  Thomson,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
same  liveliness  of  observation  and  perception  of  the  beau- 
tiful, employs,  a  greater  force  and  variety  of  manner. 
You  always  see  Cowper  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Unwin; 
Thomson  plunges  into  the  thundering  forest.  Cowper 
produces  his  effects  by  a  multitude  of  tender  touches ; 
Thomson  often  dashes  off  his  pictures  with  a  felicitous 
stroke;  a  single  epithet  brings  the  scene  before  us.  We 
behold  the  salmon  rising  to  the  "  dimpled  water ;"  the 
young  bird  trying  its  wings  upon  "the  giddy  verge;"  the 
withered  leaf  playing  "  snatched  in  short  eddies."  Nor 
is  he  less  admirable  in  the  domestic  imagery  of  life. 
Many  of  his  home-views  are  charming.  The  pencil  that 
lighted  up  the  glaring  eyes  of  the  famished  wolves  de- 
scending the  Apennines,  scattered  its  hues  over  the  little 
robin,  that,  half  afraid, — 

Against  the  window  beats ;  then  brisk  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth  ;  then,  hopping  on  the  floor, 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance. 

Cowper's  sketches  please  from  their  association  and  their 
truth,  without  possessing  the  poetical  illumination  that 
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gilds  the  scenery  of  Thomson.     "We  are  comparing  Gains- 
borough with  Claude. 

Hayley,  whose  influence  upon  our  literature  was  most 
salutary,  in  his  criticisms,  has  commended  the  delight- 
ful facility  of  Cowper's  transitions.  He  passes  from 
the  library  to  the  drawing-room;  from  the  garden  to  the 
church — with  infinite  grace  of  demeanour;  and  addresses 
us  with  equal  beauty  as  the  monitor,  or  the  companion. 
This  versatility  of  genius  had  been  developed  under  a 
less  attractive  aspect  in  his  earlier  poems ;  but  it  shone 
out  with  superior  brightness  in  the  Task.  To  his  first 
volume  an  intimate  friend,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Hayley,  had  applied  the  words  of  the  younger  Pliny; 
that  many  passages  were  written  with  delicacy,  sublimity, 
beauty,  and  tenderness,  though  not  without  considerable 
acrimony  of  expression.  But  when  he  wrote  the  Task, 
says  Southey,  "  he  was  in  a  happier  state  of  mind,  and 
in  more  cheerful  circumstances.  Its  satire  is  altogether 
free  from  personality ;  it  is  the  satire,  not  of  a  sour  and 
discontented  spirit,  but  of  a  benevolent,  though  melan- 
choly mind;  and  the  melancholy  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
affect  artificial  gloom  and  midnight  musings,  but  rather  to 
seek  and  find  relief  in  sunshine,  in  the  beauties  of  nature, 
in  books  and  leisure,  in  solitary  or  social  walks,  and  in 
the  comforts  of  a  quiet  fireside." 

He  had  complained  to  a  friend  that  the  entrance  of  a 
sportive  thought  resembled  the  sudden  appearance  of 
Harlequin  in  the  chamber  of  death.  But  no  traces  of  this 
gloomy  desolation  startle  us  in  his  maturer  poetry ;  the 
gentle  pensiveness  that  pervades  it  only  interests  the 
reader  more  deeply  in  the  history  of  the  author ;  as  we 
often  love  a  countenance  the  better  for  the  signs  of  sorrow 
which  it  discloses.  As  in  the  delineations  of  nature  he 
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revived  the  memory  of  Thomson,  so  in  the  truth  and  viva- 
city of  his  Flemish  painting,  he  anticipated  the  sterner 
pencil  of  Crabbe. 

It  has  long  been  a  favourite  paradox  of  criticism,  and 
has  been  advanced  in  a  journal  of  distinguished  reputa- 
tion for  taste  and  erudition,  that  Cowper  began  to  be  a 
poet  at  fifty  years  old.  It  has  been  already  shown  that 
literary  ambition  always  formed  a  leading  feature  of  his 
character;  and  that  he  had,  in  a  certain  sense,  educated 
himself  for  authorship.  Speaking  of  political  songs,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Newton,  he  says,  "  Some  written  by  Rowe, 
and  I  think,  by  Congreve,  and  many  by  other  wits  of  the 
day,  were  proposed  to  my  admiration.  Being  grown  up, 
I  became  desirous  of  imitating  such  bright  examples;  and 
while  I  lived  in  the  Temple,  produced  several  half-penny 
ballads,  two  or  three  of  which  had  the  honour  to  be  po- 
pular." He  is  also  known  to  have  kept  up  a  rhyming 
correspondence  with  his  brother,  which  perished,  he  told 
Lady  Hesketh,  "  in  the  wreck  of  a  thousand  other  things, 
when  he  left  the  Temple."  But  though  we  had  heard 
nothing  of  his  previous  studies,  the  Task  alone  would 
have  established  the  early  cultivation  of  his  poetical 
powers.  The  plan  was  constructed  with  admirable  skill ; 
the  versification  formed  upon  principles  which  combined 
harmony  with  variety,  and  flexibility  with  strength ;  and 
the  diction  was  worthy  of  the  writer  whose  letters  Fox 
considered  the  finest  specimens  of  epistolary  composition 
in  the  language.  Such  continued  excellence  has  never 
been  obtained  by  mere  felicity  of  execution.  In  his  former 
publication,  through  eagerness  to  avoid  the  notes  of  Pope, 
which  every  warbler,  he  said,  had  by  heart,  he  deviated 
into  a  system  of  versification  essentially  rugged,  without 
either  the  music  of  Pope,  or  the  majestic  stateliness  of 
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Dryden.  In  the  Task  he  presented  a  model  of  blank 
verse,  at  once  familiar  and  elegant;  sometimes  flowing,  as 
Akenside;  sometimes  swelling,  as  Milton;  sometimes 
epigramatic,  as  Young.  Uncommon  diligence  was  devoted 
to  the  work  before  it  assumed  this  aspect  of  beauty  and 
grace.  "  I  do  not  mean,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Newton,  after 
its  completion,  "  to  write  blank  verse  again.  Not  having 
the  music  of  rhymes,  it  requires  so  close  an  attention  to 
the  pause  and  the  cadence,  and  such  a  peculiar  mode  of 
expression,  as  renders  it,  to  me  at  least,  the  most  difficult 
species  of  poetry  that  I  have  ever  meddled  with." 

Of  that  hardihood  of  criticism  which  has  denied  to 
Cowper  the  faculty  of  invention,  nothing  need  be  said. 
It  has  been  objected  to  his  poetical  claims  that  he  has 
created  no  interesting  story ;  woven  no  new  chain  of  inci- 
dents; constructed  no  original  machinery.  If  the  assertion 
were  just,  which  it  is  not,  the  Task  would  still  be  a  great 
poem.  He  neither  amazes  us  with  the  splendour  of  angelic 
ministry,  nor  amuses  us  with  the  charms  of  Fairy-land, 
nor  transports  us  among  the  regions  of  Sylphs  and  Gnomes. 
He  has,  on  the  contrary,  employed  an  agency  more  lasting 
and  more  humanly  delightful  than  either.  He  has 
animated  the  social  affections,  and  given  the  world  a  poem 
inspired  only  by  Religion  and  Home.  The  feelings  of  the 
heart  are  his  mythology ;  the  emotions  of  the  mind  his 
machinery.  But  when  he  invokes  the  Genii  of  the  Ima- 
gination they  obey  the  summons.  It  may  suffice  to 
remind  the  reader  of  the  magnificent  sketch  of  a  winter 
sunrise,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Task: — 

'Tis  morning,  and  the  sun  with  ruddy  orb 
Ascending  fires  the  horizon ;  while  the  clouds 
That  crowd  away  before  the  driving  wind, 
More  ardent,  as  the  disk  emerges  more, 
Resemble  most  some  city  in  a  blaze 
Seen  through  the  leafless  wood. 
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Of  the  pathetic  apostrophe  to  Oraai,  and,  ahovc  all,  of 
the  description  of  the  Ice  Palace  of  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine, which,  for  heauty  and  novelty  of  fancy,  for  charm  of 
expression,  and  moral  aptness  and  grace  of  application, 
may  be  pronounced  equal  to  any  passage  preserved  among 
the  treasures  of  verse : — 

No  forest  fell 

When  thou  wouldst  build  ;  no  quarry  sent  its  stores 
To  enrich  thy  walls :  but  thou  didst  hew  the  floods,        : 
And  make  thy  marble  of  the  glassy  wave. 
In  such  a  palace  Aristteus  found 
Gyrene,  when  he  bore  the  plaintive  tale 
Of  his  lost  bees  to  her  maternal  ear. 
In  such  a  palace,  poetry  might  place 
The  Armoury  of  Winter,  where  his  troops, 
The  gloomy  clouds,  find  weapons,  arrowy  sleet, 
Skin-piercing  volley,  blossom-bruising  hail, 
And  snow  that  often  blinds  the  traveller's  course, 
And  wraps  him  in  an  unexpected  tomb. 
Silently  as  a  dream  the  fabric  rose. 
No  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was  there. 
Ice  upon  ice,  the  well-adjusted  parts 
Were  soon  conjoined,  nor  other  cement  asked 
Than  water  interfused  to  make  them  one. 
Lamps  gracefully  disposed,  and  of  all  hues, 
Illumined  every  side.     A  watery  light 
Gleamed  through  the  clear  transparency,  that  seemed 
Another  moon  new  risen,  or  meteor  fallen 
From  heaven  to  earth,  of  lambent  flame  serene. 
So  stood  the  brittle  prodigy,  though  smooth 
And  slippery  the  materials,  yet  frost-bound 
Firm  as  a  rock.     Nor  wanted  aught  within 
That  royal  residence  might  well  befit, 
For  grandeur  or  for  use.     Long  wavy  wreathes 
Of  flowers,  that  feared  no  enemy  but  warmth, 
Blushed  on  the  panels.     Mirror  needed  none 
Where  all  was  vitreous,  but  in  order  due 
Convivial  table,  and  commodious  seat 
(What  seemed,  at  least,  commodious  seat)  were  there, 
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Sofa,  and  couch,  and  high-built  throne  august ; 

The  same  lubricity  was  found  in  all, 

And  all  was  moist  to  the  warm  touch,  a  scene 

Of  evanescent  glory,  once  a  stream, 

And  soon  to  slide  into  a  stream  again. 

Alas !  'twas  but  a  mortifying  stroke 

Of  undesigned  severity,  that  glanced 

(Made  by  a  monarch)  on  her  own  estate, 

On  human  grandeur,  and  the  courts  of  kings. 

'Twas  transient  in  its  nature,  as  in  show 

'Twas  durable.     As  worthless  as  it  seemed 

Intrinsically  precious ;  to  the  foot 

Treacherous  and  false,  it  smiled  and  it  was  cold. 

Cowper  has  been  justly  called  the  Poet  of  the  Affections-; 
and  he  claims  with  equal  emphasis  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Poet  of  Christianity.  Religion  is  not  so  much  the  subject,. 
as  the  embellisher  and  seasoner  of  his  poetry.  "  What 
there  is  of  a  religious  cast,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Unwin,  in 
reference  to  the  Task,  "  I  have  thrown  towards  the  end 
of  it,  for  two  reasons;  first,  that  I  might  not  revolt  the 
reader  at  his  entrance ;  and  secondly,  that  my  best  im- 
pressions might  be  made  last.  Were  I  to  write  as  many 
poems  as  Lope  de  Vega,  or  Voltaire,  not  one  of  them 
would  be  without  this  tincture.  If  the  world  like  it  not, 
so  much  the  worse  for  them.  I  make  all  the  concessions 
I  can  that  I  may  please  them,  but  J  will  not  please  them 
at  the  expense  of  conscience."  His  verses  may  be  viewed 
as  a  series  of  parables  framed  to  inculcate  some  admirable 
moral,  some  point  of  duty,  or  some  Christian  consolation. 
Nor  is  it  the  least  curious  among  the  many  anomalies  of 
his  character,  that  while  he  was  living  in  hourly  contem- 
plation, to  borrow  his  own  metaphor,  of  the  torrent  of 
God's  Judgment,  and  beneath  the  glare  of  his  Anger, — 
he  would  nevertheless  deliver  to  the  world  a  message 
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full  of  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  and  breathing  all  the  ten- 
derness of  the  Gospel  of  Salvation. 

In  becoming  the  poet  of  Christianity,  Cowper  addressed 
himself  especially  to  the  common  business  of  life.  He 
preached  to  us  in  our  amusements  and  occupations. 
Milton,  whose  imagination  was  irradiated  with  all  the 
splendours  of  prophecy,  and  all  the  beauty  of  the  elder 
literature,  often  describes  the  rites  of  the  true  worship 
•with  a  Grecian  ceremonial  glittering  in  the  distance; 
Young  frequently  dazzles  our  eyes  with  the  blaze  of 
fashion,  or  the  allurements  of  ambition;  but  the  poetry  of 
Cowper  is  uniformly  reflective,  sober,  and  harmonious. 
The  inspiration  which  Milton  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, he  finds  in  the  New, — and  instead  of  the  terrible 
threatenings  of  Isaiah,  or  the  dark  sayings  of  Ezekiel,  he 
warns  and  consoles  us  from  the  lips  of  our  Saviour,  and 
builds  up  our  lives  from  the  teaching  of  His  Apostles. 


JAMES  HURDIS. 


OP  this  amiable  author,  the  friend  and  earliest  follower 
of  Cowper,  a  memoir  was  prefixed  by  his  sister  to  the 
edition  of  his  poems  published  at  Oxford,  in  1808.  He 
was  born  at  Bishopstone  in  Sussex,  1763 ;  and  by  the 
death  of  his  father  was  left,  with  six  brothers  and  sisters, 
to  the  care  of  his  mother.  To  this  circumstance  much  of 
the  tenderness  of  his.  character  has  been  attributed.  The 
situation  of  his  surviving  parent  was  full  of  difficulty, 
and  the  young  poet  laboured  diligently  to  lighten  her 
burden.  He  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  of 
Chichester,  where  his  mechanical  talents  were  displayed 
in  the  construction  of  an  organ. 

In  1780  he  went  to  Oxford,  a  commoner  of  St.  Mary 
Hall,  and  in  two  years  was  chosen  a  Demy  of  Magdalen 
College,  where  he  obtained  the  approbation  and  esteem  of 
the  President,  Dr.  Home,  and  of  his  successor,  the  late 
learned  and  venerable  Dr.  Routh.  Having  taken  his 
degree,  in  the  May  of  1785,  he  retired  to  the  curacy  of 
Burwash,  in  his  native  county,  where  he  remained  six 
years,  having  invited  three  of  his  sisters  to  reside  with 
him. 

In  the  enjoyment  of  rural  and  domestic  pleasures,  he 
composed  the  most  popular  of  his  poems,  the  Village 
Curate;  and  in  1791»  w&s  presented  to  the  living  of 
Bishopstone,  and  about  the  same  time  wrote  his  tragedy 
of  Sir  Thomas  More.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
deprived  of  his  sister  Catherine,  the  Isabel  of  his  poetry, 
whose  virtues  he  has  affectionately  recorded. 
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So,  Isabel, 

Internal  worth  upon  thy  cheek  bestows 
A  rose's  beauty,  though  no  rose  be  there : 
A  heart  that  almost  breaks  to  be  rebuked, 
A  mind  informed,  yet  fearful  to  be  seen, 
Kept  by  a  tongue,  that  never  but  at  home, 
And  cautious  then,  its  golden  trust  betrays. 

Village  Curate* 

While  suffering  under  her  loss,  he  was  invited  to  Eartham 
to  meet  Cowper,  who  had  expressed  a  desire  for  the 
interview.  His  spirits  were  scarcely  equal  to  the  visit. 
"  You  would  admire  him  much,"  Cowper  wrote  to  Lady 
Hcsketh;  "he  is  gentle  in  his  manner,  and  delicate  in  his 
person,  resembling  our  poor  friend  Unwin,  both  in  face 
and  figure,  more  than  any  one  I  have  seen,  but  he  has 
not — at  least  he  has  not  at  present — his  vivacity." 

In  1 793,  he  was  elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Poetry 
at  Oxford;  and  in  17975  he  printed  at  his  own  Press  at 
Bishopstone,  "  Lectures  showing  the  several  sources  of 
that  Pleasure  which  the  human  mind  receives  from 
Poetry."  They  consist  of  passages  from  the  best-known 
of  the  English  writers,  selected  with  taste,  and  connected 
by  a  few  critical  and  illustrative  observations.  The 
Lectures  embrace  the  Lewesdon  Hill  of  Crowe,  and  the 
Sonnets  of  Mr.  Bowles,  who  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  first  delighted  the  ear  of  the  scholar  with  those 
notes  to  which  time  has  imparted  a  still  sweeter  music. 
The  remaining  years  of  Hurdis  present  no  topic  of  general 
interest.  He  continued  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours  with 
the  pleasures  of  verse,  but  his  constitution  had  always 
been  weak,  and  he  expired  December  13th,  1808,  leaving 
a  widow  and  three  children.  He  was  buried,  by  his  own 
request,  at  Bishopstone. 

The  Village  Curate  was  suggested  by  the  Task,  and  in 
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the  opening  lines  the  writer  professes  his  admiration  of 
the  "  applauded  Hayley,"  and  of  the 

Surpassing  bard, 

That,  prisoner  to  some  fair  one's  will,  .  .  . 

had  sung  the  pleasures  and  scenes  of  Weston.  But  Bur- 
wash  will  never  rival  the  fame  of  the  little  village  in 

O 

Buckinghamshire.  He  describes,  indeed,  in  very  agree- 
ahle  colours,  the  life  of  a  country  clergyman,  enlivening 
his  leisure  with  books,  music,  and  rural  walks.  But  it 
may,  in.  truth,  be  said  of  Hurdis  that  he  is  strong  only 
upon  the  ground.  The  conversational  manner  of  Cowper 
dwindles,  in  his  imitation,  into  imbecility:  his  satire  is 
nerveless,  and  his  remarks  obvious,  without  being  forcible. 
His  poetical  merit  is  to  be  sought  for  only  in  the  truth 
of  his  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  rustic  employments. 
The  following  harvest-scene  is  worthy  of  a  follower  of 
Cowper. 

Tell  me,  ye  fair,  Alcanor  tell  me,  what 

Is  to  the  eye  more  cheerful,  to  the  heart 

More  satisfactive,  than  to  look  abroad, 

And  from  the  window  see  the  reaper  stop, 

Look  round,  and  put  his  sickle  to  the  wheat  ? 

Or  hear  the  early  mower  whet  his  scythe, 

And  see  where  he  has  cut  his  sounding  way, 

E'en  to  the  utmost  hedge  of  the  brown  field 

Of  oats  or  barley  ?     What  delights  us  more, 

Than  studiously  to  trace  the  vast  effects 

Of  unabated  labour  ?  to  observe 

How  soon  the  golden  field  stands  thick  with  sheaves  ? 

How  soon  the  oat  and  bearded  barley  fall, 

In  frequent  lines  before  the  hungry  scythe  ? 

The  clattering  team  now  comes,  and  the  swarth  hind 

Leaps  down,  and  throws  his  frock  aside,  and  plies 

The  shining  fork.     Down  to  the  stubble's  edge 

The  easy  wain  descends  half-built,  then  turns 

And  labours  up  again.     From  pile  to  pile,     , 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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With  rustling  steps  the  swain  proceeds,  and  still 
Bears  to  the  groaning  load  the  well-poised  sheaf. 

Village  Curate. 

Cowper  might  have  described  the  owl,  that 

.     .     .     .     with  sleepy  wing 
Skims  o'er  the  meadow  studious ; 
Or, 

The  silent  rook  to  the  high  wood  make  way 
With  hissing  wing ; 

Or  the  swallow  that  "  skims  the  glassy  pool," 

And  with  a  bullet's  speed  whisks  by. 
Or  the 

grazing  ox, 

His  dewy  supper  from  the  savory  herb 

Audibly  gathering; 

Or  the  Sea, 

Raking  with  harsh  recoil  the  pebbly  steep. 

Hurdis,  like  Cowper,  loved  the  "ingenious  Cowley," 
and  his  picture  of  "  the  starry  daisy,  the  courtier  of  the 
sun,"  recalls  the  amiable  and  unfortunate  friend  of 
Crashaw.  Southey  has  recommended  the  incorporation 
of  Hurdis  among  the  British  Poets;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  his  more  appropriate  situation  would  not 
be  found  in  a  collection  of  specimens.  He  is  a  writer  to 
be  admired  only  in  fragments  *. 

*  There  is  something  pleasing  in  the  description  of  a  woodland 
scene,  in  the  Village  Curate  : 

The  sober  twilight  of  this  winding  way 
Lets  fall  a  serious  gloom  upon  the  mind. 


WILLIAM  HAY  WARD  ROBERTS. 


THE  literary  history  of  this  writer  may  be  comprised  in  a 
few  lines: — he  was  born  in  1745,  educated  at  Eton,  and 
elected  to  King's  College.  In  1771,  be  published  a 
Poetical  Essay  on  the  Existence  of  God,  which  was  well 
spoken  of  at  its  appearance;  and,  in  1775,  he  printed  a 
Collection  of  Poems,  and  the  work  by  which  alone  he  is 
now  remembered, — Judah  Restored.  In  1781,  upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Barnard,  to  whom  he  had  inscribed  his 
Essay,  he  was  appointed  Provost  of  Eton  College.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  King's  Chaplains,  and  Rector  of 
Farnham- Royal,  Bucks.  He  died  in  1791;  and  among 
the  manuscripts  discovered  after  his  death,  were  some 
Corrections  of  various  passages  in  our  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  were  edited  by  his  son  in  1 794. 

When  Hayley  was  at  Eton,  his  poetical  aspirations 
were  encouraged  by  Roberts,  at  that  time  an  usher  of  the 
school.  Southey  numbers  him  "  with  the  same  respect- 
able class  as  the  author  of  Leonidas  -and  the  Athenaid," 
and  mentions  Judah  Restored  as  one  of  the  first  books  he 
possessed  in  his  boyhood.  "  I  read  it  often  then,"  he 
adds,  "  and  can  still  recur  to  it  with  satisfaction :  and 
perhaps  I  owe  something  to  the  plain  dignity  of  its  style, 
which  is  suited  to  the  subject,  and  everywhere  bears  the 
stamp  of  good  sense  and  erudition."  The  subject  of  the 
poem  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  title.  The  style  is 
modelled  after  Milton,  whose  pauses  are  often  imitated 
with  considerable  success;  but  the  author  never  emits 
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those  brilliant  flashes  of  poetical  thought  which,  in  the 
page  of  Milton,  illuminate  the  entire  progress  of  the 
story.  The  poet  never  seems  to  glow  with  the  motion  of 
his  narrative.  With  the  essential  qualities  of  invention 
he  appears  to  have  heen  sparingly  endowed, — but  he 
frequently  disposes  the  lights  and  shades  of  classical 
history  and  romance  with  a  happy  skill  and  effect.  The 
diction,  while  it  often  partakes  of  the  diffuse  languor  of 
Glover,  is  uniformly  chaste  and  elegant,  and  sometimes 
rises  into  dignity  and  beauty.  A  few  extracts  may  be 
selected  to  confirm  and  illustrate  this  view  of  the  poetical 
character  of  Roberts. 

THE  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  ANGEL  GABRIEL  TO  THE  PROPHET  DANIEL. 

He  spake,  and  sudden  heard  a  rushing  noise, 
As  when  a  north-west  gale  comes  hovering  round 
Some  cape,  the  point  of  spacious  continent, 
Or  in  the  Indian,  or  Pacific  Main ; 
The  sailor  hears  it  whistling  in  the  shrouds, 
And  bids  it  hail.     Bright  as  the  summer's  noon 
Shone  all  the  earth.     Before  the  prophet  stood 
Gabriel,  seraphic  form  :  graceful  his  port, 
Mild  was  his  eye ;  yet  such  as  might  command 
Reverence,  and  sacred  awe,  by  purest  love 
Softened,  but  not  impaired. 

THE    WRATH    OF    THE    KING    AT   THE    REFUSAL   OF    THE   JEWS 
TO    WORSHIP   THE    IMAGE. 

As  when  the  full-orbed  moon, 

What  time  the  reaper  chants  his  harvest  song, 
Rises  behind  some  horizontal  hill, 
Flaming  with  reddest  fire:  still,  as  she  moves, 
The  tints  all  soften,  and  a  yellower  light 
Gleams  through  the  ridges  of  a  purple  cloud  : 
At  length,  when  midnight  holds  her  silent  reign, 
Changed  to  a  silver  white,  she  holds  her  lamp 
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O'er  the  belated  traveller  ;  so  thy  face, 
Bcishazzar,  from  the  crimson  glow  of  rage, 
Shifting  through  all  the  various  hues  between, 
Settles  iiito  a  wan  and  bloodless  pale. 

THE    HAND-WRITING   ON    THE    WALL. 

They  rose ;  when  all  at  once 

Such  sound  was  heard,  as  when  the  roaring  winds 
Burst  from  their  cave,  and  with  impetuous  rage 
Sweep  o'er  the  Caspian,  or  the  Chronian  deep. 
O'er  the  devoted  walls  the  gale  of  heaven 
Thundered,  an  hideous  peal :  and  lo !  a  cloud 
Came  darkening  all  the  banquet,  whence  appeared 
A  hand,  (if  hand  it  were,  or  any  form, 
Compound  of  light  and  shade)  on  the  adverse  wall 
Tracing  strange  characters. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  JEWS  TO  JERUSALEM  AFTER  THE 
CAPTURE  OF  BABYLON. 

Now  dawns  the  morn,  and  on  Mount  Olivet 

The  hoar-frost  melts  before  the  rising  sun, 

Which  summons  to  their  daily  toil  the  world 

Of  beasts,  of  men ;  and  all  that  wing  the  air, 

And  all  that  swim  the  level  of  the  lake, 

Or  creep  the  ground,  bid  universal  hail 

To  day's  bright  regent.     But  the  tribes  were  roused, 

Impatient  eveii  of  rest,  ere  yet  the  stars 

Withdrew  their  feeble  light.     Through  every  street 

They  bend  their  way :   some  Ananiah  leads, 

Some  Phanuel,  or  what  elders  else  were  driven 

In  early  youth  from  Sion.     Not  a  spot 

Remains  unvisited  ;  each  stone,  each  beam, 

Seems  sacred.     As  in  legendary  tale, 

Led  by  magician's  hand  some  hero  treads 

Enchanted  ground,  and  hears,  or  thinks  he  hears 

Aerial  voices,  or  with  secret  dread, 

Sees  unembodied  shades,  by  fancy  formed, 

Flit  through  the  gloom  ;  so  rescued  Judah  walked 

Amid  the  majesty  of  Salem's  dust, 

With  reverential  awe.     Howbeit  they  soon 
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Remove  the  mouldering  ruins ;  soon  they  clear 

The  obstructed  paths,  and  every  mansion  raise, 

By  force  or  time  impaired.     Then  Joshua  rose 

With  all  his  priests ;  nor  thou  Zorobabel, 

Soul  of  the  tribes,  wast  absent.     To  the  God 

Of  Israel,  oft  as  morn  and  eve  returns,- 

A  new-built  altar  smokes.     Nor  do  they  not 

Observe  the  feast,  memorial  of  that  age 

When  Israel  dwelt  in  tents ;  the  Sabbath  too, 

New  moons,  and  every  ritual  ordinance, 

First-fruits,  and  paschal  lamb,  and  rams  and  goats, 

Offerings  of  sin  and  peace.     Nor  yet  was  laid 

The  Temple's  new  foundation.     Corn  and  wine, 

Sweet  balm,  and  oil,  they  mete  with  liberal  hand 

To  Tyrian  and  Sidonian.     To  the  Sea 

Of  Joppa  down  they  heave  their  stately  trees 

Prom  Syrian  Lebanon.     And  now  they  square 

Huge  blocks  of  marble,  and  with  ancient  rites 

Anoint  the  corner-stone.     Around  the  priests, 

The  Levites,  and  the  sons  of  Asaph,  stand 

With  trumpets,  and  with  cymbals.     Joshua  first, 

Adorned  in  robes  pontifical,  conducts 

The  sacred  ceremony.     An  ephod  rich, 

Purple,  and  blue,  comes  mantling  o'er  his  arms, 

Clasped  with  smooth  studs,  round  whose  meand'ring  hem 

A  girdle  twines  its  folds :  to  this  by  chains 

Of  gold  is  linked  a  breastplate :  costly  gems, 

Jasper,  and  diamond,  sapphire,  amethyst, 

Unite  their  hues ;  twelve  stones,  memorial  apt 

Of  Judah's  ancient  tribes.     A  mitre  decks 

His  head,  and  on  the  top  a  golden  crown 

Graven  like  a  signet,  by  no  vulgar  hand, 

Proclaims  him  priest  of  God.     Symphonious  hymns 

Are  mixed  with  instrumental  melody, 

And  Judah's  joyful  shouts.     But  down  thy  cheeks, 

O  Ananiah,  from  thine  aged  eye, 

0  Phanuel,  drops  a  tear ;  for  ye  have  seen 

The  house  of  Solomon  in  all  its  pride, 

And  ill  can  brook  this  change.     Nor  yet  alone, 

But  every  ancient,  wept.     Loud  shrieks  of  grief, 

Mixed  with  the  voice  of  joy,  are  heard  beyond 
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The  hills  of  Salem.     Even  from  Gibeon's  walls 
The  astonished  peasant  turns  a  listening  ear, 
And  Jordan's  shepherds  catch  the  distant  sound. 

Judah  Restored  is  such  a  work  as  might  be  produced 
by  a  scholar  familiar  with  the  treasures  of  antiquity; 
whose  fancy  had  been  formed  and  regulated  by  the  best 
models ;  and  whose  ear  was  attuned  to  the  majestic 
rhythm  of  our  British  Epic.  Roberts  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  higher  order  of  the  imagination,  which 
West  occupied  in  respect  of  the  Italian  school  of  art. 
They  both  possessed  harmony  of  design,  correctness  of 
drawing,  and  propriety  of  costume;  but  the  enlightening 
spirit  of  genius  belonged  to  neither.  Judah  Restored  is 
to  Paradise  Lost,  or  the  Faery  Queen,  what  the  Healing 
the  Sick  is  to  the  Saviour  of  Correggio,  or  the  Transfi- 
guration of  Raphael. 


JAMES  GRAHAME. 


GRAHAME  was  born  April  22nd,  1765,  at  Glasgow,  and 
passed  from  the  Grammar-School  in  that  town  to  the 
University,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
classics  with  so  much  ardour,  that  a  Greek  or  Latin 
author  is  said  to  have  been  his  constant  companion.  By 
his  father's  advice  he  embraced  the  profession  of  the  law, 
although  his  own  feelings  were  in  favour  of  the  church. 
A  Greek  Testament  was  always  to  be  found  at  his  bed- 
side. Having  been  received  into  the  office  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence Hill,  in  Edinburgh,  he  became  a  writer  to  the 
signet,  1790-1,  but  was  subsequently  admitted  advocate 
in  1/95.  His  poetical  fancies  were  not  neglected,  and 
several  pleasing  sketches  of  the  months,  afterwards  col- 
lected in  the  Rural  Calendar,  appeared  under  a  fictitious 
signature  in  the  Kelso  Mail. 

In  the  spring  of  1802,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Richard  Grahame  of  Annan,  a  lady  of  taste  and  accom- 
plishments ;  and  soon  after  began  to  compose  his  beautiful 
poem,  The  Sabbath.  Its  history  is  very  agreeably  related 
by  the  writer  of  a  sketch  prefixed  to  his  works.  To  avoid 
the  observations  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  had  not  com- 
municated the  nature  of  his  occupation,  the  poet  and  his 
publisher  arranged  their  meetings  at  a  tavern,  usually 
selecting  a  different  one  for  each  interview.  When  the 
poem  appeared  at  Edinburgh,  towards  the  close  of  1804, 
he  brought  home  a  copy,  and  placed  it  on  the  parlour 
table.  Returning  soon  after,  he  found  his  wife  engaged 
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in  its  perusal,  and  he  continued  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
room,  until  Mrs.  Grahame  relieved  his  anxiety  by  com- 
mending the  book  in  the  warmest  manner,  adding,  "  Ah ! 
James  !  if  you  could  but  produce  a  poem  like  this."  The 
most  successful  authorship  has  furnished  few  surprises 
equally  happy. 

During  two  summers,  passed  in  the  rural  retire- 
ment of  Kirkhill,  he  composed  The  Birds  of  Scotland, 
and  began  to  indulge  once  more  his  early  longings  for 
the  ministry.  The  writer  of  the  prefatory  memoir 
speaks  with  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  Grahame,  contemplated  the  humble  little 
church  of  Borthwick,  on  a  summer  evening,  when  the 
serenity  of  nature  harmonized  with  his  own  feelings. 
Gazing  around  on  the  tranquil  scene,  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
wish  such  a  place  as  that  had  fallen  to  my  lot."  And 
when  his  friend  remarked  that  a  solitude  so  unbroken 
might  become  wearisome,  he  replied,  "  Oh,  no !  it  would 
be  delightful  to  live  a  life  of  usefulness  among  a  simple 
people,  unmolested  with  petty  cares  and  ceremonies." 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  having  determined 
to  relinquish  his  profession,  he  proceeded  to  Chester  and 
from  thence  to  London,  where  he  was  ordained  by  the 
bishop  of  Norwich,  May  28,  1 809.  While  residing  on  a 
curacy  at  Skipton-Moyne,  in  Gloucestershire,  which  he 
shortly  afterwards  obtained,  St.  George's  Chapel  in  Edin- 
burgh became  vacant,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
Grahame  offered  himself  as  a  candidate.  His  efforts, 
however,  proved  unsuccessful,  though  at  one  period  a 
majority  of  the  electors  appeared  to  be  in  his  favour.  A 
journey  to  Durham  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  Minor 
Canonry  was  equally  fruitless,  and  after  officiating  three 
months  as  sub-curate  in  the  Chapelry  of  St.  Margaret, 
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he  was  appointed  to  the  curacy  of  Sedgefield,  a  situation 
offered  to  him  by  the  nephew  of  the  bishop.  There 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  future  wife  of  Lord 
Byron.  But  his  heart  pined  for  the  heathery  braes  and 
glens  of  his  native  country,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  ;i 
friend,  he  says,  "  You  will  now  be  beginning  to  cour 
round  the  fire  at  night;  and  though  looking  back  with 
regret  on  the  long  summer-days,  still  you  have  before 
you  the  joys  of  a  blazing  ingle  in  Auld  Reekie,  wi' 
Scotch  cracks  and  Scotch  sangs.  What  would  I  give  to 
be  able  to  draw  in  my  chair  among  you;  I  believe  I  was 
too  old  to  transplant;  and  I  doubt  if  ever  I  shall  be  able 
to  take  root  here." 

His  indisposition  increased  with  such  rapidity  that  he 
was  induced  to  return  to  Edinburgh,  where,  at  the 
house  of  his  only  surviving  sister,  Mrs.  Archibald  Gra- 
hame,  he  received  all  the  affectionate  attentions  which 
the  melancholy  state  of  his  health  required.  Hoping 
that  the  air  of  his  native  town  might  be  more  salutary 
than  that  of  Edinburgh,  he  set  out  for  Glasgow  accom- 
panied by  his  wife.  "  Though  very  ill  when  he  departed," 
writes  his  friend,  "  and  aware  of  his  danger,  he  did  not 
imagine  his  dissolution  so  near;  but  was  animated  with  the 
idea  of  visiting  the  scenes  of  his  early  days  and  happiest 
recollections.  He  even  hoped  to  preach  in  his  native 
town,  and  took  two  sermons  for  that  purpose,  the  subjects 
of  which  bear  a  striking  analogy  to  the  situation  of  their 
author;  the  text  of  them  being,  0  death,  where  is  thy 
sting!  The  victory  indeed  was  soon  to  be  his.  He  be- 
came worse  by  the  way,  and  two  days  after,  having 
arrived  at  White-Hill,  near  Glasgow,  the  residence  of  his 
eldest  brother,  he  expired  on  the  Hth  of  September, 
1811,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age." 
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An  affecting  record  of  his  last  hours  was  contributed  to 
a  contemporary  journal*.  "  After  his  tongue,"  concludes 
the  writer,  "  could  no  longer  give  utterance  to  his 
thoughts,  his  looks  of  tenderness  and  henignitj  towards 
the  friends  who  surrounded  his  sick  bed,  unequivocally 
proved  that  his  heart  still  glowed  with  its  accustomed 
feelings;  that  the  amiable  and  gentle  virtues  which 
through  life  adorned  his  character,  contributed  to  support 
and  soothe  him  in  his  latest  moments." 

It  has  been  the  singular  fortune  of  Grahame  to  be 
ridiculed  in  the  earliest  satire  of  Byron,  to  have  his  genius 
commended  by  Professor  Wilson,  and  his  virtues  briefly, 
but  tenderly  recorded  by  Scott.  "  Poor  Grahame,"  says 
Scott,  in  writing  to  Joanna  Baillie,  "  gentle,  amiable,  and 
enthusiastic,  deserves  all  you  say  of  him;  his  was  really 
a  hallowed  harp,  as  he  was  himself  an  Israelite  without 
guile.  How  often  have  I  teased  him,  but  never  out  of 
his  good-humour,  by  praising  Dundee  and  laughing  at 
the  Covenanters.  I  think  his  works  should  be  collected 
and  published  for  the  benefit  of  his  family.  Surely  the 
wife  and  orphans  of  such  a  man  have  a  claim  on  the 
generosity  of  the  public  t." 

In  the  absence  of  that  luminous  and  complete  genius 
which,  after  long  intervals,  shines  upon  the  world  in 
Homer,  Shakspeare,  or  Milton,  we  turn  to  the  humbler 
page  of  Gray,  Akenside,  or  Grahame.  If  the  fountains 
of  the  heart  be  opened,  though  but  for  a  season;  if  some 
lineament  of  nature  touch  the  beholder;  some  expression 
of  love,  of  grief,  or  of  sympathy  awaken  the  memory, 
we  acknowledge  the  influence  of  the  poet.  Grahame 

*  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  1812,  Part  II. 

f  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  Mr.  Loekhart,  vol.  ii.  p.  369. 
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possesses  these  recommendations  to  our  regard;  his 
poetry  appears  to  reflect  the  gentleness  of  his  temper,  and 
•without  exciting  the  painful  emotions  of  the  mind,  elevates 
and  pleases  both  the  heart  and  the  fancy. 

The  Sabbath  has  been  compared  to  the  Village  Curate 
of  Hurdis,  whom  he  resembled  in  the  spirit  of  his  verse, 
and  surpassed  in  harmony  and  all  the  graces  of  compo- 
sition. The  opening  lines  of  the  Sabbath  give  a  beautiful 
picture  of  pastoral  quiet  and  devotion  in  a  summer 
morning: 

How  still  the  morning  of  the  hallowed  day  ! 

Mute  is  the  voice  of  rural  labour,  hushed 

The  ploughboy's  whistle  and  the  milkmaid's  song. 

The  scythe  lies  glittering  on  the  dewy  wreath 

Of  tedded  grass,  mingled  with  fading  flower, 

That  yester-morn  bloomed  waving  in  the  breeze : 

The  faintest  sounds  attract  the  ear, — the  hum 

Of  early  bee,  the  trickling  of  the  dew, 

The  distant  bleating  midway  up  the  hill. 

Calmness  seems  throned  on  yon  unmoving  cloud. 

To  him  who  wanders  o'er  the  upland  leas, 

The  blackbird's  note  comes  mellower  from  the  dale ; 

And  sweeter  from  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark 

Warbles  his  heaven-tuned  song;  the  lulling  brook 

Warbles  more  gently  down  the  deep-sunk  glen; 

While  from  yon  lowly  roof,  whose  curling  smoke 

O'ermounts  the  mist,  is  heard  at  intervals 

The  voice  of  psalms,  the  simple  song  of  praise. 

With  dovelike  wings  Peace  o'er  yon  village  broods ; 

The  dizzying  mill-wheel  rests ;  the  anvil's  din 

Has  ceased  :  all,  all  around  is  quietness. 

Less  fearful  on  this  day,  the  limping  hare 

Stops  and  looks  back,  and  stops  and  looks  on  man, 

Her  deadliest  foe ;  the  toil-worn  horse  set  free, 

Unheedful  of  the  pasture,  roams  at  large  ; 

And  as  his  stiff  unwieldy  bulk  he  rolls, 

His  iron-armed  hoofs  gleam  in  the  morning  ray. 
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Grahame's  descriptions  have  the  merit  which  Cowper 
claimed  for  his  own,  that  of  not  heing  taken  at  "  second- 
hand." From  his  boyhood  he  had  been  a  lover  of  nature, 
having  been  accustomed  to  roam  with  his  brother  along 
the  romantic  banks  of  the  Cart,  where  their  father  had  a 
summer  residence.  The  imagery  of  this  Sabbath  Picture 
is  very  pleasing  and  just,  with  the  exception  of  the  scythe, 
which,  in  the  agriculture  of  the  south  at  least,  could  never 
be  found  glittering  among  the  grass  on  a  Sunday  morning. 
The  shipwrecked  mariner,  cast  upon  a  lone  island  of  the 
sea,  is  in  a  sublimer  manner. 

Motionless  he  sits, 

As  is  the  rock,  his  seat,  gazing  whole  days 
With  wandering  eye  on  all  the  watery  waste; 
Now  striving  to  believe  the  albatross 
A  sail  appearing  on  the  horizon's  verge ; 
Now  vowing  ne'er  to  cherish  other  hope 
Than  hope  of  death.     Thus  pass  his  weary  hours, 
Till  welcome  evening  warn  him  that  'tis  time 
Upon  the  shell-notched  calendar  to  mark 
Another  day,  another  weary  day. 

But  yet  by  him, 

The  hermit  of  the  deep,  not  unobserved 
The  Sabbath  passes.     'Tis  his  great  delight. 
Each  seventh  eve,  he  marks  the  farewell  ray, 
And  loves,  and  sighs  to  think, — that  setting  sun 
Is  now  empurpling  Scotland's  mountain  tops, 
Or  higher  risen  slants  athwart  her  vales, 
Tinting  with  yellow  light  the  quivering  throat 
Of  day-spring  lark,  while  woodland  birds  below 
Chant  in  the  dewy  shade.     Thus  all  night  long 
He  watches,  while  the  rising  moon  describes 
The  progress  of  the  day  in  happier  lands . 
And  now  he  almost  fancies  that  he  hears 
The  chiming  from  his  native  village  church  : 
And  now  he  sings  and  fondly  hopes  the  strain 
May  be  the  same  that  sweet  ascends  at  home 
In  congregation  full — where  not  without  a  tear, 
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They  are  remembered  who  in  ships  behold 
The  wonders  of  the  deep;  lie  sets  the  hand, 
That  widowed  hand,  tint  veils  the  eye  suffused. — 

The  sketch  of  a  shepherd-boy  on  the  Sabbath-day  is 
worthy  of  Professor  Wilson, — 

Nor  yet  less  pleasing  at  the  heavenly  throne 

The  Sabbath  service  of  the  shepherd-boy, 

In  some  lone  glen,  where  every  sound  is  lulled 

To  slumber,  save  the  tinkling  of  the  rill, 

Or  bleat  of  lamb,  or  hovering  falcon's  cry, 

Stretched  on  the  sward,  lie  reads  of  Jesse's  son ; 

Or  sheds  a  tear  o'er  him  to  Egypt  sold, 

And  wonders  why  he  weeps;  the  volume  closed ; 

With  thyme-sprig  laid  between  the  leaves,  he  sings 

The  sacred  lays,  his  weekly  lesson  conned 

With  mickle  care  beneath  the  lowly  roof. 

If  Grahame  had  produced  nothing  but  the  Sabbath 
Walks,  his  name  would  not  have  been  "  written  in  water." 
The  sounds  and  colours  of  the  varying  seasons  seem 
blended  with  his  verse.  We  know  the  spring  by  those 

Sunny  showers  that  scarcely  fill  the  folds 
Of  moss-couched  violets. 

And  the  summer  by 

The  grasshopper's  oft  pausing  chirp — the  buzz 

Angrily  shrill,  of  moss-entangled  bee 

That,  soon  as  loosed,  booms  with  full  twang  away. 

And  autumn  by 

.     .     .     .  The  wind,  that  from  those  ancient  elms 
Shakes  showers  of  leaves,  upon  the  withered  grass  ; 
The  sere  and  yellow  wreaths  with  eddying  sweep, 
Fill  up  the  furrows  'tween  the  hillocked  groves. 

His  Biblical  Pictures  are  less  open  to  objection  than 
almost  any  paraphrases  of  Scripture  I  happen  to  remember, 
The  simple  grandeur  of  the  original  is  generally  preserved, 
and  the  illustrations,  occasionally  introduced,  are  app: 
priate  to  the  subject. 
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BEHOLD    MY    MOTHER    AND    MY    BRETHREN. 

Who  is  my  mother,  or  my  brethren  ? 
He  spake,  and  looked  on  them  who  sat  around 
With  a  meek  smile  of  pity,  blent  with  love, 
More  melting  than  ere  gleamed  from  human  face ; 
As  when  a  sunbeam  through  a  summer  shower 
Shines  mildly  on  a  little  hill-side  flock ; 
And  with  that  look  of  love,  he  said,  "  Behold 
My  mother  and  my  brethren ;  for  I  say, 
That  whosoe'er  shall  do  the  will  of  God, 
He  is  my  brother,  sister,  mother,  all." 

THE    RESURRECTION. 

The  setting  orb  of  night  her  oval  ray 
Sheds  o'er  the  land,  and  on  the  dewy  sward 
The  lengthened  shadows  of  the  triple  cross 
Were  laid  far  stretched, — when  in  the  east  arose, 
Last  of  the  stars,  day's  harbinger ;  no  sound 
Was  heard,  save  of  the  watching  soldier's  foot : 
Within  the  rock-barred  sepulchre  the  gloom 
Of  deepest  midnight  brooded  o'er  the  dead, 
The  Holy  One :  but  lo !  a  radiance  faint 
Began  to  dawn  around  his  sacred  brow ; 
The  linen  vesture  seemed  a  snowy  wreath, 
Drifted  by  storms  into  a  mountain  cave. 


REGINALD   HEBER. 


REGINALD  HEBKR,  the  Christian,  the  scholar,  and  the 
poet,  was  born  at  Malpas,  in  the  county  of  Chester, 
April  21st,  1783.  His  love  pf  the  Bible  was  remarkable. 
When  little  more  than  three  years  old  he  travelled  with 
his  parents  across  the  hilly  comjtry  between  Ripon  and 
Craven,  and  his  mother,  being  alarmed,  expressed  a  wish 
to  leave  the  carriage  and  walk.  Reginald,  who  was 
sitting  upon  her  knee,  immediately  replied.  "  Do  not  be 
afraid,  Mamma,  God  will  take  care  of  us."  A  love  of 
knowledge  accompanied  his  love  of  virtue.  During  his 
recovery  from  typhus  fever,  his  most  anxious  desire  was 
to  learn  the  Latin  Grammar.  His  amusements  reflected 
his  studies ;  his  favourite  pursuit  was  natural  history, 
although  the  tenderness  of  his  disposition  made  him  only 
an  observer.  His  temper  was  so  gentle  and  affectionate 
that  it  became  a  saying  among  the  servants  of  the  family: 
"Master  Reginald  never  was  in  a  passion."  From  his 
father,  who  had  been  a  distinguished  tutor  at  Oxford,  he 
received  the  rudiments  of  classical  learning,  and  signalized 
his  diligence  and  talents  by  translating  the  Fables  of 
Phaedrus  into  English  verse,  when  he  was  only  seven, 
years  old.  In  179^,  he  was  sent  to  the  Grammar  School 
of  "Whitchurch,  where  he  continued  until  his  removal,  in 
1796,  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Bristow,  at  Neasdon. 

But  if  Heber  was  free  from  the  vices  of  youth,  he 
possessed  all  that  ardour  of  character  which  forms  one  of 
its  most  delightful  features.  An  amusing  anecdote  is 
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told  by  his  biographer.  Having  read  with  great  admi- 
ration of  an  African  traveller  who  had  eluded  the  attack 
of  a  wild  bull,  Reginald  determined  to  try  a  similar  expe- 
riment with  a  bull  which  chanced  to  be  grazing  in  a 
neighbouring  meadow,  and  whose  reputation  for  fierceness 
was  well  established.  He  accordingly  advanced  towards 
him,  holding  his  hat  before  his  face,  and  carefully  fol- 
lowing all  the  other  directions  of  the  traveller.  The  bull 
of  Neasdon,  however,  was  not  intimidated  by  the  process 
which  had  put  to  flight  his  African  predecessor,  and  the 
adventurer  only  escaped  his  furious  onset  by  leaping  over 
some  rails  into  the  garden.  Pope  has  related  a  similar 
escape  in  his  own  childhood. 

At  Neasdon,  Heber  was  more  distinguished  by  the 
elegance  of  his  exercises  than  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
acquirements.  He  had  already  begun  to  cultivate  the 
study  of  the  elder  poets,  and  especially  of  that  writer 
who  delighted  the  youthful  heart  of  Milton,  and  awoke 
the  fancy  of  Cowley,  and  breathed  his  beautiful  notes  in 
the  ear  of  Pope.  The  Faery  Queen  of  Spenser  was  his 
constant  companion  during  those  solitary  rambles  which 
he  preferred  to  the  boisterous  amusements  of  his  school- 
fellows; and  we  are  informed  that  mature  experience  did 
not  impair  his  love  of  that  exquisite  poem,  for  he  seldom 
travelled  without  a  volume  of  his  school  copy  to  read 
on  the  road.  His  progress  in  English  versification  was 
exemplified  in  the  "  Prophecy  of  Ishmael,"  which  was 
written  as  a  school  exercise ;  and  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Mr.  John  Thornton  communicates  a  history  of  his  juve- 
nile studies. 

Neasdon,  Nov.  8,  1799. 

"  Your  account  of  your  mathematical  progress  quite 
frightens  me.  For  my  part  I  confess  I  have  in  that  parti- 
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cular  been  horribly  idle,  and  have  not  done  a  single  question 
in  decimals  since  the  holidays;  nay  I  don't  believe  I  could 
find  my  book  ;  however,  I  am  resolved  to  set  about  it  to-day. 
In  Greek,  I  go  on  in  the  old  train,  being  now  deep  engaged 
in  Longinus,  Prometheus  Vinctus,  and  the  Epistles  with 
Locke's  Commentary;  besides  which,  I  read  the  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding  for  two  hours  every  evening,  after  I 
have  finished  my  exercise.  Locke,  you  know,  I  used  to  think 
very  stupid ;  but  I  have  now  quite  altered  my  opinion. 

Last  Tuesday,  as  being  the  5th  of  November,  was  celebrated 
accordingly,  but  as  the  cash  was  low  and  weather  bad,  we 
made  a  very  poor  figure.  The  ground  about  the  fire  was  a 

perfect  mire,  so  that  W slipped  as  he  was  running  after 

S ,  and  fell  over  heels  into  the  bonfire,  where  he  was  very 

near  enacting  Guy  Fawkes.  Mr.  Bristow  had  company  that 
evening  who  stayed  all  night,  and  had  very  nearly  caused 
another  war,  for,  as  they  breakfasted  early,  and  had  not  been 
provided  for,  they  ate  up  all  our  rolls,  and  the  horror  that 
seized  W.  R.,  on  learning  that  he  was  to  breakfast  on  bread 
and  butter,  was  little  short  of  frenzy.  I  had  more  to  say,  but 
your  '  loves  of  the  triangles'  stick  so  in  my  gizzard,  that  I 
must  immediately  begin  to  hunt  for  my  Tutor's  Assistant." 

Heber  was  entered  of  Brazen-Nose  College,  Oxford, 
in  November,  1800,  and  perhaps  no  man  of  his  own,  or 
any  former  year,  came  up  with  a  larger  store  of  classical 
and  miscellaneous  learning.  Among  the  authors  who 
had  amused  his  leisure  hours,  were  Guicciardini  and 
Machiavelli,  and  the  almost  forgotten  History  of  the 
Turks,  by  Knolles.  His  academic  career  was  distin- 
guished by  almost  unprecedented  success.  The  University 
Prizes  for  Latin  and  English  Verse,  and  the  English 
Prose  Essay,  were  successively  awarded  to  him,  and  his 
election  into  the  society  of  All  Souls'  crowned  his  triumphs. 
Mrs.  Heber  relates  an  interesting  circumstance  that 
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attended  the  composition  of  Palestine.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
with  one  or  two  other  friends,  happening  to  breakfast 
with  Heber,  the  conversation  turned  upon  Palestine,  and 
Sir  Walter  observed,  after  listening  to  the  poem,  that  the 
striking  fact  of  no  tools  having  been  employed  in  the 
erection  of  the  Temple  was  omitted.  Heber,  who  imme- 
diately perceived  the  justice  of  the  remark,  retired  to  a 
corner  of  the  room  and  produced  that  charming  couplet : 

No  hammers  fell,  no  ponderous  axes  rung, 
Like  some  tall  palm,  the  mystic  fabric  sprung. 

Of  his  course  of  life  at  Oxford  a  few  particulars  were 
furnished  to  Mrs.  Heber  by  a  contemporary  friend.  His 
manners  were  frank  and  unassuming,  full  of  mirthfulness 
and  good  humour;  but  the  introduction  of  any  literary 
topic  changed  his  appearance,  and  the  light-hearted 
student  was  lost  in  the  poetical  enthusiast.  With  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  for  he  never  looked  up  at  his 
hearers,  he  would  pour  out,  says  his  friend,  in  that 
measured  intonation,  which  from  him  became  fashionable, 
stores  of  every  age;  the  old  romances,  Spenser,  some  of 
our  early  prose  writers,  passages  of  Scott's  ^published 
works,  or  verses  of  his  own.  His  imitations  of  the  old 
Fabliaux  were  very  happy,  and  in  The  Boke  of  the 
Purple  Faucon,  Sir  Claudyas  Pantagruelle  appears  in 
most  imposing  antiquity.  His  jeux  d'esprit  were  not 
limited  to  his  own  language.  The  Greek  verses  written 
at  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  in  Birmingham,  where  he  hap- 
pened to  be  staying  on  the  night  of  a  ball,  are  very 
amusing,  and  the  Latin  commentary  happily  parodies  the 
verbosity  of  scholastic  notes  and  illustrations.  Among 
his  amusements  at  this  period,  heraldry  would  scarcely 
have  been  expected. 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1805,  Heber  left  Eng- 
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land  with  his  friend  Mr.  John  Thornton,  on  a  tour  to  the 
North  of  Europe.  Many  of  his  notes  during  these  travels 
were  communicated  to  Dr.  Clarke,  and  have  since  been 
reprinted  in  a  more  perfect  form  in  the  Memoir  by  Mrs. 
Heber.  They  are  full  of  information,  liveliness,  and 
picturesque  description.  A  letter  to  his  mother  from 
Gottenburgh  announces  his  arrival  in  the  North. 

"  The  uncommon  beauty  of  the  weather  would,  I  hope,  en- 
tirely quiet  all  your  apprehensions  respecting  our  voyage  to 
this  place,  where  we  arrived  yesterday  morning.  About  two 
hours  after  I  had  finished  my  last  letter  we  got  on  board  the 
packet,  a  small  black-looking  sloop,  very  little  larger  than  the 
fishing-smacks  on  the  Parkgate  shore.  We  found,  however, 
a  tolerably  large  and  neat,  though  not  very  fragrant  cabin,  in 
which,  as  we  were  the  only  passengers,  we  had  plenty  of  room 
and  the  choice  of  beds.  We  were,  however,  in  such  spirits 
with  the  fresh  sea-breeze  that  we  had  little  inclination  to  quit 
the  deck,  and  staid  up  till  past  midnight  enjoying  the  novelty 
of  our  situation.  A  strong  gale,  and  the  short  pitching  waves 
of  the  North  Sea,  however,  kept  us  in  our  beds  the  whole  of 

the  next  day The  weather  from  this  time  was  very 

delightful,  though  the  wind  was  rather  unfavourable ;  we 
caught  fish,  walked  the  deck,  studied  Swedish,  and  learnt 
how  to  take  an  observation.  We  fell  in  with  the  Scout, 
armed  vessel,  whose  appearance  at  first  rather  alarmed  our 
captain,  as  she  did  not  answer  our  signals.  He  was  a  man 
of  but  few  words,  but  muttered  a  good  deal,  scratched  his 
head,  and,  with  a  very  long  face,  brought  the  mail  on  deck, 
with  an  old  rusty  swivel  tied  to  it,  that  it  might  be  thrown 
overboard  in  case  of  danger.  Our  uncertainty  was,  however, 
soon  removed  by  her  hailing  us,  and  we  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  her  cqnvoy  as  far  as  the  Naze. 

On  Sunday,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  tall  blue  mountains 
of  Norway,  stretching  along  our  northern  horizon,  a  rocky 
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and  almost  perpendicular  coast,  with  many  fishing-vessels 
under  it,  and  above  these  some  pointed  Alpine  hills  rising 
to  a  great  height.  Having  left  them  behind  us  to  the  west, 
we  saw  next  day  the  Swedish  coast,  likewise  rocky,  though 
much  less  striking  than  our  first  prospect.  After  being  kept 
in  a  most  tantalizing  manner  for  two  days  by  a  dead  calm, 
we  at  length  got  into  the  river  Gotha,  about  nine  o'clock 
yesterday,  and  landed  after  a  full  three  hours'  waiting  for  the 
custom-house  officers,  which  time  we  passed  in  admiring  the 
singular  appearance  of  the  harbour  without  tides,  and  with 
rushes  growing  even  in  the  sea,  and  taking  sketches  of 
some  odd-shaped  rocks  which  surrounded  it.  On  the  whole 
it  very  much  answered  my  idea  of  a  Scotch  lake,  excepting 
that  in  one  part  there  were  some  large  oaks  almost  close  to 
the  beach,  a  phenomenon  which  I  scarcely  expected  in  so 
high  a  latitude.  Our  baggage  was  at  first  taken  to  the 
Caledonian  Hotel  (for  there  are  Scotchmen  everywhere),  but 
we  soon  found  that  Mr.  Smith,  the  consul,  had  bespoken  us 
very  neat  lodgings  in  a  tavern  near  his  counting-house.  With 
him  we  dined  yesterday  very  sumptuously,  although,  according 
to  English  ideas,  everything  was  inverted,  as  we  began 
dinner  with  noyeau,  then  roast  beef,  and  last  of  all,  fish  and 

dessert 

We  have  seen  all  the  curiosities  of  Gottenburgh,  which  are 
indeed  not  very  numerous As  to  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  lower  classes,  I  can  merely  say  they  are  civil  and 
cleanly.  The  women  have  their  hair  snooded  in  a  large  knot 
on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  in  fair  weather  wear  nothing 
upon  it  but  a  very  white  and  clean  handkerchief;  they  are 
generally  barefooted." 

One  or  two  extracts  from  his  Journal  will  convey  some 
idea  of  the  accuracy  of  his  observation,  and  of  the  un- 
affected and  elegant  manner  in  which  his  information  is 
imparted.  His  opinions  respecting  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Crimea  are  particularly  interesting. 
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"  At  Perekop,  are  only  one  or  two  houses,  inhabited  by  the 
postmaster  and  custom-house  officers;  and  a  little  barrack. 
The  famous  wall  is  of  earth,  very  lofty,  with  an  immense 
ditch.  It  stretches  in  a  straight  line  from  sea  to  sea,  without 
any  remains  of  bastions  or  flanking-towers  that  I  could  dis- 
cover. The  Golden  Gate  is  narrow,  and  too  low  for  an  English 
wagon.  Golden,  among  the  Tahtars,  seems  synonymous 
with  royal;  and  thus  we  hear  of  the  golden  horde,  the  golden 
tent,  &c.  Colonel  Symes  mentions  the  same  manner  of  ex- 
pression in  Ava;  so  that  I  suppose  it  is  common  all  over  the 
East.  There  is  only  one  well  at  Perekop,  the  water  of  which 
is  brackish  and  muddy.  A  string  of  near  two  hundred 
kibitkas  were  passing,  laden  with  salt,  and  drawn  by  oxen ; 
they  were  driven  by  Malo-Russians,  who  had  brought  corn 
into  the  Crimea,  and  were  returning  with  their  present  cargo. 
White  or  clarified  salt  is  unknown  in  the  south  of  Russia ;  it 
appears  even  on  the  best  tables,  with  the  greatest  part  of  its 
impurities  adhering,  and  consequently  quite  brown.  Kibitkas 
laden  with  this  commodity,  form  a  kind  of  caravan.  They 
seldom  go  out  of  their  way  for  a  town  or  village,  but  perform 
long  journeys ;  the  drivers  only  sheltered  at  night  on  the 
lee-side  of  their  carriages,  and  stretched  on  the  grass.  During 
the  independence  of  the  Crimea  (an  old  officer  told  me),  these 
people  were  always  armed,  and  travelled  without  fear  of  the 
Tahtars,  drawing  up  their  wagons  'every  night  in  a  circle 
and  keeping  regular  sentries. 

We  here,  with  great  regret,  quitted  the  Crimea  and  its 
pleasing  inhabitants:  it  was  really  like  being  turned  out  o] 
Paradise,  when  we  abandoned  those  beautiful  mountains,  and 
again  found  ourselves  in  the  vast  green  desert,  which  had 
before  tired  us  so  thoroughly ;  where  we  changed  olives  and 
cypresses,  clear  water  and  fresh  milk,  for  reeds,  long  grass,  and 
the  drainings  of  marshes,  only  made  not  poisonous  by  being 
mixed  with  brandy:  and  when,  instead  of  a  clean  carpet  at 
night,  and  a  supper  of  eggs,  butter,  honey,  and  sweetmeats, 
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we  returned  to  the  seat  of  our  carriage,  and  the  remainder  of 
our  old  cheese. 

Pallas  has  properly  distinguished  the  two  distinct  races  of 
Tahtars,  the  Nogays  and  the  Mountaineers.  These  last,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  me  to  resemble,  in  their  persons,  the  Turks 
and  the  Tahtars  of  Kostroma  and  Yaroslaf.  They  are  a  fair  and 
handsome  people,  like  the  Tahtars  in  the  North  of  Russia, 
given  to  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  here,  as  well  as  there, 
decidedly  different  from  the  Nogays,  or  other  Mongul  tribes. 

The  Nogays,  however, in  the  Crimea,  appear  to  have  greatly 
improved  their  breed  by  intermarriages  with  the  original 
inhabitants,  being  much  handsomer  and  taller  than  those  to 
the  north  of  the  Golden  Gate.  The  Mountaineers  have  large 
bushy  beards  when  old ;  the  Tahtars  of  the  Plain  seldom 
possess  more  than  a  few  hairs.  The  Mountaineers  are  clumsy 
horsemen,  in  which  they  resemble  the  Northern  Tahtars. 
Their  neighbours  ride  very  boldly  and  well. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  two  Nogay  shepherd-boys, 
who  were  galloping  their  horses  near  Koslof  and  who  showed 
an  agility  and  dexterity  which  was  really  surprising.  While 
the  horse  was  in  full  speed,  they  sprang  from  their  seats, 
stood  upright  on  the  saddle,  leaped  on  the  ground,  and  again 
into  the  saddle ;  and  threw  their  whips  to  some  distance,  and 
caught  them  up  from  the  ground.  What  was  more  remark- 
able, we  ascertained  that  they  were  merely  shepherds,  and 
that  these  accomplishments  were  not  extraordinary.  Both 
mountaineers  and  shepherds  are  amiable,  gentle,  and  hospi- 
table, except  where  they  have  been  soured  by  their  Russian 
masters.  We  never  approached  a  village  at  night-fall,  where 
we  were  not  requested  to  lodge ;  or  in  the  day-time,  without 
being  invited  to  eat  and  drink:  and  while  they  were  thus 
attentive,  they  uniformly  seemed  careless  about  payment^ 
even  for  the  horses  they  furnished ;  never  counting  the  money, 
and  often  offering  to  go  away  without  it.  They  are  steady  in 
refusing  Russian  money ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  procure  a 
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sufficient  stock  of  usluks,  paras,  and  sequins.  This  is  not  their 
only  way  of  showing  their  dislike  to  their  new  masters:  at 
one  village  we  were  surprised  at  our  scanty  fare,  and  the 
reluctance  with  which  everything  was  furnished,  till  we 
learned  that  they  had  mistaken  us  for  Russian  officers.  On 
finding  that  we  were  foreigners,  the  eggs,  melted  butter, 
nardek,  and  bekmess  came  in  profusion.  General  Bardakoff 
told  us  they  were  fond  of  talking  politics;  when  we  addressed 
them  on  this  subject,  they  were  reserved,  and  affected  an 
ignorance  greater  than  I  thought  likely  or  natural. 

Pallas  complained  of  them  as  disaffected,  and  spoke  much 
of  their  idleness.  Yet  their  vineyards  are  very  neatly  kept, 
and  carefully  watered :  and  what  is  hardly  a  sign  of  indolence, 
their  houses,  clothes,  and  persons  are  uniformly  clean.  But 
his  account  seemed  to  me  by  no  means  sufficiently  favourable. 
They  are,  I  apprehend,  a  healthy  race ;  but  we  met  one 
instance  where  a  slight  wound  had,  by  neglect,  become  very 
painful  and  dangerous.  On  asking  what  remedies  they  had 
for  diseases,  they  returned  a  remarkable  answer :  "  We  lay 
down  the  sick  man  on  a  bed ;  and,  if  it  please  God,  he  re- 
covers. Allah  Kerim !"  Their  women  are  concealed  even 
more  (the  Duke  of  Richelieu  said)  than  the  wives  of  Turkish 
peasants;  and  are  greatly  agitated  and  distressed  if  seen, 
for  a  moment,  without  a  veil.  Like  the  men,  they  have  very 
fair  and  clear  complexions,  with  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and 
aquiline  noses.  Among  the  men  were  some  figures  which 
might  have  served  for  models  of  a  Hercules ;  and  the  Moun- 
taineers have  a  very  strong  and  nimble  step  in  walking.  An 
Imaun,  who  wears  a  green  turban,  and  who  is  also  generally 
the  schoolmaster,  is  in  every  village.  Not  many,  however,  of 
the  peasants  could  read  or  write;  and  they  seemed  to  pay  but 
little  attention  to  the  regular  hours  of  prayer." 

At  Cherson.  he  visited  the  tomb  of  the  philanthropist, 
Howard. 
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"  Cherson  (says  he),  is  gradually  sinking  into  decay,  from 
the  unhealthiness  of  its  situation,  and  still  more  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  Odessa.  Yet  timber,  corn,  hemp,  and  other 
articles  of  exportation,  are  so  much  cheaper  and  more  plentiful 
here,  that  many  foreign  vessels  still  prefer  this  port,  though  they 
are  obliged  by  government  first  to  perform  quarantine,  and  un- 
load their  cargoes  at  Odessa.  Corn  is  cheap  and  plentiful,  but 
timber  much  dearer  than  in  the  North,  as  the  cataracts  of  the 
Dnieper  generally  impede  its  being  floated  down.  There  is  a 
noble  forest  which  we  saw  in  Podolia,  not  far  from  the  Bog,  a 
beautiful  river,  unincumbered  by  cataracts:  but  as  some 
land-carriage  would  be  necessary  it  is  yet  almost  intacta 
securi.  The  arsenal  at  Cherson  is  extensive  and  interesting: 
it  contains  a  monument  to  Potemkin,  its  founder.  Two  frigates 
and  a  seventy-four  were  building;  on  account  of  the  bar,  they 
are  floated  down  to  the  Liman  on  camels,  as  at  Petersburgh. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than  the  prospect  of  the  river, 
which  forms  many  streams,  flowing  through  marshy  islands 
where  the  masts  of  vessels  are  seen  rising  from  amid  brush- 
wood and  tall  reeds.  In  these  islands  are  many  wild  boars, 
•which  are  often  seen  swimming  from  one  to  the  other.  No 
foreign  merchants  of  any  consequence  remain  here :  those 
who  transact  business  at  this  court,  do  it  by  clerks  and  super- 
cargoes. My  information  respecting  Cherson  was  chiefly 
from  a  Scotchman  named  Geddes.  The  tomb  of  Howard  is 
in  the  desert,  about  a  mile  from  the  town :  it  was  built  by 
Admiral  Mordvinof,  and  is  a  small  brick  pyramid,  white- 
washed, but  without  any  inscription.  He  himself  fixed  on  the 
spot  of  his  interment.  He  had  built  a  small  hut  on  this  part 
of  the  Steppe,  where  he  passed  much  of  his  time,  as  the  most 
healthy  spot  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  English  burial- 
service  was  read  over  him  by  Admiral  Priestman,  from  whom 
I  had  these  particulars.  Two  small  villas  have  been  built  at 
no  great  distance ;  I  suppose  also  from  the  healthiness  of  the 
situation,  as  it  has  nothing  else  to  recommend  it.  Howard 
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was  spoken  of  with  exceeding  respect  and  affection  by  all  who 
remembered  or  knew  him,  and  they  were  many." 

Heber  returned  to  England  in  September,  1806,  and 
found  the  alterations  in  his  beloved  Hodnet  almost  limited 
to  the  growth  of  the  trees.  He  was  welcomed  home  Avith 
great  delight  "  The  farmers  and  people  of  the  village," 
he  writes  to  Mr.  Thornton,  "  have  subscribed  among 
themselves  to  purchase  three  sheep,  and  have  made  a  great 
feast  for  the  volunteers,  their  wives  and  families,  on  the 
occasion  of  '  Master  Reginald's  coming  back  safe.'  It 
takes  place  to-day,  and  they  are  now  laying  their  tables 
on  the  green  before  the  house." 

In  1807,  having  taken  orders,  he  was  presented  by  his 
brother  to  the  family  living  of  his  native  village.  "  I 
hope  and  trust  for  God's  guidance;"  were  his  words  to  one 
of  his  dearest  correspondents;  "pray  for  me,  my  dear 
friend,  that  I  may  have  my  eyes  open  to  the  truth,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  that  no  interest  may  warp  me  from  it,  and 
that,  if  it  pleases  God  that  I  persevere  in  his  ministry,  I 
may  undertake  the  charge  with  a  quiet  mind  and  good 
conscience.  This  is  now  my  purpose;  may  it  be  profitable 
to  myself  and  many !" 

In  1809,  he  married  Miss  Shipley,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph.  The  period  of  his  pastoral  resi- 
dence at  Hodnet,  was,  probably,  the  happiest  of  his  life 
"  His  love  of  letters,"  it  has  been  observed,  "  might  have 
made  him  an  inactive  parish  priest;  but  he  was  daily 
among  his  parishioners,  advising  them  in  difficulties,  com- 
forting them  in  distress,  kneeling,  often  to  the  hazard  o: 
his  own  life,  by  their  sick  beds;  exhorting,  encouraging 
reproving,  as  he  saw  need;  where  there  was  strife,  the 
peace-maker;  where  there  was  want,  the  cheerful  giver 
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Yet  in  all  this  there  was  no  parade — no  effort;  appa- 
rently not  the  smallest  consciousness  that  his  conduct  dif- 
fered from  that  of  other  men.  His  duty  seemed  to  be  his 
delight — his  piety  an  instinct.  Many  a  good  deed  done  hy 
him  in  secret  bnly  came  to  light  when  he  had  been  re- 
moved far  away,  and  but  for  that  removal  would  have  been 
for  ever  hid  ;  many  an  instance  of  benevolent  interference 
•where  it  was  least  suspected,  and  of  delicate  attention  to- 
wards those  whose  humble  rank  in  life  is  too  often  thought 
to  exempt  their  superiors  from  all  need  of  mingling  cour- 
tesy with  kindness."  He  was,  above  all,  says  another 
friend,  familiar  with  his  virtues,  "  singularly  happy  in  his 
visitation  of  the  sick,  and  in  administering  consolation  to 
those  that  recovered;  and  his  name  will  long  be  dear,  and 
his  memory  most  precious,  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  by 
whose  sick  beds  he  has  often  stood  as  a  ministering 
angel." 

His  sermons,  recently  published  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  his  friend  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  display  the  gentleness 
of  his  heart,  and  the  meekness  of  his  wisdom.  Their 
eloquence  flows  out  of  their  simplicity,  and  their  beauty 
out  of  their  truth.  In  these  addresses  to  a  village  congre- 
gation, we  discover  only  the  lineaments  of  the  affectionate 
pastor.  The  brilliant  features  of  the  scholar  and  the  poet 
are  perceptible  alone  in  the  occasional  grace  of  an  illustra- 
tion, and  the  unaffected  elegance  of  the  language.  The 
richness  of  matter,  the  vivacity  of  style,  the  singularity 
and  hazard  of  phraseology,  which  he  had  commended  in 
the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  he  reserved  for  a  different 
occasion;  yet,  like  that  illustrious  witness  of  the  Truth, 
his  thoughts  and  his  words  often  kindle  into  a  flame  when 
he  bends  before  the  altar.  A  rich  vein  of  scriptural  ex- 
pression runs  through  every  discourse. 
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In  1812  he  published  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems, 
and  in  1816,  his  Bampton  Lectures,  "  On  the  Personality 
and  Office  of  the  Christian  Comforter,"  which,  although 
they  provoked  considerable  hostility,  are  considered  to 
have  established  his  reputation  as  a  learned  and  inge- 
nious theologian.  The  Bampton  lectureship  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  election  to  the  distinguished  office  of  preacher 
at  Lincoln's  Inn.  His  life  of  Bishop  Taylor,  prefixed  to 
a  new  edition  of  his  works,  was  his  next  literary  produc- 
tion, and  derives,  it  has  been  remarked,  "  a  further 
interest  from  the  evident  sympathy  with  which  his  bio- 
grapher (perhaps  unconsciously)  contemplates  the  life  and 
writings  of  that  heavenly-minded  man.  Much,  indeed, 
they  had  in  common — a  poetical  temperament,  a  hatred 
of  intolerance,  great  simplicity,  an  abomination  of  every 
sordid  and  narrow-minded  feeling,  an  earnest  desire  to 
make  religion  practical  instead  of  speculative,  and  faith 
vivid  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  high  imagination." 

The  death  of  Bishop  Middleton,  while  engaged  in 
strengthening,  or  rather  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  church  in  India,  opened  a  new  field  to  the 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  hopes  of  Heber.  An  invitation 
to  take  upon  him  the  spiritual  direction  of  that  magnifi- 
cent country  was  at  first  declined.  The  offer  found  him 
in  the  midst  of  a  people  devoted  to  him  alike  in  his 
ministerial  and  in  his  private  character ;  in  familiar  inter- 
course with  the  most  accomplished  society  in  the  metro- 
polis; and  in  possession  of  a  fortune  Avhich  furnished  him 
with  the  means  of  gratifying  the  benevolence  of  his  dis- 
position. His  refusal,  given  "  after  much  deliberation," 
was  withdrawn  soon  after.  He  declared  that  he  had 
"  acted  for  the  best,"  and  felt  no  regret  at  the  resolution 
he  had  taken,  relying  upon  the  mercy  of  Providence  to 
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protect  his  family  and  himself.  But  the  intelligence  of 
his  intended  departure  fell  with  a  melancholy  gloom  upon 
every  heart  at  Hodnet.  His  farewell  sermon,  preached  on 
Sunday,  April  20th,  1823,  was  tender  and  affecting  in  the 
highest  degree.  One  personal  passage  maybe  quoted: — • 

"  My  ministerial  labours  among  you  must  have  an  end.  I 
must  give  over  into  other  hands  the  task  of  watching  over  your 
spiritual  welfare ;  and  many,  very  many  of  those  with  whom  I 
have  grown  up  from  childhood,  in  whose  society  I  have  passed 
my  happiest  days,  and  to  whom  it  has  been,  during  more  than 
fifteen  years,  my  duty  and  my  delight  (with  such  ability  as 
God  has  given  me)  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  must,  in 
all  probability,  see  my  face  in  the  flesh  no  more.  Under  such 
circumstances,  and  connected  with  many  who  now  hear  me  by 
the  dearest  ties  of  blood,  of  friendship,  and  of  gratitude,  some 
mixture  of  regret  is  excusable,  some  degree  of  sorrow  is  holy. 
I  cannot,  without  some  anxiety  for  the  future,  forsake,  for  an 
untried  and  arduous  field  of  duty,  the  quiet  scenes  where, 
during  so  much  of  my  past  life,  I  have  enjoyed  a  more  than 
usual  share  of  earthly  comfort  and  prosperity;  I  cannot  bid 
adieu  to  those,  with  whose  idea  almost  every  recollection  of 
happiness  is  connected,  without  many  earnest  wishes  for  their 
welfare,  and  (I  will  confess  it)  without  some  severe  self- 
reproach  that,  while  it  was  in  my  power,  I  have  done  so  much 
less  than  I  ought  to  have  done,  to  render  that  welfare  eternal. 
There  are,  indeed,  those  -here  who  know,  and  there  is  ONE, 
above  all,  who  knows  better  than  any  of  you,  bow  earnestly  I 
have  desired  the  peace  and  the  holiness  of  His  church,  how 
truly  I  have  loved  the  people  of  this  place,  and  how  warmlv  I 
have  hoped  to  be  the  means,  in  His  hand,  of  bringing  many 
among  you  to  glory.  But  I  am  at  this  moment  but  too  pain- 
fully sensible  that  in  many  things,  yea  in  all,  my  performance 
has  fallen  short  of  my  principles ;  that  neither  privately  nor 
publicly  have  I  taught  you  with  so  much  diligence  as  nosv 
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seems  necessary  in  my  eyes ;  nor  has  my  example  set  forth  the 
doctrines  in  which  I  have, however  imperfectly,  instructed  you; 
yet  if  my  zeal  has  failed  in  steadiness,  it  never  has  been 
•wanting  in  sincerity.  I  have  expressed  no  conviction  which  I 
have  not  deeply  felt ;  have  preached  no  doctrine  which  I  have 
not  steadfastly  believed.  However  inconsistent  my  life,  its 
leading  object  has  been  your  welfare ;  and  I  have  hoped,  and 
studied,  and  sorrowed,  and  prayed,  for  your  instruction,  and 
that  you  might  be  saved.  For  my  labours,  such  as  they  were, 
I  have  been  indeed  most  richly  rewarded,  in  the  uniform  affec- 
tion and  respect  which  I  have  received  from  my  parishioners, 
in  their  regular  and  increasing  attendance  in  this  holy  place, 
and  at  the  table  of  the  Lord ;  in  the  welcome  which  I  have 
never  failed  to  meet  in  the  houses  both  of  rich  and  poor ;  in 
the  regret  (beyond  my  deserts,  and  beyond  my  fullest  expecta- 
tions) with  which  my  announced  departure  has  been  received 
by  you ;  in  your  expressed  and  repeated  wishes  for  my  welfare 
and  my  return ;  in  the  munificent  token  of  your  regard  with 
•which  I  have  been  this  morning  honoured ;  in  your  numerous 
attendance  upon  the  present  occasion;  and  in  those  marks  of 
emotion  which  I  witness  around  me,  and  in  which  I  am  myself 
•well  nigh  constrained  to  join.  For  all  these,  accept  such 
thanks  as  I  can  pay ;  accept  my  best  wishes;  accept  my  affec- 
tionate regrets ;  accept  the  continuance  of  the  prayers  which 
I  have  hitherto  offered  up  for  you  daily,  and  in  which,  what- 
ever and  wherever  my  sphere  of  duty  may  ultimately  be,  my 
congregation  of  Hodnet  shall  (believe  it !)  never  be  forgotten." 

After  dwelling  with  his  accustomed  earnestness  upon, 
the  duties  of  men  to  their  brethren,  he  concluded  in  a 
strain  of  pathetic  exhortation,  which  must  have  filled  the 
eyes  of  his  hearers  with  sadder  tears  than  they  had  hi- 
therto shed,  by  beseeching  them,  as  the  last  request  he 
should  ever  make,  "  to  love  one  another,  to  forgive  one 
another,  even  as  God,  for  Christ's  sake,11  had  loved  and 
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forgiven  them.  With  this  tender  injunction,  he  bade 
farewell  to  his  weeping  parishioners;  and  turning  hack, 
from  a  range  of  high  grounds  near  Newport,  to  "  catch  a 
last  view  of  his  beloved  Hodnet,"  the  prophetic  exclama- 
tion, that  "  he  should  return  to  it  no  more !"  is  said  to 
have  broken  from  his  lips.  Embarking  on  board  the 
Thomas  Grenville,  he  anchored  in  Saugor  Roads,  upon  the 
3rd  of  October,  and  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  the  10th  of 
the  same  month. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  the  bishop  commenced  a  visitation 
through  the  upper  provinces,  accompanied  by  his  domestic 
chaplain,  Mr.  Stowe.  The  ill  health  of  Mrs.  Heber  occa- 
sioned him  much  regret;  and  he  lamented  that  the  excur- 
sion to  which  he  had  looked  forward  with  such  lively 
anticipations  of  pleasure,  was  become  a  "  dreary  banish- 
ment." The  most  trivial  circumstance  recalled  England  to 
his  memory;  and  the  song  of  some  Indian  boys,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  asked  for  charity,  brought  an  ex- 
clamation to  his  lips  of, — "  Dear,  dear  England!  there  is 
now  less  danger  than  ever  of  my  forgetting  her,  since  I 
now,  in  fact,  first  feel  the  bitterness  of  banishment.  In 
my  wife  and  children  I  still  carried  with  me  an  atmo- 
sphere of  home ;  but  here  everything  reminds  me  that  I 
am  a  wanderer." 

In  the  loveliest  scenes,  this  solitude  was  felt  the  most; 
and  in  the  beautiful  Hindoo  village  at  Bogwangola,  he  felt 
that  the  chain  of  domestic  happiness  was  for  a  while 
broken: — 

I  spread  my  books,  my  pencil  try, 

The  lingering  noon  to  cheer; 
But  miss  thy  kind  approving  eye, 

Thy  meek  attentive  ear. 
But  when  at  morn  and  eve  the  star 

Beholds  me  on  my  knee, 
I  feel,  though  thou  art  distant  far, 
Thy  prayers  ascend  for  me. 
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It  was  during  tins  journey  that  he  composed  the  Even- 
ing Walk  in  Bengal,  of  all  his  poems  the  most  touching 
and  beautiful: — 

Our  task  is  done !  on  Gunga's  breast, 

The  Sun  is  sinking  down  to  rest; 

And,  moored  beneath  the  tamarind  bough, 

Our  bark  has  found  its  harbour  now. 

With  furled  sail  and  painted  side, 

Behold  the  tiny  frigate  ride  : 

Upon  her  deck,  'mid  charcoal  gleams, 

The  Moslem's  savoury  supper  steams, 

While  all  apart,  beneath  the  wood, 

The  Hindoo  cooks  his  simpler  food. 

Come  walk  with  me  the  jungle  through : 

If  yonder  hunter  told  us  true, 

Far  off,  in  desert  dark  and  rude, 

The  tiger  holds  his  solitude ; 

Nor  (taught  by  recent  harm  to  shun 

The  thunder  of  the  English  gun,) 

A  dreadful  guest,  but  rarely  seen, 

Returns  to  scare  the  village  green. 

Come  boldly  on !  no  venomed  snake 

Can  shelter  in  so  cool  a  brake ; 

Child  of  the  sun,  she  loves  to  lie, 

'Mid  Nature's  embers,  parched  and  dry, 

Where,  o'er  some  tower,  in  ruin  laid, 

The  pcepul  spreads  its  haunted  shade; 

Or  round  a  tomb  its  scales  to  wreathe, 

Fit  warder  in  the  gate  of  death. 

Come  on!  yet  pause!  behold  us  now 

Beneath  the  bamboo's  arched  bough, 

Where,  gemming  oft  that  sacred  gloom, 

Glows  the  geranium's  scarlet  bloom, 

And  winds  our  path  through  many  a  bower 

Of  fragrant  tree  and  giant  flower; 

The  ceiba's  crimson  pomp  displayed 

O'er  the  broad  plantain's  humble  shade, 

And  dusk  anana's  prickly  blade ; 

While  o'er  the  brake  so  wild  and  fair 

The  betel  waves  his  crest  in  air. 

With  pendent  train  and  rushing  wings 

Aloft  the  gorgeous  peacock  springs. 
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And  he,  the  bird  of  hundred  dyes, 
Whose  plumes  the  dames  of  Ava  prize. 
So  rich  a  shade,  so  green  a  sod, 
Our  English  fairies  never  trod ; 
Yet  who  in  India's  bower  has  stood, 
But  thought  on  England's  "good  green  wood!" 
And  blessed,  beneath  the  palmy  shade, 
Her  hazel  and  her  hawthorn  glade, 
And  breathed  a  prayer  (how  oft  in  vain  !) 
To  gaze  upon  her  oaks  again. 
A  truce  to  thought !  the  jackal's  cry 
Resounds  like  sylvan  revelry; 
And  through  the  trees,  yon  failing  raj- 
Will  scantly  serve  to  guide  our  way. 
Yet  mark !  as  fade  the  upper  skies, 
Each  thicket  opes  ten  thousand  eyes — 
Before,  beside  us,  and  above, 
The  fire-fly  lights  his  lamp  of  love, 
Retreating,  chasing,  sinking,  soaring, 
The  darkness  of  the  copse  exploring; 
While  to  this  cooler  air  confest 
The  broad  dhatura  bares  her  breast, 
Of  fragrant  scent,  and  virgin  white, 
A  pearl  around  the  locks  of  night! 
Still  as  we  pass,  in  softened  hum, 
Along  the  breezy  alleys  come, 
The  village  song,  the  horn,  the  drum. 
Still  as  we  pass,  from  bush  and  briar, 
The  shrill  cigala  strikes  his  lyre. 
And,  what  is  she  whose  liquid  strain 
Thrills  through  yon  copse  of  sugar-cane ! 
I  know  that  soul-entrancing  swell ! 
It  is — it  must  be — Philomel ! 
Enough,  enough,  the  rustling  trees 
Announce  a  shower  upon  the  breeze ; 
The  flashes  of  the  summer  sky 
Assume  a  deeper,  ruddier  dye ; 
Yon  lamp,  that  trembles  on  the  stream, 
From  forth  our  cabin  sheds  its  beam ; 
And  we  must  early  sleep,  to  find 
Betimes  the  morning's  healthy  wind. 

VOL.  II.  2  A 
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But  oh,  with  thankful  hearts  confess 
E'en  here  there  may  be  happiness ; 
And  HE,  the  bounteous  SIRE,  has  given 
His  peace  on  earth — his  hope  of  Heaven. 

"  I  wrote  this,"  observes  the  Bishop,  "  to  fancy  that  I 
was  not  alone.  I  believe  only  one  note  is  necessary.  The 
bird  of  hundred  dyes  is  the  mucharunga,  '  many-coloured.' 
I  am  not  sure  whether  I  mentioned  the  fact  before,  but  I 
learned  at  Dacca,  that  while  we  were  at  peace  with  the 
Burraans,  many  traders  used  to  go  over  all  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Bengal,  buying  up  these  beautiful  birds  for 
the  Golden  Zennanah ;  at  Ummerapoora  it  was  said  that 
they  sometimes  were  worth  a  gold  inohur  each." 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  biography  of  the  poet  to  trace 
the  laborious  operations  of  the  Christian  Bishop  in  his 
vast  and  overwhelming  diocese.  That  interesting  in- 
quiry belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  Christianity  in  India; 
and  when  that  work  shall  be  written,  the  good  deeds  of 
Heber  will  form  one  of  its  most  delightful  and  inspiring 
episodes.  How  vividly  he  was  impressed  with  the 
responsibility  of  his  mission;  how  anxiously  he  laboured 
to  diffuse  the  hallowing  blessings  of  his  holy  religion  over 
that  benighted  world;  with  what  gentleness  he  persuaded: 
with  what  patienoe  he  suffered;  with  what  charity  he 
forgave  all  things;  and  with  what  religious  cheerfulness  he 
hoped  all  things; — these  traits  of  his  character  are  dis- 
played in  their  natural  liveliness  throughout  his  Journals- 
Whatever  is  amiable  and  of  good  report  in  the  accom- 
plished scholar;  whatever  is  wise  and  sagacious  in  the 
reflective  statesman;  whatever  is  tender  and  beautiful  ii 
the  Christian  minister,  may  be  found  harmoniously  coi 
bined  in  those  delightful  volumes. 

India  presented  a  golden  harvest  of  intellectual,  nc 
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less  than  spiritual,  opportunities,  to  the  competent  ex- 
plorer; and  Heber  was  in  every  respect  fitted  to  reap  it. 
His  mind  was  enriched  with  all  the  learning  of  the  schools 
and  all  the  treasures  of  the  imagination;  to  the  picturesque 
eye,  he  joined  the  felicitous  pencil,  and  his  descriptions  of 
Oriental  scenery  and  manners  are  graphic  as  they  are  faith- 
ful. Although  his  eye  often  looked  backward  upon  the 
verdant  glades  of  English  forests,  and  his  memory  could 
not  but  recal  the  repose  of  an  English  village,  yet  there 
were  in  the  new  world  to  which  he  was  transplanted,  ele- 
ments of  splendour  and  of  sublimity  that  might  have 
charmed  a  less  enthusiastic  spirit.  He  was  in  the  midst 
of  cities,  to  borrow  the  language  of  a  contemporary  friend 
and  critic,  "  on  the  mere  face  of  which  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  human  histories  is  written,  through  all 
its  changes,  in  characters  that  he  who  runs  may  read — 
where  the  monuments  of  Hindoo,  Moslem,  and  English 
art  and  magnificence  may  be  contemplated  side  by  side;" 
among  people,  "  where  every  possible  shape  and  shade  of 
human  civilization  finds  its  representative,  and  where  we 
may  trace  our  species,  step  by  step,  as  in  one  living 
panorama,  from  the  lowest  depths  of  pagan  and  barbarian 
darkness,  up  to  the  highest  refinements  of  European 
society,  and  the  open  daylight  of  Protestant  Christianity." 
His  pictures  commence  with  his  entrance  of  the 
Hooghly.  "The  greenhouse-like  smell,"  he  says,  de- 
scribing a  village  where  he  had  landed  in  the  evening, 
"and  temperature  which  surrounded  us,  the  exotic  ap- 
pearance of  the  plants  and  of  the  people,  the  verdure  of 
the  fields,  the  dark  shadows  of  the  trees,  and  the  exube- 
rant and  neglected  vigour  of  the  soil,  teeming  with  life 
and  food,  neglected,  as  it  were,  out  of  pure  abundance, 
would  have  been  striking  under  any  circumstances.  *  *  * 

2  A  2 
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"  As  the  sun  went  down,  many  monstrous  bats,  bigger  than 
the  largest  crows  I  have  seen,  and  chiefly  to  be  distin- 
guished from  them  by  their  indented  wings,  unloosed  their 
hold  from  the  palm-trees,  and  sailed  slowly  around  us. 
They  might  have  been  supposed  the  guardian  genii  of  the 
Pagoda." 

A  similar  vein  of  poetical  sentiment  pervades  every 
page  of  his  Journal,  always  sanctified  by  the  "  solemn  and 
earnest  wish "  that  he  might  "  be  enabled  to  conduce  to 
the  spiritual  advantage  of  creatures  so  goodly,  so  gentle, 
and  now  so  misled  and  blinded." 

My  extracts  must  be  limited  to  a  description  of  Be- 
nares, one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  Eastern  cities: 
— "  No  Europeans  live  in  the  town,  nor  are  the  streets 
wide  enough  for  a  wheel-carriage.  Mr.  Eraser's  gig  was 
stopped  short  almost  in  its  entrance,  and  the  rest  of  the 
way  was  passed  in  tonjons,  through  alleys  so  crowded,  so 
narrow,  and  so  winding,  that  even  a  tonjon  sometimes 
passed  with  difficulty.  The  houses  are  mostly  lofty,  none, 
I  think,  less  than  two  stories,  most  of  three,  and  several 
of  five  or  six,  a  sight  which  I  now  for  the  first  time  saw 
in  India.  The  streets,  like  those  of  Chester,  are  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  ground-floors  of  the  houses,  which 
have  mostly  arched  rows  in  front,  with  little  shops  behind 
them.  Above  these,  the  houses  are  richly  embellished 
with  virandahs,  galleries,  projecting  oriel  windows,  and 
very  broad  and  over-hanging  eaves,  supported  by  carved 
brackets.  The  number  of  temples  is  very  great,  mostly 
small,  and  stuck  like  shrines  in  the  angles  of  the  streets, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  the  lofty  houses.  Their  forms, 
however,  are  not  ungraceful,  and  they  are  many  of  them 
entirely  covered  over  with  beautiful  and  elaborate  carvings 
of  flowers,  animals,  and  palm-branches,  equalling  in  mi- 
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nuteness  and  richness  the  best  specimens  that  I  have  seen 
of  Gothic  or  Grecian  architecture.  The  material  of  the 
building  is  a  very  good  stone  from  Chunar;  but  the  Hin- 
doos here  seem  fond  of  painting  them  a  deep-red  colour? 
and,  indeed,  of  covering  the  more  conspicuous  parts  of 
their  houses  with  paintings,  in  gaudy  colours,  of  flower- 
pots, men,  women,  bulls,  elephants,  gods  and  goddesses,  in 
all  their  many-formed,  many-headed,  many-handed,  and 
many-weaponed  varieties.  The  sacred  bulls,  devoted  to 
Siva,  of  every  age,  tame  and  familiar  as  mastiffs,  walk 
lazily  up  and  down  these  narrow  streets,  or  are  seen 
lying  across  them,  and  hardly  to  be  kicked  up  (any 
blows,  indeed,  given  them,  must  be  of  the  gentlest  kind, 
or  woe  be  to  the  profane  wretch  who  braves  the  prejudices 
of  this  fanatic  population),  in  order  to  make  way  for  the 
tonjon.  Monkeys,  sacred  to  Hunimaun,  the  divine  ape 
who  conquered  Ceylon  for  Rama,  are  in  some  parts  of  the 
town  equally  numerous,  clinging  to  all  the  roofs  and  little 
projections  of  the  temples,  putting  their  impertinent 
heads  and  hands  into  every  fruiterer's  or  confectioner's 
shop,  and  snatching  the  food  from  the  children  at  their 
meals.  Fakirs'  houses,  as  they  are  called,  occur  at  every 
turn,  adorned  with  idols,  and  sending  out  an  unceasing 
tinkling  and  strumming  of  vinas,  viyals,  and  other  discord- 
ant instruments;  while  religious  mendicants  of  every 
Hindoo  sect,  offering  every  conceivable  deformity  which 
chalk,  cow-dung,  disease,  matted  locks,  distorted  limbs, 
and  disgusting  and  hideous  attitudes  of  penance  can  show, 
literally  line  the  principal  streets  on  both  sides.  The 
number  of  blind  persons  is  very  great  (I  was  going  to  say 
of  lepers  also,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  appearance 
on  the  skin  may  not  have  been  filth  and  chalk);  and  here 
I  saw  repeated  instances  of  that  penance  of  which  I  had 
heard  much  in  Europe,  of  men  with  their  legs  or  arms 
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voluntarily  distorted  by  keeping  them  in  one  position,  and 
their  hands  clenched,  till  the  nails  grew  out  at  the  backs. 
*  Agha  Sahib,'  '  Topee  Sahib,'  (the  usual  names  in  Hin« 
dostan  for  an  European),  '  Khanake  waste  kooch  cheez 
do,'  *  Give  me  something  to  eat,'  soon  drew  from  me  what 
few  pice  I  had ;  but  it  was  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean, 
and  the  importunities  of  the  rest,  as  we  advanced  into  the 
city,  were  almost  drowned  in  the  hubbub  which  sur- 
rounded us.  Such  are  the  sights  and  sounds  which  greet 
a  stranger  on  entering  this,  'the  most  Holy  City,'  of 
Hindostan,  '  the  Lotus  of  the  world,  not  founded  on  com- 
mon earth,  but  on  the  point  of  Siva's  trident,'  a  place  so 
blessed,  that  whoever  dies  here,  of  whatever  sect,  even 
though  he  should  be  an  eater  of  beef,  so  he  will  but  be 
charitable  to  the  poor  Brahmins,  is  sure  of  salvation.  It 
is,  in  fact,  this  very  holiness  which  makes  it  the  common, 
resort  of  beggars :  since,  besides  the  number  of  pilgrims, 
which  is  enormous  from  every  part  of  India,  as  well  as 
from  Tibet  and  the  Birman  empire,  a  great  multitude  of 
rich  individuals  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  almost  all  the 
great  men  who  are  from  time  to  time  disgraced  or  ba- 
nished from  home  by  the  revolutions  which  are  continu- 
ally occurring  in  the  Hindoo  states,  come  hither  to  wash 
away  their  sins,  or  to  fill  up  their  vacant  hours  with  the 
gaudy  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  and  really  give  away 
great  sums  in  profuse  and  indiscriminate  charity." 

Heber's  progress  in  India  was  brilliant  as  it  was  brief. 
Upon  Monday,  April  3rd,  1826,  after  preaching  in  the 
Fort  church  at  Trichinopoly,  he  returned  home  and  took 
his  accustomed  cold  bath,  in  Svhich  he  was  discovered  by 
an  attendant,  lying  "  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  with  his 
face  downwards."  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was 
the  rupture  of  a  vessel  on  the  brain;  but  it  is  believed 
that  organic  disease  had  already  made  rapid,  though  insi- 
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dious,  advances  in  his  constitution,  and  that  an  extension 
of  life  would  only  have  exposed  him  to  severe  and  pro- 
tracted suffering.  The  summer  of  his  intellect  might 
have  been  clouded  hefore  the  harvest  was  gathered;  and  the 
eye  of  friendship  might  have  mourned  the  gradual  de- 
cays of  a  spirit  which  had  risen  upon  the  moral  horizon 
"with  so  soft  and  beautiful  a  lustre.  He  was  summoned 
to  depart,  and  bring  his  sheaves  with  him,  when  he  had 
only  completed  forty- two  years  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage; 
but  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  bequeath  his  name  to 
our  literature,  and  his  memory  to  every  belie-ver  in  the 
Gospel  which  he  preached. 

The  virtues  of  Heber  are  familiar  to  all;  for  his  name 
has  long  been  employed,  in  the  purest  and  the  noblest 
sense,  to  "  point  a  moral,  and  adorn  a  tale."  They, 
indeed,  who  knew  him  best,  loved  him  most ;  but  all  who 
came  within  the  operations  of  his  ministry,  or  partook,  in 
however  slight  a  measure,  of  the  charm  of  his  society, 
will  acknowledge  the  soothing  influence  of  that  atmo- 
sphere of  home,  and  home-feelings,  which  always  seemed 
to  be  diffused  around  him.  His  religion  shone  with  a 
mild,  a  lasting,  and  a  cheerful  radiance.  It  did  not  con- 
sist of  a  succession  of  flashes  struck  out  by  collision  with 
other  men,  and  leaving  the  heart  cold,  tinder  all  the  ex- 
ternal glitter  of  the  character.  It  warmed,  while  it 
brightened.  His  friends  might  say  of  him,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  Thomson's  forgotten  tragedies — 

There  is  a  holy  tenderness,  indeed, 

A  virtuous,  social,  sympathetic  love, 

That  binds,  supports,  and  sweetens  human  life. 

Sophonisba. 

What  benefit  may  have  been  derived  from  such  a  light, 
so  shining  before  men,  is  known  only  to  Him  whom  it 
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was  the  joy  of  Heber  to  reverence  and  to  love;  to  whom 
his  earlier  years  were  consecrated ;  in  whose  service  death 
overtook  him.  Undoubtedly  it  is  "  a  good  and  plea- 
sant thing"  to  contemplate  such  an  example;  to  behold 
the  accomplishments  of  the  man  of  letters  only  employed 
to  embellish  the  labours  of  the  Man  of  God ;  and  to  see  the 
Graces  of  Literature  entertained  only  to  adorn  the  triumph 
of  the  Graces  of  Christianity.  The  love  of  poetry,  the 
taste  for  painting,  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  have  so 
often  hung,  like  vapours,  about  the  steep  and  difficult 
path  of  the  traveller  climbing  to  the  Celestial  City,  were 
kindled  into  gold  by  the  glowing  faith  and  the  spiritual 
illumination  of  Heber.  Upon  him,  indeed,  in  the  fullest 
form  of  expression,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  had  arisen 
with  healing  in  His  wings. 

The  poetical  reputation  of  Heber  was  founded  upon 
Palestine;  a  poem,  it  has  been  said,  not  having  many 
"  parallels  in  our  language.  Its  copious  diction,  its  perfect 
numbers,  its  images  so  well  chosen,  diversified  so  happily, 
and  treated  with  so  much  discretion  and  good  taste — the 
transitions  from  one  period  to  another  of  the  history  of 
the  Holy  Land,  so  dexterously  contrived, — and,  above 
all,  the  ample  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  of  writings 
illustrative  of  Scripture,  displayed  in  it, — all  these  things 
might  seem  to  bespeak  the  work  of  a  man  who  '  had 
been  long  choosing'  and  began  late,  rather  than  of  a  strip- 
ling of  nineteen."  We  may  discover  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Palestine  of  Heber,  and  the  Elegy  of  Gray; 
the  beauty  and  charm  of  both  arise,  in  great  measure,  out 
of  the  exquisite  adaptation  of  passages  from  other  writers, 
and  the  delightful  grace  and  harmony  of  the  whole. 
Very  few  lines  in  either  are  essentially  and  strictly  original. 
Heber's  memory  was  full  of  Dryden  and  of  Spenser,  and 
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the  description  of  the  miraculous  building  of  the  temple 
is  only  an  embellished  recollection  of  Cowper.  The  eco- 
nomy of  taste  with  which  he  adorned  and  illustrated  his 
subject,  is  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  connected 
with  it.  His  "flower  of  meekness"  rises  in  beautiful 
verdure  from  the  "  stem  of  grace."  His  classical  idioms 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  diction,  as  in  the  noble  apos- 
trophe to  the  crusaders. 

Ye  sainted  spirits  of  the  warrior  dead, 
Whose  giant  force  Britannia's  armies  led ! 
Whose  bickering  falchions,  foremost  in  the  fight, 
Still  poured  confusion  on  the  Soldan's  might; 
Lords  of  the  biting  axe  and  beamy  spear, 
Wide-conquering  Edward,  Lion  Richard,  hear! 
At  Albion's  call,  your  crested  pride  assume, 
And  burst  the  marble  slumber  of  the  tomb  ! 
Your  sons  behold,  in  arms,  in  arts,  the  same, 
Still  press  the  footsteps  of  parental  fame, 
To  Salem  still  their  generous  aid  supply, 
And  pluck  the  palm  of  Syrian  chivalry. 

And  his  fancy  plays  over  the  following  description:— 

There,  when  the  fiery  race  the  desert  poured, 
And  pale  Byzantium  feared  Medina's  sword, 
When  coward  Asia  shook  in  trembling  woe, 
And  bent  appalled  before  the  Bactrian  bow ; 
From  the  moist  regions  of  the  western  star 
The  wandering  hermit  waked  the  storm  of  war. 
Their  limbs  all  iron,  and  their  souls  all  flame, 
A  countless  host,  the  red-cross  warriors  came ; 
E'en  hoary  priests  the  sacred  combat  wage, 
And  clothe  in  steel  the  palsied  arm  of  age ; 
While  beardless  youths  and  tender  maids  assume 
The  weighty  morion  and  the  glancing  plume. 
In  sportive  pride  the  warrior  damsels  wield 
The  pond'rous  falchion  and  the  sun-like  shield, 
And  start  to  see  their  armour's  iron  gleam 
Dance  with  blue  lustre  in  Tabaria's  stream. 

But  these  qualities  of  the  intellect,  and  this  precocity 
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of  elegance,  have  very  rarely,  if  ever,  been  found  in  con- 
junction with  genius.  If  we  compare  Palestine  with  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  produced  when  the  author  was  only 
twenty-two  years  old,  the  difference  will  be  apparent; 
while  in  the  first  poem  all  is  soft,  gentle,  and  harmonious, 
the  beholder  is  never  drawn  by  those  gleams  of  beauty 
that  break  from  the  verse  of  Virgil  or  of  Milton;  in  the 
second,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  midst  of  much  that  is 
unpolished  and  displeasing,  the  heart  is  frequently  melted 
by  lines  of  delicious  pathos,  and  the  eye  dazzled  by  images 
of  unimagined  loveliness,  and  combinations  of  unexpected 
grace.  We  find  nothing  in  Palestine  like  the  picture  of 
man  wandering  in  solitude  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  or  the 
the  burial-place  of  the  patriarchs  in  Montgomery's  World 
before  the  Flood.  In  the  subsidiary  elements  of  inven- 
tion, in  melody  of  versification,  in  selection  of  epithets, 
in  delicacy  of  language,  in  the  musical  concord  of  senti- 
ment and  expression,  Heber's  Prize  Poem  may  endure  a 
comparison  with  any  production  in  our  literature.  His 
later  efforts  never  equalled  the  exquisite  completeness  of 
Palestine;  but  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea  contains  some 
lines  of  great  vigour  and  splendour.  The  concluding 
verses,  in  particular,  burn  with  the  truest  poetical  enthu- 
siasm:— 

Soft  fell  the  eve : — but  ere  the  day  was  done, 

Tall,  waving  banners  streaked  the  level  sun  ; 

And  wide  and  dark  along  the  horizon  red, 

In  sandy  surge  the  rising  desert  spread — 

"Mark,  Israel,  mark!"     On  that  strange  sight  intent, 

In  breathless  terror,  every  eye  was  bent; 

And  busy  faction's  fast  increasing  hum, 

And  female  voices  shriek,  "They  come,  they  come!" 

They  come,  they  come !  in  scintillating  show 

O'er  the  dark  mass  the  brazen  lances  glow; 

And  sandy  clouds  in  countless  shapes  combine, 

As  deepens  or  extends  the  long  tumultuous  line ; — 
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And  fancy's  keener  glance  e'en  now  may  trace 

The  threatening  aspects  of  each  mingled  race; 

For  many  a  coal-black  tribe  and  cany  spear, 

The  hireling  guards  of  Misraim's  throne,  were  there. 

From  distant  Gush  they  trooped,  a  warrior  tram, 

Siwah's  green  isle  and  Sennaar's  marly  plain : 

On  either  wing  their  fiery  coursers  check 

The  parched  and  sinewy  sons  of  Amalek  : 

While  close  behind,  inured  to  feast  on  blood, 

Decked  in  Behemoth's  spoils,  the  tall  Shangalla  strode. 

'Mid  blazing  helms,  and  bucklers  rough  with  gold, 

Saw  ye  how  swift  the  scythed  chariots  rolled  ? 

Lo !  these  are  they  whom,  lords  of  Afric's  fates, 

Old  Thebes  hath  poured  through  all  her  hundred  gates, 

Mother  of  armies  !  how  the  emeralds  glowed, 

Where,  flushed  with  powe>  and  vengeance,  Pharaoh  rode ! 

And  stoled  in  white,  those  brazen  wheels  before, 

Osiris'  ark  his  swarthy  wizards  bore; 

And  still  responsive  to  the  trumpet's  cry 

The  priestly  sistrum  murmured — Victory ! 

Why  swell  these  shouts  that  rend  the  desert's  gloom  ? 

Whom  come  ye  forth  to  combat  ?  warriors,  whom  ? 

These  flocks  and  herds — this  faint  and  weary  train — 

Red  from  the  scourge  and  recent  from  the  chain  ? 

God  of  the  poor,  the  poor  and  friendless  save ! 

Giver,  and  Lord  of  freedom,  help  the  slave. 

Among  the  poetical  visions  that  entertained  his  fancy 
was  a  poem  upon  King  Arthur,  the  early  object  of  Milton's 
admiration;  and  he  had,  also,  advanced  some  way  in  a 
•work  corresponding  in  subject  with  the  World  before  the 
Flood  of  James  Montgomery.  A  considerable  part  of 
MORTE  D' ARTHUR  has  been  published,  and  will  please 
every  lover  of  Spenser  by  its  gentleness  of  fancy,  sweet- 
ness of  rhythm,  and  picturesque  vein  of  description.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  second  poem  would  have 
realised  his  anticipations.  His  design  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  identical  with  that  of  Montgomery, — to  pre 
sent  a  similitude  of  events  that  might  be  imagined  to 
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have  happened  in  the  first  age  of  the  world,  assigning  to 
the  scriptural  characters  introduced  such  acts  and  lan- 
guage as  may  seem  natural  and  appropriate.  Milton, 
alone,  has  embodied  the  conception. 

Fuseli  has  noticed,  in  the  Incendio  del  Borgo  of 
Raphael,  the  consummate  judgment  of  the  painter  in 
sacrificing  the  historical  and  mystical  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject to  the  more  prominent  delineation  of  the  passions 
awakened  by  a  nocturnal  conflagration.  It  is  not,  he 
observes,  to  the  "  faint  appearance  of  the  miracle  which 
appears  with  the  pontiff  and  his  train  in  the  background," 
that  Raphael  invites  our  attention;  but  to  the  desperate 
mother  seeking  for  her  child,  and  to  the  uplifted  arms  of 
the  elders  flying  before  the  desolation  of  that  fiery  tempest. 
The  poet  must  make  his  appeal  to  our  sympathies  equally 
prominent  and  striking.  The  ear  may  be  captivated  by 
the  music,  and  the  eye  delighted  with  the  pageantry,  of 
fiction;  but  if  the  heart  is  not  touched,  the  glittering 
architecture  will  melt  away,  or  shine  with  a  cold  and  me- 
lancholy brightness.  It  is  because  they  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  the  feelings,  that  Chaucer,  and  Shakspeare,  and 
Homer  never  grow  old,  but  seem  to  breathe  with  equal 
freedom  in  every  climate  and  in  every  age. 

But  to  return  to  Heber.  Of  his  antediluvian  poem,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  published  fragments 
are  written  with  great  elegance  of  language,  and  grace  of 
fancy,  but  the  action  of  the  story  is  only  partially  deve- 
loped. Two  specimens  will  be  sufficient. 

There  came  a  spirit  down  at  eventide 
To  the  city  of  Enoch,  and  the  terraced  height 
Of  Jared's  palace.     On  his  turret  top 
There  Jared  8ate,  the  king,  with  lifted  face 
And  eyes  intent  on  heaven,  whose  sober  light 
Slept  on  his  ample  forehead,  and  the  locks 
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Of  crisped  silver — beautiful  in  age 

And  (but  that  pride  had  dimm'd  and  lust  of  war 

Those  reverend  features  with  a  darker  shade) 

Of  saintly  seeming — yet  no  saintly  mood, 

No  heavenward  musing  fixed  that  steadfast  eye, 

God's  enemy  and  tyrant  of  mankind. 

Again — 

Thus  he  spake, 

Nor  spake  unheeded ;  in  the  ample  hall 

His  daughter  heard,  where,  by  the  cedar  fire 

Amidst  her  maidens  o'er  the  ivory  loom 

She  passed  the  threads  of  gold.     They  hushed  the  song 

Which  wafted  on  the  fragrant  breeze  of  night. 

Swept  o'er  the  city  like  the  ring-dove's  call ; 

And  forth  with  all  her  damsels  Ada  came, 

As  mid  the  stars  the  silver-mantled  moon 

In  stature  thus  and  form  pre-eminent, 

Fairest  of  mortal  maids.     Her  father  saw 

That  perfect  comeliness,  and  his  proud  heart 

In  pure  bliss  expanded.     Long  he  gazed, 

Nor  wonder  deemed  that  such  should  win  the  love 

Of  GENIUS  or  of  ANGEL  ;  such  the  cheek, 

Glossy  with  purple  youth,  such  the  large  eye 

Whose  broad  black  mirror  through  its  silken  fringe 

Glistened  with  softer  brightness,  as  a  star 

That  nightly  twinkles  o'er  a  mountain  well ; 

Such  the  long  locks  whose  raven  mantle  fall 

Athwart  her  ivory  shoulders,  and  o'erspread 

Down  to  the  heel  her  raiment's  filmy  fold. 

Of  all  the  contemplated  poetical  works  of  Heber,  his 
Hymns  promised  the  most  ample  success.  Here  the  gen- 
tleness of  character,  and  the  sweetness  of  language,  which 
unfitted  him  for  the  highest  flights  of  invention,  would 
have  embellished,  in  the  happiest  manner,  the  changeful 
feelings  of  Christian  meditation.  How  tender,  for  ex- 
ample, and  exquisitely  simple,  is  the  Hymn  for  the  Third 
Sunday  in  Advent: — 
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Our  Saviour,  is  thy  promise  fled  ? 

Nor  longer  might  thy  grace  endure, 
To  heal  the  sick  and  raise  the  dead, 

And  preach  thy  Gospel  to  the  poor  ? 

Come  Jesus!  come!  return  again; 

With  brighter  beam  thy  servants  bless, 
Who  long  to  feel  thy  perfect  reign, 

And  have  thy  kingdom's  happiness ! 

A  feeble  race,  by  passion  driven 

In  darkness  and  in  death  we  roam, 
And  lift  our  anxious  eyes  to  Heaven, 

Our  hope,  our  harbour,  and  our  home. 

Yet !  'mid  the  wild  and  wintry  gale, 
When  Death  rides  darkly  o'er  the  sea, 

And  strength,  and  earthly  daring  fail, 
Our  prayers,  Redeemer !  rest  on  Thee ! 

Come,  Jesus !  come !  and  as  of  yore 

Thy  prophet  went  to  clear  thy  way, 
A  harbinger  thy  feet  before, 

A  dawning  to  thy  brighter  day: 

So  now  may  Grace  with  heavenly  shower 

Our  stony  hearts  for  truth  prepare, 
Sow  hi  our  hearts  the  seeds  of  power, 

Then  come  and  reap  thy  harvest  there. 

The  moral  excellence  of  this  little  poem  expands  upon 
the  eye  the  longer  we  muse  over  it.  The  language  is 
chaste  and  expressive,  without  overstepping  the  sobriety 
of  religious  feeling.  Such  compositions  breathe  a  spiri- 
tual perfume  and  fragrancy  upon  the  spirit,  "like  the 
smell  of  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed."  "When  the 
poet  is  more  florid,  he  is  less  tender  and  affecting,  as  in 
the  animated  Hymn  upon  the  Epiphany,  in  which  senti- 
ment is  occasionally  substituted  for  simplicity — while  into 
the  Verses  at  a  Funeral,  he  has  poured  the  truest  pathos 
and  the  most  beautiful  poetry: — 
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Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave !  but  we  will  not  deplore  thee, 
Though  sorrows  and  darkness  encompass  the  tomb  : 

Thy  Saviour  has  passed  through  its  portal  before  thee, 
And  the  lamp  of  His  love  is  thy  guide  through  the  gloom. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave !  we  no  longer  behold  thee, 
Nor  tread  the  rough  paths  of  the  world  by  thy  side ; 

But  the  wide  arms  of  Mercy  are  spread  to  enfold  thee, 
And  sinners  may  die,  for  the  Sinless  has  died! 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave !  and,  its  mansion  forsaking, 
Perchance  thy  weak  spirit  in  fear  lingered  long; 

But  the  mild  rays  of  Paradise  beamed  on  thy  waking, 

And  the  sound  which  thou  heard'st  was  the  seraphim's  song ! 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave !  but  we  will  not  deplore  thee, 
Whose  God  was  Thy  ransom,  Thy  guardian  and  guide: 

He  gave  thee,  He  took  thee,  and  He  will  restore  thee, 
And  Death  has  no  sting,  for  thy  Saviour  has  died! 

Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  "Waller,  has  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished between  devotional  and  religious  poetry;  that 
excellence  in  the  one  is  not  implied  by  a  mastery  over  the 
other,  may  be  shown  in  Milton,  whose  epic  genius  would 
not  lift  him  off  the  ground  in  the  paraphrases  of  the 
Psalms;  and  in  Addison,  who,  without  any  high  imagina- 
tion, or  enthusiasm,  has  uttered  the  sweetest  strains  of 
poetic  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  But  Johnson's  eloquent 
and  celebrated  criticism  forms  a  chain  of  paradoxes,  upon 
which  a  few  remarks  may  be  offered.  He  begins  with  a 
very  ingenious  misrepresentation.  "The  doctrines  of 
religion  may,  indeed,  be  defended  in  a  didactic  poem;  and 
he  who  has  the  happy  power  of  arguing  in  verse  will  not 
lose  it  because  his  subject  is  sacred.  A  poet  may  describe 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  nature — the  flowers  of  spring, 
and  the  harvests  of  autumn — the  vicissitudes  of  the 
tide,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  sky — and  praise  the  Maker 
for  his  works  in  lines  which  no  reader  shall  willingly  lay 
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aside.  The  subject  of  disputation  is  not  piety,  but  the 
motives  to  piety;  that  of  the  description  is  not  God,  but 
the  works  of  God.  Contemplative  piety,  or  the  inter- 
course between  God  and  the  human  soul,  cannot  be 
poetical."  The  time  has  long  gone  by  when  the  doctrines 
of  religion  could  be  advantageously  promulgated  in  verse; 
and  the  happy  talent  of  arguing  in  metre  is  now,  for  a 
sacred  purpose,  at  least,  of  very  little  value.  Beauty, 
whether  spiritual  or  corporeal,  can  only  be  represented  by 
symbols.  He  who  describes  the  course  of  nature  with  a 
pure,  a  devoted,  and  a  serious  spirit,  is,  in  one  respect  at 
least,  a  religious  poet.  It  may,  indeed,  be  objected  that 
the  description  is  not  God,  but  the  works  of  God;  but  it 
must  be  evident  to  every  one  that  immateriality  cannot 
be  embodied,  or  divinity  humanized.  The  types  of  the 
Almighty  are  to  be  found  only  in  those  revelations  of  his 
power  and  goodness  which  He  has  vouchsafed  to  his  crea- 
tures; and  by  their  sincere  celebration  we  are  lifted  up 
into  communion  with  Him. 

That  contemplative  piety  cannot  be  poetical,  the  solemn 
voice  of  Scripture  contradicts.  He  proceeds  with  the 
argument: — "Omnipotence  cannot  be  exalted;  Infinity 
cannot  be  amplified;  Perfection  cannot  be  improved." 
To  affirm  that  everything  tremendous  and  magnificent  is 
comprised  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  is  equiva- 
lent to  declaring  the  concentration  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  Summer,  and  all  that  is  terrible  in  Winter.  Omnipo- 
tence cannot,  certainly,  be  exalted,  but  it  may  be  magni- 
fied; Infinity  cannot  be  amplified,  but  it  may  be  adored; 
Perfection  cannot  be  improved,  but  its  attributes  may  be 
presented  to  the  eye  in  attractive  and  scriptural  images. 
Again,  "  Poetry  loses  its  lustre,  because  it  is  applied  to 
the  decoration  of  something  more  excellent  than  itself. 
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The  ideas  of  Christian  theology  are  too  simple  for  elo- 
quence, too  sacred  for  fiction,  and  too  majestic  for  orna- 
ment." But  that  indefinite  excellence  in  oratory  for  which 
the  ears  of  Cicero  thirsted,  haunts  alike  the  painter,  the 
poet,  and  the  sculptor.  It  is  only  by  ascending  to  the 
sublimest  themes  that  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  magni- 
ficent scenery  of  the  new  world  of  Imagination.  So 
Raphael  meditated  upon  the  holiest  and  most  glorious 
visions  of  the  Bible ;  and  Milton  went  out  of  his  own  cen- 
tury into  the  gardens  of  Paradise;  and  Phidias  called  from 
the  marble  a  statute  which  enchanted  the  Grecian  world. 
The  ideas  of  Christian  Theology  may  be  too  sacred  for 
fiction;  but  the  wisdom  of  our  Lord  often  flowed  into 
Parables;  they  may  be  too  majestic  for  ornament;  but  our 
literature  possesses  Paradise  Regained.  "The  employ- 
ments of  pious  meditation,"  observes  the  critic,  "are 
Faith,  Thanksgiving,  Repentance,  and  Supplication."  And 
in  these  may  be  found  the  purest  elements  of  poetry. 
Faith,  if  it  were  invariably  uniform,  might  still  be  deco- 
rated by  the  fancy,  as  a  scene  of  nature  is  arrayed  by  the 
painter  under  the  varying  aspects  of  shade  and  sunshine. 
Nor  can  Thanksgiving  be  justly  confined  to  "  a  few 
modes,"  since  every  object  of  our  daily  contemplation 
ought  to  be  an  incentive  to  gratitude;  and  every  Christian 
will  confess  the  occasions  for  thanksgiving  to  equal  the 
moments  of  his  existence. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  an  American  writer,  whose 
opinions  are  sometimes  riot  less  admirable  than  his  elo- 
quence, that  religion  surpasses  every  other  principle  in 
giving  freedom  and  variety  to  the  human  intellect;  recog- 
nising in  every  faculty  the  workmanship  of  God,  and  as- 
signing to  each  its  appropriate  sphere  of  agency.  Religion, 
he  justly  regards,  as  of  all  principles,  the  most  fruitful,  mul- 
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tiform,  and  unlimited;  possessing  both  the  fertility  and  the 
munificence  of  nature.  Genius  rises  in  renewed  radiance 
from  the  hallowing  waters  of  Jordan.  "  But,"  resumes  John- 
son, "the  topics  of  devotion  are  few,  and  being  few,  are  uni- 
versally known;  but  few  as  they  are,  they  can  be  made  no 
more,  they  can  receive  no  grace  from  novelty  of  senti- 
ment, and  very  little  from  novelty  of  expression."  But 
the  fountains  of  human  feeling  are  not  so  soon  exhausted; 
and  every  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  treasures  of 
English  theology,  will  be  enabled  to  refute  the  assertion, 
of  Johnson.  Our  topics  of  devotion  may  be  numbered  by 
our  necessities;  and  he,  at  least,  who,  through  various 
obstacles,  and  many  sufferings,  and  griping  penury,  had 
climbed  into  public  notice  by  the  energy  of  his  character 
and  the  favour  of  Providence,  ought  surely  to  have 
reflected  upon  his  own  obligations,  and  to  have  acknow- 
ledged that  his  own  topics  of  devotion  could  never  be  few. 
Gratitude  for  mercies,  resignation  under  chastisement, 
supplication  for  forgiveness,  are  only  variations  of  the  same 
great  duty.  To  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  above  all,  nothing 
can  be  entirely  exhausted  of  its  beauty  and  life;  by  the 
rays  of  his  own  invention  he  draws  forth  new  colours  and 
lustre.  Homer  beheld  the  moonshine  upon  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  and  Sidney  watched  her  going  astray  through 
the  sky,  and  Virgil  lighted  up  with  her  beams  the  face  of 
the  little  lulus  in  the  tumultuous  streets  of  Troy ;  and 
Landor  beheld  her  reflection  upon  the  wet  sand  of  the 
sea-shore,  like  the  shadow  from  "jasper  column  half 
upreared;"  yet  Wordsworth,  in  one  of  his  latest  poems, 
has  presented  her  under  a  different  aspect,  and  shown  us 
that  the  springs  of  poetry  can  only  be  dried  up  with  the 
heart  of  man.  But  the  most  beautiful  refutation  of  John- 
son's theory  has  been  afforded  by  the  Christian  Year  of 
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Mr.  Keble,  in  which  every  day  of  the  Christian's  life 
furnishes  a  theme  to  the  poet.  The  Hymns  of  Heber,  if 
enlarged  to  the  original  outline,  might  have  been  united 
with  a  volume  which  breathes  the  ardour  of  Ken,  without 
his  conceits,  and  the  meekness  of  Herbert,  without  his 
harshness;  which  illustrates  the  saying  of  Crashaw,  that 
the  wounded  is  the  wounding  heart,  and  makes  the  reader 
feel,  because  the  author  has  felt  before  him. 
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PAGE  5. 

THE  following  interesting  letter  respecting  Milton's  alleged 
Rustication,  recently  appeared  in  the  Athenasum: — 

"  Sir, — On  looking  lately  into  the  first  volume  of  Milton's 
Select  Prose  Works,  edited  by  my  friend  Mr.  St.  John,  I 
noticed  that  the  biographers  of  the  poet  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  fact  of  his  Rustication  from  the  University.  Among  those 
who  maintain  the  affirmative,  or  admit  it,  are  Dr.  Johnson, 
the  Rev.  J.  Mitford,  and  Sir  Egerton  Bridges.  Turning  to 
Johnson's  Life  of  Milton,  I  found  the  charge  and  the  evidence 
on  which  it  rests  stated  and  commented  on  in  the  following 
terms: — 'It  seems  plain,  from  his  own  verses  to  Diodati,  that 
he  had  incurred  Rustication  (a  temporary  dismission  into  the 
country)  with,  perhaps,  the  loss  of  a  term: — 

Me  tenet  urbs  reflua  quam  Tamesis  alluit  unda, 

Meque  nee  invitum  patria  dulcis  habet. 
Jam  nee  arundiferum  mihi  cura  revisere  Camum, 

Nee  dudum  vetiti  me  Laris  angit  amor. 

•  *  *  •  • 

Si  sit  hoc  exilium  patrios  adiissc  penates, 

Et  vacuum  curis  otia  grata  sequi, 
Non  ego  vel  profugi  nomen,  sortemve  recuso, 

Lsetus  et  exilii  conditione  fruor. 

I  cannot  find  any  meaning,  but  this,  which  even  kindness  and 
reverence  can  give  the  term  vetiti  Laris, — a  habitation  from 
which  he  is  excluded, — or  how  exile  can  be  otherwise  inter- 
preted.' Now  it  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  if  this  be  the  only 
evidence  that  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  allegation,  it 
must  fall  to  the  ground.  In  the  first  place,  the  Doctor's 
translation  of  the  phrase  vetiti  Laris  is  not  strictly  correct ; 
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and,  in  the  second,  a  very  slight  degree  of  attention  to  the 
scope  of  the  entire  passage  will  enable  the  reader  (whether 
kind  and  reverential  or  otherwise)  to  discover  that  the  infer- 
ence the  Doctor  draws  from  it  is  unwarranted.  The  words 
vetiti  Laris  do  not  mean  '  a  habitation  from  which  he  is  ex- 
cluded,' but  a  '  habitation,'  or  more  properly  '  a  domestic 
hearth  which  had  been  forbidden  to  him,'  and  when  taken  in 
connexion  with  dudum,  as  they  unquestionably  ought  to  be, 
they  denote  a  domestic  hearth  which  had  been  lately  fat-bidden 
to  him,  but  is  so  no  longer.  In  short,  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  the  words  in  question  refer,  not  to  the  University,  but  to 
his  father's  house,  where  he  was  residing  at  the  time  he 
addressed  the  Elegy  to  Diodati ;  and  that  the  line  in  which 
they  occur,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  context,  contains 
simply  the  statement  that  it  is  one  of  the  agreeable  circum- 
stances attending  his  present  situation,  that  he  is  no  longer 
afflicted  with  the  home  sickness  he  used  to  experience  when 
forbidden  by  the  discipline  of  his  college  to  visit  a  paternal 
mansion.  As  to  the  other  expressions,  exilium  and  pro- 
fugus,  they  need  not  occasion  the  poet's  '  kind  and  reveren- 
tial admirers'  much  uneasiness;  it  appears  that  the  verses 
were  addressed  to  Diodati  in  reply  to  a  communication  the 
poet  had  received  from  him ;  and  in  order  satisfactorily  to 
account  for  the  terms  under  review,  we  have  only  to  suppose 
that  Diodati,  ignorant  of  the  feelings  with  which  Milton 
now  regarded  the  University,  had  condoled  with  him  on  his- 
unavoidable  absence  from  college  during  a  recess,  and  had 
spoken  of  it  as  a  state  of  exile.  This  view  of  his  situation 
Milton  repudiates  in  strains  certainly  not  very  complimentary 
to  his  alma  mater,  but  which  as  certainly  do  not  warrant  the 
inference  Dr.  Johnson  too  readily  drew  from  them,  and  which 
subsequent  and  less  prejudiced  biographers  have  too  hastily 
adopted.  "  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
"  Queen  Anne  Street.  "  ROBERT  MACLURE." 
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PAGE  172. 

Mrs.  Montagu  says,  in  a  letter  dated  Bullstrode,  1741 : 
— "  The  tuneful  Green  is  gone,  but  the  poetical  Dr.  Young 
is  with  us:  I  am  much  entertained  with  him;  he  is  a  very 
sensible  man,  has  a  lively  imagination,  and  strikes  out 
very  pretty  things  in  his  conversation."  She  adds,  with 
•characteristic  liveliness, — "  Poor  Dr.  Young  has  got  a  ter- 
rible cold,  to  my  great  mortification;  for  he  is  hoarse,  and 
can  hardly  be  heard.  A  wise  man  of  three-score  loses  a 
great  deal  by  being  only  seen."  In  another  letter  from 
the  same  place,  she  says, — "  Dr.  Young  has  only  studied 
himself,  and  in  himself  has  found  wisdom,  integrity,  bene- 
volence, and  candour;  but  for  intrigue  and  cabal,  he  is 
utterly  unacquainted  with  it."  Again, — "  You  would 
like  Dr.  Young;  he  has  nothing  of  the  gall  of  satire  in 
his  conversation,  but  many  pretty  thoughts,  and  a  parti- 
cular regard  for  women,  when  they  are  good." 

PAGE  245. 

Mr.  Grimshawe  says,  that  he  has  "endeavoured  to 
trace  the  nature  of  the  rupture  on  the  spot,  not  by  a  com- 
munication with  surviving  parties.  From  these  sources  of 
inquiry,  it  appears  that  Lady  Austen  was  a  woman  of 
great  wit  and  vivacity,  and  possessed  the  power  of  exert- 
ing much  interest  by  her  manner  and  conversation;  that 
Mrs.  Unwin,  who  was  of  a  more  sedate  and  quiet  cha- 
racter, seeing  the  ascendancy  that  Lady  Austen  thus 
acquired,  became  jealous,  and  that  a  rupture  was  the  con- 
sequence. Mr.  Andrews,  an  intelligent  inhabitant  of 
Olney,  who  is  my  informant,  assured  me  that  such  was  the 
substance  of  the  case,  and  that  the  rest  was  mere  surmise 
and  conjecture.  On  my  asking  him  whether  he  knew  the 
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impressions  on  Mr.  Scott's  mind  with  regard  to  this  event, 
he  added,  '  that  he  himself  asked  Mr.  Scott  the  question, 
and  that  his  reply  was, — Who  can  be  surprised  that  tAvo 
women  should  be  continually  in  the  society  of  one  man, 
and  quarrel  sooner  or  later  with  each  other*.'" 

PAGE  257. 

"The  subject,  or  rather  the  occasion,  of  the  poem,  had 
been  fortuitous;  and  the  key  in  which  it  was  pitched,  as 
being  best  suited  to  the  theme,  was  precisely  that  which 
enabled  the  poet  to  exhibit  the  whole  compass  of  his 
powers.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  work  on  which  Cow- 
per's  fame  is  founded,  should  commence  in  a  strain  bearing 
no  remote  similarity  to  the  earliest  of  his  pieces  which  has 
been  preserved.  That  piece  was  an  imitation  of  the 
Splendid  Shilling;  the  present  theme  was  not,  indeed,  base 
in  itself,  but  it  could  only  be  treated  with  playful  gravity, 
— which  would  have  lost  half  of  its  effect  in  any  other 
measure  than  blank  verse;  and  yet,  from  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  its  difficulties,  and  the  facility  which  he  had 
acquired  of  composing  in  rhyme,  Cowper  would  not  have 
fixed  upon  that  metre  for  any  premeditated  plan." — 
SOUTHEY. 

*  Life  and  Works  of  Cowper,  vol.  v.,  p.  362. 
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